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Injuries in manufacture of lumber products in 1941. 


The productive capacity of 1 in every 18 employees in lumber-products manu- 
facture was reduced by disabling industrial injuries in 1941. The injury-frequency 
rate was 22 percent higher than in 1940 in furniture-manufacturing plants, 16 per- 
cent higher in plants manufacturing wooden containers, and 24 percent higher in 
plants making miscellaneous lumber products. This record indicates the need of 
stringent safety measures to prevent accidents in this undeniably hazardous 
industry. Page 960. 


Earnings in manufacture of internal-combustion engines. 


In the spring of 1942 workers in plants manufacturing internal-combustion 
engines had average hourly earnings (exclusive of extra payments for overtime) 
of 83.9 cents. This was an increase of 14.2 cents per hour as compared with 
August 1939. During the 3-year period working hours increased from 36.6 to 
49.7 per week. Page 1042. 


Wartime changes in consumer goods. 

Wartime conditions have been responsible for sweeping changes in the character 
of consumer goods available to purchasers in the United States. These include 
changes in styling, quality of materials and workmanship, and availability of 


supplies. The article on page 891 discusses these changes and the conditions 
that gave rise to them. 
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Indirect price changes. 


The consumer is well aware of direct price increases in the goods he purchases. 
Not so evident are the indirect changes which result in hidden price increases 
and which are greatly accelerated in wartime. Among these increases are such 
factors as imposition of ‘‘extra’’ charges for service or quality, deterioration in 
quality of materials, reduction in size of articles, withdrawal of free delivery, 
“concessions,” discounts, ete. All of these and the reasons for them are discussed 
in the article on page 903. 


Earnings in manufacture of pressure gauges. 


Earnings of first-shift workers in establishments making pressure gauges aver- 
aged 76.8 cents per hour in August 1942. In the various occupational groups the 
averages ran from 53.5 cents (laborers and general-utility workers) to $1.193 
(first-class machinists). Page 1021. 


Employment of factory workers, by sex. 


During the year ending in April 1942 the number of factory workers increased 
by 1% million, or 14.6 percent, as shown by data collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statisties. By far the larger part of this increase was accounted for by increases 
in the number of male wage earners, whose employment rose by 1,254,000 (15.9 
percent). Although the number of women employed in factories increased by 
233,000, their percentage in the total labor force actually decreased. About 
40 percent of the increase in woman workers was the result of accessions in the 
textile, food, and chemicals and petroleum industries. Page 913. 


Labor supply for west coast shipyards and aircraft-parts plants. 


Nearby nonmanufacturing industries furnished the greater part of the new em- 
ployees hired during June 1942 by west coast ship-construction yards and plants 
manufacturing aircraft parts. A studv by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicates 
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that establishments in wholesale and retail trade were the source of supply of ¢ 
largest proportion of these recruits from the nonmanufacturing industries. ~N, arly 
5 percent came from various agencies of the Federal Government. Four ;; 
every five new workers came from within the same State. Page 926. 


he 


Professional workers in contract construction. 


A definite increase in the demand for professional and technical workers ha. 
resulted from the wartime industrial expansion in the construction industry 
A study of employment in 190 contracting firms indicates that in July 1942 thé, 
professional staff formed 5.5 percent of the totalemployed. Although the numbe- 
of professional employees does not expand so rapidly as that of nonprofessiona! 
workers in times of increased industrial activities, neither does it decrease ¢, 
rapidly when curtailment of force takes place. Page 932. 
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Earnings and hours in manufacture of pocket cutlery. 


Plants making pocket cutlery paid their employees an average of 54.9 cents per 
hour in July 1942. This was approximately 13 cents more per hour than in 
August 1939. Because of higher hourly rates and longer weekly hours, male em. 
ployees had gross average weekly earnings of $30.23, as compared with $19.03 fo; 
women. Page 1015. 
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WARTIME CHANGES IN CONSUMER GOODS 
IN AMERICAN MARKETS 


By Laura Brown Wess, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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EVER since the outbreak of war in Europe in August 1939 the char- 
acter of consumer = appearing on domestic markets has been 
progressively modified in response to the continuous and rapid 
changes in prices and supplies of raw materials. When prices of raw 
materials are rising rapidly, as in the 2 years immediately following 
the invasion of Poland, modifications are always made in the styling 
and in the quality of materials and workmanship of consumer goods. 
In such a period manufacturers attempt to economize in order to 
avoid drastic advances in prices, with consequent consumer resistance. 
When, to changes such as these, there is added the shift from a peace- 
time to a wartime economy, with its attendant Government regulation 
of the use of scarce materials, manufacturing facilities, and manpower, 
a virtual revolution in consumer-goods markets is inevitable. The 
past months have seen the beginning of such a revolution. The 
directions which these changes will take, in view of the Government 
regulations to conserve materials as well as to regulate prices, are 
gradually becoming apparent. Lowering of the quality of certain 
goods is clearly necessary, as in the case of woolens for civilians, and 
official regulations already issued indicate that this will be encouraged 
in some cases. On the other hand, deliberate depreciation of pen vm 
as a device to effect hidden price advances is prohibited by the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 
More important than changes in quality, such as the use of poorer 
materials or workmanship, are changes in the nature of consumer 
goods, as the use of scarce materials for civilian production which has 
been progressively forbidden by the War Production Board and other 
regulatory agencies. The production of many durable goods requir- 
ing the use of large amounts of metals has been prohibited and sub- 
stantial changes hove been ordered in the construction of others. 
Still more important for the future, but not yet fully evident because 
retailers’ shelves were well stocked in 1942, are the growing scarcity 
and the ultimate disappearance of certain kinds of goods. 
Government regulations have also extended to textile fabrics, both 
because of the import situation and the need for the diversion of 
much of the weaving capacity to military needs. Raw-silk stocks in 
the United States were frozen for military use following the rupture 
of commercial relations with Japan in July 1941; civilian manufacturers 
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were permitted to use only those stocks which had been partly ))ro¢. 
essed or “thrown.” In order to conserve the available supply, th. 
Government further recommended that only one-half of the throw, 
silk be used in making all-silk hose and that the remaining 50 percen; 
be used in combination with other fibers. The same recommend ::tioy 
was made concerning the use of nylon yarns, but later nylon, too. was 
limited largely to malitany use. The Government then ordered rayoy 
manufacturers to set aside a specified percentage of production cach 
month for hosiery manufacturers. 

Interference with the importation of wool from Australia for ciy jlign 
use and the heavy military demand have likewise led to successively 
more drastic limitations upon the civilian use of this fiber. The 
Government, reversing its former position of opposing the use of other 
fibers with wool, is offering premiums to those manufacturers em. 
ploying blends of rayon with wool. In the case of cotton, increased 
military demand has led to Government regulations requiring the 
diversion of many looms to military production and limiting sales of g 
number of fabrics to orders bearing high preference ratings. 

Style-simplification orders have been issued for many types of 
apparel in order to conserve fabric and leather supplies available for 
civilian consumption. The use ot wool fabrics has been prohibited in 
the manufacture of many garments, and in order to conserve the other 
fibers limitations have been imposed upon styles using large quantities 
of piece goods. Regulations have been instituted to prohibit the 
further processing of bright-colored leathers and fabrics for shoe 
uppers, on the assumption that civilian demand for shoes will thereby 
be decreased. 

It is virtually impossible to present a complete picture of the 
numerous changes, both in type of product and in quality, which are 
constantly being made in consumer goods. The following discussion 
is therefore limited for the most part to a discussion of some of the 
more significant modifications which have been made during recent 
months in the production of a limited list of commodities of impor- 
tance to the civilian purchaser.' 


Electrical and Other Household Appliances 


Shortages of important metals have made it necessary for the 
Government to prohibit the production of many consumer durable 
goods and require radical changes in the construction of others. 
Government controls have either (1) limited the total number of 
units using these materials which could be manufactured in a given 
time, (2) limited the total amounts of materials which might be used 
in producing designated commodities and at the same time limited 
the amount which could be used in each unit, or (3) have prohibited 
entirely the production of goods requiring the use of strategic and criti- 
cal metals. 

Shortages of iron and steel as well as of other critical materials |ed 
to a number of curtailment orders late in 1941 and the first part of 
1942. Orders relating to mechanical refrigerators, electric vacuum 
cleaners, and electric washing machines limited the number of units 
which manufacturers could produce, based upon the total production 


1 For a discussion of earlier see Monthly Labor Review, February 1941 (pp. 286-291): Effect: o! 
Rising Costs on Quality of Wearing Apparel. 
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‘n a specified preceding period. The War Production Board estimated 
that the saving in critical materials which would result from these 
orders would be at least —— to the reduction in the total 
number of units produced. To effect still greater savings, manufac- 
turers were requested to limit the amount of critical materials which 
normally would have been used by substituting less-scarce com- 
modities, redesigning models, and concentrating production on those 
models using relatively small amounts of such materials. According 
to market reports, however, some manufacturers tended to concen- 
trate production on de luxe models for which profits were greatest. 

The second type of control, curtailing the total amount of critical 
materials which could be consumed by an industry and at the same 
time limiting the amount which could be used in the production of a 
single unit of the designated commodity, was applied to the manu- 
facture of domestic ranges and other cooking appliances. The total 
amount of iron and steel which could be consumed by any class of 
manufacturers was limited and these manufacturers were prohibited 
from using iron or steel covers on gas or electric stoves as well as any 
bright work containing copper, nickel, chrome, or aluminum. In the 
manufacture of portable electric lamps the parts in which the limited 
supplies of iron and steel could be used were designated in the order 
relating to this industry. 

The third type of control, which prohibited the manufacture of 
certain civilian goous consuming large quantities of scarce metals, was 
instituted in the spring of 1942. Sainslecues of many important 
civilian goods for which limited supplies of critical materials had for- 
merly been allocated was ordered halted, as it became apparent that 
war industries needed an even larger proportionate share of these 
materials. By September 1942 the production of the following items 
for civilian use had been prohibited: Electric refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, sewing machines, electric ranges, domestic washing machines 
and ironers, radios and phonographs, metal household furniture, lawn 
mowers, and a group of smaller equipment including waffle irons, flat 
irons, toasters, percolators, food mixers, juice extractors, and water 
heaters. Although limited quantities of scarce metals have been 
allocated for use in the repair of such equipment, the amount in the 
case of sewing machines is controlled to the extent that no remodeling 
can be done. 

To meet the needs for refrigeration occasioned by the cessation of 
production of electric refrigerators, the manufacture of nonmechanical 
units has been encouraged. In order to supply as much of the demand 
as possible and at the same time limit the amount of iron and steel 
going into this industry, manufacturers have been ordered not to use 
more than 20 pounds of iron and/or steel in any one unit, whereas 
the average amount formerly used was approximately 85 pounds. 
According to trade reports many manufacturers are using even less 
than 20 pounds of metal per unit in order to increase production. 
Since the amount of metal available to any manufacturer is limited in 
accordance with the total amount formerly used, the only means of 
increasing production is by economizing on the use of metals in each 
box produced. 

_In order to provide some new cooking units the manufacture of a 
limited number of domestic cooking and heating stoves, other than 
electric, is allowed. Production of these has been concentrated, by 
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Government order, in factories situated in small towns outside desc. 
nated “labor-shortage areas.”” Manufacture is limited to a specified 
number of simplified lightweight models. Large manufacturers pre. 
viously engaged in producing domestic cooking and heating stoves jp 
the larger cities and in defense areas were ordered to convert to war 
industries. 

The appearance of many of the items ordinarily used in the kitchey 
will be changed considerably as a result of recent regulations. The 
use of alloy iron or alloy steel (such as stainless steel) is prohibited 
in tableware and other “essential” cutlery (e. g., paring knives), while 
the use of any metal other than gold or silver is prohibited in the 
manufacture of ‘“‘unessential”’ cutlery such as carving sets and pocket 
knives. The amount of iron, steel, and zinc available for the manu- 
facture of essential cooking utensils and other household articles has 
been reduced materially, and the use of scarce metals in the manu- 
facture of nonessential articles is no longer allowed. In determin- 
ing the amount of scarce metals which will be made available to manu- 
facturers of various types of products, consideration has been given 
not only to the need filled by a particular article but also to the possi- 
bility of substituting a less-critical material such as glass, wood, or 
earthenware. 

As a result of the restrictions and limitation orders issued by the 
Government, the changes in appearance and serviceability of numerous 
products currently produced are substantial. Aluminum and stee! 
cooking utensils are being replaced by glass; familiar enamelware is 
becoming scarce and items of glass and earthenware are being offered 
in its place; hard rubber handles on kitchen cutlery have been replaced 
by plastic, glass, or wood; canister sets are now being made of glass, 
wood, or plastic instead of metal; ashcans are being painted instead 
of galvanized; wood has replaced metal in the production of pails; 
washboards are being manufactured, using glass or all wood instead 
of zinc; garment bags now have snap fasteners and fiber frames instead 
of zippers and wire; wood is used instead of metal in medicine cabinets: 
hampers and towel racks will be painted and enameled instead of 
having a plastic finish; hardware for curtains and draperies will be 
replaced by wood, glass, and plastic; both table lamps and floor lamps 
will have bases of leather and wood, plastic, glass, or plaster; shower 
curtains are being made of rayon so treated as to be water-repellent, 
and garden hose is now manufactured with a fabric outer covering. 
In fact, for hundreds of products used around the home the consumer 
will find that he will be using glass, wood, plastic, and earthenware 
instead of the metals needed in the war effort. 


Household Furniture 


Government control has been extended to practically every raw 
material used in the production of household furniture. The use of 
iron and steel was severely limited in March 1942 and the production 
of metal household furniture was banned entirely at the end -of May 
1942. At the same time, the use of any metal other than iron or stve! 
was prohibited. In order further to curtail the use of iron and 
steel, manufacturers of mattresses, bedsprings, studio couches, and 
similar sleeping equipment were required to reduce the iron and stee! 
used by from 15 to 36 percent, depending upon the quantities prey'- 
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ously used by the manufacturer. Manufacturers of springs were 
ordered to use wooden instead of metal frames. 

As a result of these limitation orders, manufacturers substituted 
plastic, wooden, or glass drawer pulls in the oe of copper hardware 
and at least one manufacturer discontinued the use of coils in the 
backs of studio couches. The number of coils in both bedsprings 
and innerspring mattresses was generally reduced and the usual 
number of steel crossbars supporting the coils was also reduced, while 
some manufacturers of upholstered furniture conserved metals through 
the use of flat springs instead of coil springs. 

With the increasing shortage of iron and steel it was decided that 
the use of these metals in the production of civilian goods would have 
to be curtailed further. Accordingly, much more drastic regulations 
were announced by the War Production Board early in August 1942. 
The new order prohibited the processing, after August 1, of iron or 
steel for innersprings to be used in mattresses or upholstered furniture. 
The manufacture of innerspring mattresses was prohibited after 
September 1 and of any furniture utilizing innersprings after Novem- 
ber 1. After October 1, the manufacturers of bedsprings were 
limited to from 6 to 12 percent of the iron and steel used in 1941. In 
addition, the maximum weight of iron and steel which can be used 
in bedsprings has been limited. The use of any iron or steel other 
than hardware in the manufacture of studio couches, sofa beds, and 
lounges was~prohibited after November 1. The amount of joiner 
hardware used in any piece of furniture has been limited to 5 per- 
cent of its weight. 

Stuffing materials used in the production of mattresses and uphol- 
stered furniture have also been limited by Government regulations. 
The use of duck feathers, down, and kapok has been confined to the 
manufacture of war products since February 1942. Only shorter 
lengths of sisal, and these in limited quantities, may be used for civilian 
goods, while a large volume of cotton linters has been diverted to 
the production of smokeless powder. Burlap, used to support coils 
in upholstered furniture, has been denied to furniture manufacturers 
since late in 1941, while cotton fabrics suitable for this purpose have 
become increasingly scarce as a result of the heavy war demand. 

Although no limitation has been placed on manufacturers in the 
use of domestic woods, stocks of imported mahogany suitable for 
war purposes can no longer be used in civilian goods. Further, it 
has been announced that future imports of mahogany will be limited 
to those grades which are suitable for war purposes. Manufacturers 
of upholstered furniture have had severe limitations placed upon the 
qualities and quantities of wool which can be used in making uphol- 
stery fabrics. 

“Victory” models, using wooden springs or wooden slats and cotton 
padding in the place of steel spring constructions, have already been in- 
troduced by many manufacturers. As substitutes for goose and duck 
down and feathers, manufacturers are reported to be using hair, casein 
fiber, cotton waste, and curled chicken and turkey feathers. However, 
demand for duck and goose down has been so great that New York 
manufacturers are using second-hand stocks, even though the furni- 
ture must beso labeled. Insome cases bark fiber or ‘‘ wood wool”’ (wood 
shavings) is being substituted for cotton felt. However, many re- 
tailers are reported to be reluctant to display these models until 
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after inventories of furniture and bedding built according to for, 
specifications are sold, for fear that the obvious contrast betwee: {}, 
old and new types will prejudice consumers against the latter. (), 
the other hand, some retailers are said to feel that a gradual intro dye. 
tion of these new types is preferable to the sudden appearan:e of 
large stocks of the “Victory” models at a later date. Owing to th, 
large inventories of iron and steel products which furniture many. 
facturers had accumulated previous to the Government order, and 
which they could use in the production of furniture until Novembe; 
1, it is expected that the conventional type of furniture will be « vajj. 
able to the consumer for some months. Furthermore, it was est. 
mated that August 1942 inventories of furniture in the hands of 
retailers were considerably larger than normal. 


Textile Products 


Wool products.—Interference with shipments of apparel wool from 
Australia in the early period of the war, plus the heavy demand fo; 
wool occasioned by the rapid expansion of our armed forces, led the 
Government early in January 1942 to place sharp restrictions upon 
the use of wool for civilian purposes. Successive revisions o! the 
Wool Allocation Order have limited civilian use of new woo) stil! 
further until at the present time manufacturers of worsted fabrics are 
allowed only 10 percent of the poundage used for civilian goods in 
the corresponding period.of 1941 and manufacturers of other wool 
fabrics 2% percent, while the manufacture of nonmilitary blankets 
containing more than 80 percent of any type of wool is prohibited 
(except in blankets made solely of papermakers’ wool felts or used- 

rocessing wool felts). For a short time in the spring of 1942 manu- 
acturers of floor coverings were prohibited from using any new wool, 
but that restriction was removed and they are now allowed to use 
25 percent of the poundage consumed in the corresponding period 
in 1941; use, however, is to be limited entirely to specified coarse types 
not suitable for military needs. In April 1942 the use of any wool 
in drapery and upholstery materials was prohibited and the use of 
new wool in interlinings of women’s and girls’ coats was forbidden. 
No wool of any type can be used in the manufacture of men’s, boys’, 
women’s, and girls’ rye gn robes and beach coats. 

ne effect of the Wool Limitation Order on apparel thus 
far has been felt by the average consumer only slightly. Such an 
order had been anticipated by the trade and large stocks of wool and 
worsted fabrics, especially those suitable for men’s wear, were woven 
previous to the effective date of the order. In addition, the consump- 
tion of apparel wool in 1941, the period on which allocations are based, 
was approximately 50 percent more than in 1940 and 70 percent more 
than the average in 1935-39.2, When this relatively high consumption 
figure on which allocations are based is taken into consideration, 
together with the fact that large numbers of men are now in the armed 
forces and thus removed from the civilian market, the supply of woo! 
allocated for use in civilian goods is not so limited as might at first 
appear. Furthermore, it is expected that manufacturers will make 
greater use of noils and re-used and reprocessed wools, as the /1!! 
effect of the limitation on the use of new wool becomes apparent 


*U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics report: The Wool Situation, Washington, April 1942, p 
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In addition, manufacturers are given more liberal allowances if they 
will use only specified coarser grades of wool, while restrictions for- 
merly issued upon theuse of mohair have been removed entirely. Also, 
rayon producers are required to set aside a specified percentage of 
ther acetate and viscose fiber production each month for woolen 
and worsed manufacturers, and these manufacturers are offered a 
bonus of additional wool if they employ blends of rayon. The Gov- 
ernment requires & minimum of 20 percent wool in these blends, on 
the assumption that this amount is required for warmth-giving 
purposes, and permits a maximum of 65 percent wool. Blends were 
first used by manufacturers who wished to avoid the necessity of 
marking finished goods at sharply higher prices as the cost of the 
raw material moved upward, and, to a less extent, they were employed 
for decorative purposes. 

With the Government’s present practice of encouraging the mixture 
of other fibers with wool in order to conserve supplies, manufacturers 
have taken the opportunity to renew their opposition to the Wool 
Products Labeling Act, oad. are urging at the Gaet its suspension for 
the duration of the war. Since blends must be employed if anticipated 
civilian demand is met, these manufacturers contend that they should 
not be required to disclose ‘‘trade secrets” concerning the manner and 
extent of such blending. It is also contended that to reveal the extent 
of substitution on the label would prejudice consumers educated to 
accept the superiority of products made entirely of new wool. 

Manufacturers of apparel are employing various expedients to 
stretch their wool allocations. In the men’s worsted field, lighter- 
weight fabrics are being manufactured. This trend had started 
several years ago as the need for heavier clothing diminished with the 
widespread use of better domestic heating facilities and heaters in cars. 
Woolen fabrics are being promoted in lieu of worsteds because manu- 
facturers have had more experience with blends for woolens than for 
worsteds. The recent lifting of restrictions on the use of mohair will 
supply wool-fabric manufacturers with additional sources of fibers for 
blending. Interlinings of cotton and haircloth have had to be sub- 
stituted for linen interlinings as imports of the latter were cut off, and 
in the cheaper grades all cotton is being used by some manufacturers. 
Manufacturers of sweaters are employing yarns made of cotton cones 
wrapped with wool in order to retain the appearance of an all-wool 
sweater. Blends of 60 percent wool and 40 percent cotton are being 
used extensively in the manufacture of men’s overcoats. 

Housefurnishings.—Rugs have been more drastically affected by the 
shortage of wool than nearly any other civilian product. Imports of 
the far eastern wools, used for rug manufacture, were cut off early in 
the war. South American wools, coarser than the far eastern vari- 
eties formerly used, were first substituted. As the shipping situation 
became progressively worse and the prices of raw materials advanced 
rapidly, manufacturers began blending rayon with wool in the pop- 
ular-price lines. The resulting product is reported to be less resilient 
and therefore has poorer wearing qualities. Cotton has been substi- 
tuted for jute (an imported product) in backings on rugs since May 
1942, when the use of jute was prohibited in all civilian goods. Asa 
result of these restrictions upon the production of wool rugs, many 
manufacturers have turned to weaving Army blankets and similar 
goods, while some are increasing their production of cotton rugs. 
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Although blankets containing more than 80 percent wool have no; 
been manufactured since April 1942, stocks carried over from the 
previous year were still available in many retail stores in the fall of 1949 
However, pastel shades have practically disappeared, as a result of the 
use of coarser wools on which darker dyes were necessarily used. Some 
manufacturers had introduced blends of rayon and wool rather exten. 
sively in 1940 and 1941, so that considerable experience had heey 
gained before the Government required this practice. Representatiy. 
manufacturers have reported that since the Wool Allocation Orde; 
they have introduced blends of approximately 80 percent wool and 29 
percent rayon. Aralac, a protein fiber, is also being blended with 
wool in some cases. 

Cotton products.—Although no limitations have been placed upon 
the total volume of raw cotton which may be used in the production of 
civilian goods, the supply of certain fabrics has become limited as 
result of Government regulations, while qualities used in civilian goods 
have often been deteriorated voluntarily by manufacturers as an 
alternative to advancing prices. Although the latter technique has 
been prohibited since the inauguration of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation, qualities had been changed materially before that date. 

Many looms suitable for the production of military fabrics have 
been converted to this purpose, in some cases voluntarily, in others by 
Government order. Thus, all cotton mills were ordered in April 194? 
to convert a specified percentage of their looms employed in the pro- 
duction of certain civilian fabrics (such as bed tickings used for cover- 
ing mattresses, and cottonades, suiting coverts, and denims used for 
men’s work trousers) to the production of goods for military purposes. 
Supplies of the affected civilian fabrics have been diverted by Govern- 
ment order from less-essential civilian uses to civilian uses bearing 
high preference ratings. For example, manufacturers of men’s work 
clothing are given preference ratings for acquiring needed materials 
before manufacturers using similar fabrics for less-essential purposes. 

Carded yarns are necessarily being substituted for finer combed 
yarns in many civilian goods as a result of the WPB order requiring 
mills to earmark at least 40 percent of their medium combed yarns and 
65 percent of their coarse combed yarns for the armed services. 

Rayon products.—The principal uses of rayon have also been notice- 
ably influenced by wartime demands and restrictions. In August 
1942 a trade publication reported that it was anticipated that less than 
60 percent of the rayon produced in 1943 would be available for civilian 
products. Hosiery manufacturers are expected to receive about 9 
percent of the total rayon supply next year and worsted manufacturers 
will likewise receive sizable amounts. Army orders for flare chute 
cloth, as well as hosiery knitting requirements, draw heavily upon the 
finest-size rayon yarns, leaying comparatively little yarn of that char- 
acter for the sheer rayon dress fabrics. Meanwhile, expansion 0! 
rayon production is limited by the supply of scarce materials, such as 
chemicals and linters, which can be allocated to producers for this 
purpose. 

The shortage of rayon available for civilian purposes, relative to the 
expanding demand, bop already been reflected in certain changes 1 
the use of this material. Weaving of some popular rayon fabrics 
requiring large amounts of yarn per yard has declined somewhat 
in 1942. For example, satin has, in some instances, been replaced by 


crepe, twill, or faille weaves. In order to make the most of thei 
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rayon supply, weavers are tending to drop the cheaper rayon con- 
structions suitable for inexpensive print frocks, and to refrain from 
introducing the customary large number of new fabrics. 


Leather Products 


Shoes.—Not until the spring of 1942 had evidences of widespread 
changes in the quality of leather products begun to appear. At that 
time reports were received that some manufacturers were substituting 
kip, elk, or side leather for calf uppers in men’s shoes, and split 
uppers were being used in some work shoes. One retail buyer 
reported that he had returned a shipment of men’s shoes in which the 
leather used on the inner side of the shoe was of a quality inferior to 
that used on the outer side, while another had received a shipment of 
work shoes which had been so carelessly inspected that the eyelets 
were missing on one side. 
Many manufacturers have substituted a three-quarter sock lining 
in women’s inexpensive shoes in place of the full Jining and in some 
cases the sock lining has been eliminated entirely. The style trend 
toward greater use of gabardine in women’s shoes was accelerated in 
the winter of 1941 as a result of the higher prices for leather, while the 
use of elasticized fabrics has been reduced because of the curtailed 
supply of latex available for civilian use and the fact that further 
processing of rubber yarns into such fabrics is prohibited. 
Composition soles have been substituted for leather by some manu- 
facturers of children’s shoes. Because of the low mark-up which 
retailers obtain on cheaper shoes for children, many are concentrating 
their sales efforts on medium- and better-quality grades. 
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ing Most of the quality substitutions in shoes made previous to 1942 
were the result of manufacturers’ efforts to absorb rising costs or to 


increase profits without an advance in price. Certain substitutions 
are now necessarily made, however, as a result of Government orders 
reserving qualities of certain leathers for use by the armed forces. 


ses. 


bed 


ing All vegetable-tanned outersole leather of 8% to 11 iron thickness in 
and the medium and better grades is now reserved for military use, as is 
Be 80 percent of the first-quality leathers ranging in thickness from 5\ to 
eel 7 iron. These qualities were used in the medium- and better-grade 
just shoes for both men and women. As a result*, manufacturers of civilian 
_ shoes will now necessarily use the lower qualities. In addition to pro- 
- hibiting the use of certain qualities of leather the War Production 
to Board has limited the manufacture of steel shanks for shoes to three 
res types. Moreover, the Government has ruled that rubber heels pro- 
ute duced after September 1 from salvage rubber shall be stamped with 
the the “V” symbol followed by a number designating its quality. This 
et victory-type heel will be available in black only, and is not expected 
| to give such satisfactory service as its predecessors. 


Karly in 1942 the WPB asked shoe manufacturers to avoid wasteful 
styles, such as overlapping tips and foxings on shoe uppers, and the 
heavy double-sole construction characteristic of brogues. Muanufac- 
turers voluntarily introduced styles and methods of production to 
conserve available stocks of leather. One large manufacturer is reported 
to have reduced his leather requirements for civilian goods by as much 
as 33% percent through the use of conservative designs and more 
economical cutting of leather. On their own initiative manufacturers 
are making use of a large quantity of shoe leathers having an unde- 
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sirable appearance by processing them in an embossing shop so ;})q; 
wrinkles, grain, or other imperfections are smoothed away or coy ere, 
by a pattern. In order to provide more sole leather from avai ab|, 
hides, some tanners are splitting cowhides in such a manner tha’ {hy 
inner, flesh split can be processed into sole leather suitable for plat ‘ory 
shoes or other specialty footwear. Another manufacturer is usin« {}, 
small pieces of leather left after soles have been cut, arranging the<o jy 
“‘tank-tread”’ fashion and treating them with waterproofing mat-ria| 
Several attempts have been made to find substitutes for leather <oles 
At least one large chain is using wooden soles with leather pegs fo; 
certain shoes, but the trade does not expect that the use of such a sole 
will become widespread, at least for the present. 

The WPB decided in September 1942 that voluntary efforts on the 
we of manufacturers were not leading to adequate conservation of 
eather supplies and issued an order limiting the colors of leather {oot- 
wear and making compulsory certain other conservation techniques.‘ 

Handbags.—In the spring and summer of 1942 an increasing propor- 
tion of leather purses were sold with textile handles and cloth gussets 
in the side, and in the fall of 1942 many more all-fabric bags were being 
offered for sale. Manufacturers of leather purses are more frequently 
printing warnings to the effect that the purse is not guaranteed against 
crocking (color rubbing off from leather). Zippered compartments 
have disappeared gradually from the less expensive lines, and the use 
of metal in closure devices was sharply reduced by eliminating orna- 
mental frills or utilizing wooden frames. The quality of rayon-twill 
linings has noticeably declined in fineness of weave in recent monthis. 


Reduction and Simplification of Styles 


Early in the war program it became evident that materials used in 
the production of civilian apparel would have to be conserved in 
order to have adequate supplies of military clothing. The heavy 
demand for military use was occasioned not alone by the anticipated 
large size of the ‘army but also because of the greater amount of 
clothing required for each individual in the armed forces as compared 
with his requirements as a civilian. 

Because of the great importance of wool in military clothing the 
first style-simplification orders, as already indicated, were concerned 
primarily with conservation of these fabrics. The use of wool in 
aaniied nonessential clothing and styles using excessive quantities 
of wool fabrics were prohibited. As the war demand for cotton 
products increased, orders relating to the conservation of cotton 
fabrics were issued, due primarily to the inability of the industry to 
increase production because of the limited number of looms and 
skilled laborers available rather than to any present shortage of cottvn. 
With respect to civilian apparel generally, it has been the policy of 
the WPB to oppose frequent style changes (other than the elimination 
of models using excessive quantities of materials) in order to reduce 
style obsolescence. Those styles which have been prohibited are con- 
dana to require appreciable cloth supplies without adding materia!|v 
to the durability of the garment. In the case of shoes the object of 
WPB regulation has been to discourage many purchases occasion (1 
by the current style trend of wearing colored shoes harmonizing wi‘! 
a coat, suit, or dress. The appearance of women’s shoes will perha)s 


*See p. 902. 
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be aflected more than other items, in that two-tone effects as well as 
riz t-colored uppers can no longer be manufactured. 

The full effect of many of the provisions of these orders will not be 
apparent to the consumer for some time. Although cuffs are not 
permitted on suits being sold, large inventories of men’s clothing 
carried Over from the previous season have the wider belts, deeper 
lap, and belted coats which are not included in models now in pro- 
duction. Because women’s clothes are more highly styled than men’s, 
production is not started much in advance of the seasons and stores 
carry over few garments from one season to another. For this reason 
women’s clothing in the fall of 1942 showed to a greater extent the 
changes resulting from the style-simplification orders. However, the 
dyeing of leathers and fabrics in bright colors for footwear did not 
cease until September 13, and it will be at least several months after 
that before shoe manufacturers will have used all these supplies. 
For this reason the effects of the shoe-simplification order will prob- 
ably not be very noticeable to the civilian trade until the spring 
of 1943. 

Men’s and boys’ apparel.—Men’s and boys’ woolen clothing was 
the subject of the first WPB style-simplification order which was 
issued early in March 1942. This order, concerned mainly with the 
conservation of wool fabrics, did not contain any features which would 
result in the production of garments radically different in appearance 
from those previously produced. This was intentional, as it was felt 
that any order which would seriously outmode the suits and coats 
now in use would, by that very fact, defeat its own purpose. The 
principal provisions of the order were the prohibition against the 
inclusion of the following features in men’s wool outerwear: 2-trouser 
suits, use of vests with double-breasted suits, belted-model coats, 
patch pockets, inside bellow pockets, and pleats and cuffs on trousers. 
Certain maximum measurements were specified in relation to size, 
and the sweep of overcoats and topcoats and lap on double-breasted 
models were limited. Boys’ clothing was put under the same restric- 
tions, with the necessary changes in measurement. 

Lounging-robe manufacturers were prohibited, in a later order, from 
the use of wool fabrics in any of these garments, and limitations were 
placed upon the cut of garments of this type made from other fabrics 
in order to conserve materials. 

The work-clothing industry, which competes with war industries 
for large quantities of heavy cotton fabrics, was ordered to simplify 
the styles of its garments early in August 1942. The order applied 
to bib overalls, waistband overalls (dungarees), overall jackets, one- 
piece work suits (coveralls), work pants, and work shirts. It was 
estimated by a War Production Board official that an annuai saving 
of approximately 21,000,000 yards of cloth would result from this 
order. The maximum and minimum amount of fabrics which may 
be used in the production of any of these garments is specified in the 
order. For general-purpose work clothing the number of pockets is 
limited, and the number of buttons, buckles, bartacks, and reinforce- 
ments which may be used for each type of garment is designated. 
The order bans false stitching or more than double stitching, pockets 
and waistbands made of twill, drill or jean (except when short lengths 
are used), and pockets of more¥than one thickness of cloth. For 
special-type overalls made for workers in specific trades such as 
carpenters, ironworkers, and miners, manufacturers may con- 
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tinue to use additional material to reinforce knees, seats, and othe; 
portions of the garment which are subject to severe strain, but thp 
maximum and minimum yardage is limited for each type and each 
type must be marked to show the purpose for which it is to be used. 

Shirts and pajamas.—Simplification orders have been under consider. 
ation for some time. Action will probably be postponed until the 
spring cutting season, however, as the pajama industry reported (hat 
manufacturers had sufficient piece goods to complete their fall lines 
and as a midseason restriction would have particularly penalized sma 
stores, which rely in greater part on hand-to-mouth bacsog 

Women’s and girls’ apparel.—Women’s and girls’ outerwear was the 
subject of a style-simplification order issued in April 1942. This order 
applies to outerwear cut from any type of fabric, in contrast to the 
order on men’s and boys’ outerwear which applied only to woo! 
garments. The order provides that no more than two separate pieces 
of outer apparel—e. g., a skirt and jacket—can be priced as a unit. 
thus eliminating 3- or 4-piece suits. Maximum lengths and widths of 
skirts are designated in relation to sizes, and the depth of hems and 
width of belts are limited. The manufacture of hoods, shawls, capes, 
scarfs, and overskirts with dresses is prohibited, as is the use of tucking, 
shirring, pleating, and large sleeves which consume large quantities of 
materials. Linings of new or reprocessed wool cannot be used in 
coats, nor can wool cloth ordinarily be placed under fur trimmings. 
The manufacture of wool evening wraps is prohibited. 

Lingerie is limited to styles without ruffles, all-over pleating, 
tucking, or full sleeves. Excessive lengths and sweeps are prohibited. 

Robes, housecoats, negligees, beach coats, lounging robes, and 
pajamas can no longer be manufactured from fabrics containing any 
wool. When these garments are cut from other types of fabrics, re- 
strictions relating to fullness of sleeves, and the use of trimmings, 
shirring, pleating, and tucking apply. The order prohibits the sale, 
at a unit price, of any one garment with another. 

Shoes.—Owing to the increased demand for materials used in the 
production of shoes, the War Production Board in September 1942 
issued a conservation order which is expected to save materials to 1 
greater extent than did the voluntary program. Some of the more 
important features of the order are the prohibition against the manu- 
facture of double leather soles except for work shoes, footwear of mor 
than one color unless made solely of materials other than leather or 
rubber, wing tips except on children’s shoes, overlay tips except on 
work shoes, and metal trimmings and leather bows unless they have 
been cut from pieces which can serve no functiona) purpose. Shoe 
uppers are limited to six designated colors (black, white, three shades 
of brown, and one shade of blue). In general, a manufacturer may not 
use any designs or constructions other than those manufactured by 
him between September 1, 1940, and September 10, 1942, except in 
those cases in which changes must be made in order to comply with the 
restrictions of the order, or changes made voluntarily to make possible 
stil] greater savings of leather and other materials. 

With the increasing diversion of raw materials and labor to meet 
war needs, further restrictions will doubtless be placed upon the pro- 
duction of civilian goods. However, the nature of future restrictions 
will depend in large part, no doubt, on the developments of additional 
shortages which have not been foreseen, as well as the need for econo- 
mizing on the use of manpower in civilian industries. 
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INDIRECT PRICE INCREASES! 
By Metvitte J. Utmer, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


RAPID changes in the general conditions of demand and supply are 
always reflected in a great number of variations in quoted prices. 
Equally general, but less well known, are numerous other closely re- 
lated but indirect price changes. These are of widespread importance 
even in peacetimes, and particularly during periods of advancing indus- 
trial activity, when they often result in increasing materially the 
realized prices of sellers as well as the net costs to buyers, without 
formal changes in price quotations. Thus, when markets are active, 
“extra’’ charges for services or for certain particular grades of a product 
may be imposed, qualities of materials sold may deteriorate, their sizes 
may be reduced, free delivery may be withdrawn, etc., although the 
quoted price may remain unchanged. In periods when business 
activity is declining, the net effect of indirect changes is reversed; 
extra charges are withdrawn, new discounts are allowed, and buyers 
may effectively raise their standards of acceptable quality. For general 
observers of the price situation such changes in most cases are both 
difficult to detect and difficult to measure. 

For many reasons the frequency of indirect or ‘“‘hidden”’ price 
changes is vastly accelerated in war periods and the general importance 
of such changes is substantially increased. Their swift growth in a 
war economy is as inevitable as the sweeping changes required in pro- 
duction and transportation, the multiplicity of new activities under- 
taken, the succession of technical problems to be solved, and the for- 
midable administrative tasks suddenly thrust upon government and 
business. Since the outbreak of the present war, indirect price in- 
creases in American markets have been considerably more significant 
for many products than have the actual changes in formal price 
quotations. Since indirect changes are measurable only in small part, 
price statistics in many cases must be interpreted with these important 
qualifications m mind. Formal price increases for some commodities 
grossly understate the growth both in unit income received by sellers 
and in the unit cost to buyers. 


Reasons for Indirect Price Increases 


The pressures making for indirect price increases in the 3 years 
since the outbreak of war in Europe in August 1939 have been of two 
general kinds. On the one hand, sellers have endeavored to cover 
advancing cost or to increase profits, despite the maintenance of cus- 
tomary price lines or despite impediments such as OPA maxima to 
formal upward price revisions. On the other hand, they have en- 
deavored to maintain production standards of the past—or the ap- 
pearance of such standards—despite drastic changes in the types and 
quantities of raw materials available. 

The forces generating higher prices have, of course, been numerous 
and powerful. Huge government expenditures and expanding con- 


' This article is based primarily upon information obtained in the field by staff representatives of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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sumer incomes have increased the demand, whereas the expansioy, of 
supply during the change-over to a war economy has been diffic;|; 
and for some kinds of goods, impossible. Normal sources of supply 
for many commodities, such as silk, rubber, and tin, were lost. Pro. 
duction shifted abruptly from consumer to producer goods; scarcity 
made economies necessary for such materials as aluminum and st¢+/- 
and numerous bottlenecks delayed the completion of production fg. 
cilities for new supplies. Against these pressures were placed the 
growing price controls of the Office of Price Administration. During 
the earlier period of regulation, price “ceilings” were imposed on 
“selective” basis, i. e., only on important “key” commodities or on 
those whose prices had been advancing with particular sharpness 
in the primary markets. They were not imposed on retail prices. 
In May 1942 a general price “‘freeze’’—the General Maximum Price 
Regulation—-was imposed on all products at all levels of distribution 
with the main exception of farm products and certain foods.’ 

Thus, businessmen have in general been impelled to avoid, at least 
in part, the overt price increases which ordinarily would have been 
called forth by the prevailing market situation. While the Office of 
Price Administration has vigorously expanded its efforts to contro] 
indirect increases in price, particularly in recent months, the adminis- 
trative problem posed in defining, detecting, and eliminating these 
changes is a huge one. Moreover, it is recognized that some indirect 
price increases are unavoidable in the light of underlying conditions, 
and that others—from the standpoint of the economies required in 
war—must be regarded as desirable. 


Extras, Discounts, and “‘Concessions” 


Among the most important examples of indirect price increases are 
those found in the markets for basic metal products, such as siecel, 
copper, brass, lead, etc., sold by their producers in simple shapes sucl: 
as sheets and rods to enter as essential materials in almost every area 
of the economy. ~ As a rule, these products are quoted at fixed ‘base’ 

rices which change only slowly and by small amounts, irrespective of 

ow sharply demand and supply conditions may change. Actually, 
in contrast to the rigidity of published quotations, the effect of a high 
degree of price flexibility is achieved through the manipulation o/ « 
complex structure of discounts and extra charges. 

Producers of metal-mill products ordinarily publish elaborate price 
lists, including base prices for each type of product sold, “extra” 
charges which apply for certain physical (length, thickness, etc.) «nd 
chemical specifications, and discourits allowed for larger-quantity 
purchases and for other purposes. Published base prices seldom 
change, but published extras and discounts vary more frequent|y. 
Moreover, and more important, the extent to which published b:se 
prices, extras, and discounts apply to actual sales customarily varies 
much more widely from time to time than formal price lists indica'e. 
In periods of small or average demand, “concessions” from base pric’: 
become customary, full discounts are allowed, and extra charges «re 
levied only in part or in some cases may be waived entirely. Wh: 





? The General Maximum Price Regulation was issued by the Office of Price Administration, Apri! -*, 
ee at wholesale ae 11, at retail May 18, and for certain services on July 1. Since the issus:'¢ 
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demand rises, these practices leave considerable room for increasing 
noi only the unit incomes received by sellers but also the unit costs to 
huvers, Without changing formal price quotations. In some cases 
O! \ regulations have successfully eliminated this type of hidden price 
increase, but in certain others—particularly where difficulty was en- 
countered in fixing maxima at prevailing rather than published base 
prices, discounts and extras—the advance in actual prices paid has, 
within substantial limits, been allowed to continue.’ 

in table 1 are shown various examples of indirect price increases 
and their effects upon actual net prices paid by selected consumers of 
various steel products. The times chosen for illustration are those 
nearest to August 1939, just before the outbreak of war in Europe; 
to April 17, 1941, the effective date of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion’s ceiling on steel products; and some month in late 1941 or early 
1942. The table indicates that, whereas published base prices rose 
only moderately or not at all, actual net prices paid by some con- 
sumers rose very sharply. 

In one case (reinforcing steel bars) the published base prices rose 13 
percent between August 1939 and December 1941, while the net price 
actually paid rose by about 40 percent. In all the other examples 
published base prices as well as published extras and discounts 
remained unchanged and in one case declined, whereas actual net 
prices paid rose from 7 percent (standard pipe) to nearly 50 percent 
(cold-rolled strip). In all the examples freight was unchanged, except 
for a very small increase (2 cents per hundred pounds) on shipments of 
cold-rolled strip. The principal factors in the increase in actual prices 
paid were the withdrawal of ‘‘concessions”’ allowed from published base 
prices, the withdrawal of discounts ordinarily considered applicable, 
and the imposition of extras which, though A a gpa had not pre- 
viously been charged or had been levied only in part. Thus, the 
table shows first, the effect of withdrawing a concession or rebate; 
second, the effect of withdrawing a special discount; third, the effect 
of imposing a new extra charge; fourth, the conibined effects of with- 
drawing a concession and increasing the amount of an extra charge; 
and fifth, the combined effects of withdrawing concessions from the 
published base price, withdrawing a ‘“mill-run” discount formerly 
allowed and imposing a new extra charge for size specification. 

The examples above from the steel industry are typical of numerous 
similar practices common in the sale of brass, zinc, lead, and other 
metal products. However, the use of extra charges and/or discounts 
of one kind or another, although considerably more common in the 
sale of metal products, appears in several other markets. For example, 
building materials of numerous kinds are commonly quoted at dis- 
counts off list price, and these discounts have in some cases been low- 
ered substantially. Thus, in late 1941 and early 1942, regular trade 
discounts in many areas were reduced on roofing from 10 to 5 
percent, on certain paints from 20 to 15 percent, and on sewer 
Thus, in the original maximum price schedule on iron and steel products issued April 17, 1941, 


Be base prices’’ are defined as “the De announced prior to December 31, 1940, by Carnegie- 
lilinois Corp., American Steel & Wire Co., and National Tube Co., as base prices effective during the first 


> 





quarter of 1941 * * *.” Extras and discounts were defined as “charges in effect March 31, 1941, pre- 
scribing additions or deductions from the base price * * *.”’ It was found necessary by the Office of 
Price Administration, however, to clarify these definitions on several occasions, later, in order to distincuish 
between charges actually prevailing and those formally announced or published. For example, in Decem- 
ber 1941 the Office of Price Ad ministration defined an extra “‘in effect’’ as one which had been both published 
and filed with the OPA and had been “customarily charged” on April 16, 1941, or “during the 2 or 3 preceding 
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TasLe 1.—Effect of Indirect Price Increases on Actual Prices Paid by 
Specified Sizel Products ' 
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Consumers of 





Commodity and type of price 





Re inforcing bars (14 round): 
Published base price_____ 
Actual base price paid _____. 
Actual net price paid , = 

Reinforcing bars (34”’ round): 
Published base price_- 
Actual base price paid - bale gla alta 
Actual net price paid ?._......________ 


a ~* pipe (10%’”’ O. D. 40-48 pounds per foot): 
Published base price 
Actual base price paid _- 
Special discount for machining _ 
Other discounts 
Actual net price paid 4__.......___________. 


Manufacturers’ wire (0.118 bright basic wire): 
Published base price. hundredw —_. 
Actual base price paid 
Extras: 


Actual net price paid &_ 


Cold-rolled strip (6.001 x 0.035’ temper No. 4): 
Published base price 
Actual base price paid 
Size extra at 
Actual net price paid *........_____. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Withdrawal of discount—standard steel ; 


Philadelphia 





August 
1939 


December 
1941 





$4. 12 
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2. 65 
1. 50 








4.12 
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2. 59 
1. 56 











New extra charge—steel wire, 


Philadelp! 





August 
1939 


February 

















Withdrawal of ‘concession’ and increase of « 
charge—cold-rolled steel strip, New York ( 
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Tape 1.—Effect of Ividirect Price Increases on Actual Prices Paid by Consumers of 
Specified Steel Products '—Continued 





Withdrawal of ‘‘concession’”’ and discount and 
imposition of new extra charge—cold-rolled 
steel strip, Toledo 





Commodity and typeof price Percent ef 

| September .. 
1939 1939 to 

April 1942 





= 


Cold-rolled strip (0.065 x 1246” x 96’): 
Published base price ; hundredweight - - 
Actual base price paid _......................do... 
Size extra : 
Mill-run discount 
Actual met peiee paid ©... .................... 

















1 ( comapenes from data collected in a special field study by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2 December 1941. 

3 Including extras, discounts, and freight which were unchanged throughoat the period. 

‘ Including freight from basing point which was unchanged throughout the period. 

5 Including freight which remained unchanged throughout the period. 

* Including freight from basing point which rose only slightly (2 cents per 100 pounds) during the period. 


pipe from 25 to 20 percent; on zinc oxide in one area-a 25- 
percent discount was eliminated altogether. In the markets for 
chemicals a discount of 2 to 5 percent on trisodium |phosphate was 
withdrawn and the extra charge for bagged nitrate of soda was raised 
from $2 to $3 per ton over the price for nitrate in bulk. 

Even for such products as clothing, roughly analogous market prac- 
tices are to be noted. Many manufacturers of neckwear, sweaters, 
jackets, and sportswear have added an extra charge of 25 cents per 
dozen for sewing in labels, formerly included without charge. Pro- 
tective “pliofilm’ covers for hats, formerly supplied by manufac- 
turers without charge, now cost from 15 to 35 cents per dozen. 

In some markets efforts to increase net prices through indirect 
methods have resulted in violations of OPA maximum price regula- 
tions and in this connection Federal officials have issued repeated 
warnings. Coffee dealers and jobbers were accused of obtaining 
illegally a 7%-percent premium on small orders, through refusing to 
sell except in lots of 25 bags or less.‘ Similarly, dealers of paraffin wax 
were charged with splitting shipments into units small enough to 
obtain a premium amounting to 1% cents per pound.® 


Transportation and Changing Channels of Distribution 


Through the war period the routes that numerous commodities 
have taken in trade, the marketing structure through which they pass, 
and the level and incidence of transportation costs have been altered 
drastically. In some cases, such as the shift in shipments of gasoline 
from tanker to railroad, the change was beyond the control of mar- 
keters and the added costs involved have been largely absorbed by 
Government subsidies. In others, these changes have taken the form 
of substantial indirect price increases to the buyer. 


‘ OPA Release No. P M-3342, May 18, 1942. 
* OPA Release No. P M-2972, April 18, 1942. 
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For example, certain producers of scarce commodities whose })»o4. 
ucts are sold under ceilings fixed on a “delivered’’ basis, have soy, 
reference to nearby consumers in order to save freight cha: ec 
ere supply problems have become serious for this reason, »-\jef 
has frequently been provided by the Office of Price Administra joy, 
Thus, sellers of hide glue have been permitted to add transport» ‘io 
costs in excess of 75 cents per hundred pounds—a price increas: fo, 
some consumers which is not reflected in the formal base quotatioy 
for this product. Similarly, additional charges for freight costs are 
now added to the prices for waste paper under some conditions, fo; 
certain coal-tar derivatives (benzol, toluol, xylol, and solvent naphtha). 
and for other products.® 
Where geographical pricing structures are more elaborate, s\iifts 
in transportation costs often take the form of changes in basing points. 
Thus, for the domestic grade of sodium nitrate, formerly quoted at 
Gulf or Atlantic ports, this was accomplished through quoting the 
price at Hopewell, Va.—a change which has resulted in added costs 
for some southern consumers. For steel an informal shift in basing 
points from Pacific coast ports to eastern base points has substantially 
increased costs for consumers in western States. Although Pacific 
basing points are formally still in effect for steel shipped from easteri 
mills by water or for steel supplied by western mills, the great bulk 
of the product is now transported by railroad because of the shortay: 
of shipping space, and the type and sizes rolled by western mills are 
highl limited. The effect upon a buyer of steel in the West is shown 
in table 2. Formal base prices remained unchanged from May 1°41 
through April 1942, but actual net prices paid rose from 15 to 22 per- 
cent. Between these two dates the base point effective for this con- 
sumer had been changed from the Pacific coast to Chicago, thereby 
shifting the costs of transportation from seller to buyer. 


TABLE 2.—Effect of Change in Basing Point on Actual Prices Paid by a Consumer of 
Structural-Steel Forms, San Francisco ' 





Commodity and type of price May 1941 





Structural angles (base size): 
hundredweight 


8 


Actual net price 

Structural channels . 
Pacific coast base price paid 
Chicago base 
Freight from 


Srpops or pop Srp ger 
N3Sa NSNSS 8SSea 














! Computed from data collected in a special field study by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
2 February 1942. 
3 April 1941, 





* In some other cases the OPA has been forced to issue special warnings against adding unusual or 


authorized charges for t to selling prices. (See amendment to price schedule No. 36 (Douglas 


lumber) and OPA Release No. OPA-T 3, June 24, 1942 (paper and pulp).) 
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Acide from changes in the incidence and amount of transportation 
costs, however, other aspects of the marketing structures for many 
commodities have undergone a marked transformation. Thus, the 
place of the dealer in the distribution of scrap metals, once of vital 
importance, has now faded into relative insignificance for metals such 
as aluminum. In order to insure the prompt flow of such strategic 
materials into proper channels, Federal officials have ordered that 
producers of certain types of scrap turn these waste materials directly 
into the hands of designated industrial consumers, without the 
intervention of dealers.’ Besides resulting in economies in the use of 
important metals, such changes have often resulted in savings for 
buyers. 

In contrast, in certain periods since August 1939 the number of 
jobbers and dealers in some commodities increased, and their added 
charges became a part of the ultimate buyer’s cost. In mid-1941 
this was particularly true of chemical markets, where speculation had 
encouraged the growth of a “resale”? market in which some materials 
were sold at prices many times the formal quotations prevailing. 
Thus, liceah original producers maintained published quotations 
unchanged at 5% cents per pound for formaldehyde and 19% cents 
for potassium permanganate, these products actually sold to some 
consumers at 13 cents and 60 cents, respectively.* Similarly, oxalic 
acid was quoted at 10% cents but actually sold for 23 cents per pound.® 
Sales in these cases were effected through intermediaries—jobbers and 
brokers—many of whom were newcomers in the market. This 
practice was promptly censured by Federal officials and reports of it 
later disappeared from trade journals.® 


Quality Changes 


Quality changes constitute one torm of indirect price movement of 
major importance. Among consumer goods these changes are in 
many cases not readily detected, although the Wool Labeling Act and 
the requirements of the Federal Trade Commission for Jabeling rayon 
have materially improved this situation. Accordingly, quality 
changes in consumer goods represent the besi-known example of the 
“hidden” price increase.’ Thus, the weight and wool content of 

den , g 

fabrics in ere blankets, and other products made of wool has 
been lowered; thread counts in cotton fabrics have been reduced, silk 
in numerous uses has given way to cotton or rayon, cheaper grades of 
leather have been substituted for calf in shoes, and so on. In most 
cases, no formal price reductions were made to compensate for this 
deterioration in quality, and substitutes have commonly sold in the 
same “price lines’’ as the originals. The most recent of these quality 
changes in consumer goods are discussed in some detail in the preceding 
article in this issue (page 891)." 

While perhaps not so spectacular, similar changes in producer 
goods have likewise occurred on a broad scale during the war period. 
Among producer goods, however, these changes are in the majority of 

’ Office of Production Management, Supplementary Order No. M-1-D, January 7, 1942. 

* Journal of Commerce (New York), May 7 and May 14, 1941. 

* OPA-CS Release No. PM-866, August 5, 1941. 
_'* For purposes of measuring changes in the cost of living, expert “shoppers” of the Bureau of Labor 
Statisties carefully define each commodity priced in order to ascertain, so far as possible, all important 
changes in quality. Where such changes occur, every effort is made to price products of quality equivalent 
to that of the original. Hence, “hidden” price changes of this type are in considerable part discovered and 
accounted for in the Bureau’s index of the cost of living. 


‘| See also Monthly Labor Review, February 1941 (pp. 286-291): Effects of Rising Costs on Quality of 
Wearing Apparel. 
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cases subject to ready detection. The size and chemical compositio, J ord 
of metals are usually carefully defined and are always subject to tes;. [HB Bos 
the qualities of hides and leathers, of lumber, machines, tools, dye: 9B sub 
chemicals, and other commodities used in production may likewis, pail 
be classified with some precision. Yet quality changes have occurred J rest 
in many producer-goods markets even though they occur with tho MiB as { 
knowledge of buyers. The relative scarcity prevailing, combined 9 fibe 
with swollen demand, has resulted in the placing of premiums of ay. [i tur 
type or another on almost all materials, while Government regulations stet 
have prohibited or eliminated the uses of many strategic commodities J tor 
for certain purposes. in 
Accordingly, specifications for certain producer goods have bee, §% ma 
openly -altered with no compensating change in price. For example, J inc 
phosphate rock, used for mixed fertilizers, was until December 194) ( 
sold with a minimum bone phosphate lime content of 72 percent, by: gov 
since that date this content has been reduced to 70 percent. Second- rat 
ary aluminum sold to the steel industry for deoxidizing purposes J is 
formerly possessed from 96 to 98 percent pure aluminum content. res 
but more recently has been reduced in purity to a content ranging JB is | 
down from 94 to 88 percent in some cases. Similarly, formulas for J pre 
dyes, paints, and certain other chemical products have been reduced J ell 
in strength or altered in other ways. For products such as recon- && lov 
ditioned steel drums (of great importance in shipping lubricants, fuel 
oils, and certain foods and chemicals), standards of durability, clean- 
liness and soundness have been progressively lowered. 
Such revisions in specifications as those noted above are frequently | 
accomplished with the knowledge of Federal price officials. They 
may in such cases be permitted because supply conditions, inevitable 
in a war economy, as well as the nature of the uses involved appear 
to warrant the changes, or because problems of grade classification 
or strict enforcement present unusual difficulty. There is another 
type of change, often referred to as ‘‘upgrading,’”’ in which closely 
related quality changes are accomplished with the main objective of 
evading Office of Price Administration maximum-price schedules. 
Since this practice is illegal, under OPA regulations, little specific 
information is available, but general reports have appeared with 
frequency and at great length in trade publications as well as in 
official statements of the OPA and other Government offices. In the 
case of scrap steel, aluminum, and zinc—commodities of critical 
importance to the war effort—dirty, contaminated, or impure and 
unsegregated scrap has been reported sold at the maximum prices 
set for clean and dry, or pure and segregated materials.” In this 
way—through billing low-grade products as high-grade products 
indirect price increases ranging up to 40 percent have occurred. 
Similarly, “upgrading” has been reported at various times for waste 
paper, hides and skins, lumber, and meat products.“ Court injunc- 
tions were requested by OPA early in September 1942 against more 
than 100 meat packers and wholesale distributors, in order to compe! 
compliance with maximum-price regulations. The complaints were 
upgrading and also ‘‘plain and simple overcharging.”’ 
articularly in recent months, however, the most prominent quality 
changes have been those inspired either directly or indirectly by 
12 See American Metal Market, July 10 and August 2, 1941, and OPA Release Nos. OPA-5 (June 1 a W 
1942), PM-645 (June 30, 1941), and PM-1608 (November 19, 1941). ; 


3 Wall Street Journal, August 29, 1942 and OPA Release Nos. PM-1021 (August 27, 1941), OP A-324 
(July 24, 1942), OP A-257 (July 14, 1942), and OP A-662 (September 3, 1942). (J 
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orders of the Office of Price Administration and War Production 
Board. Thus, restrictions on the use of tin have given rise to the 
substitution of glass, wood, fibers, and plastics in containers for foods, 
paints, petroleum, and other commodities. Shortages have likewise 
resulted in the substitution of plywood for steel even in such products 
as freight cars and lifeboats and in the substitution of cotton or other 
fibers for burlap in the manufacture of bags for packaging agricul- 
tural commodities. On specific order by the War Production Board, 
steel wheels requiring no rubber will eliminate rubber tires from trac- 
tors, combines, and other farm machinery. Similarly, the variety 
in size and type of product has been ordered reduced for numerous 
machines, machine tools, hand tools (such as spades and shovels), 
incandescent lamps, and many other products. 

Clearly, many of the quality changes required by Federal orders 
voverning the conservation of strategic materials result in increased, 
rather than reduced, expenses for producers. In either case an effort 
is ordinarily made by price officials to adjust ceiling schedules to these 
resulting changes in costs. Nevertheless,, it is m. Pr possible—nor 
is it intended in a war economy—to compensate consumers of the 
products concerned for reduced efficiency. A case in point is the 
elimination of rubber tires from tractors, which results in seriously 
lowering their effective power. 


Discontinuance of Cheaper Lines and Services 


The “economies” currently introduced in merchandising and pricing 
policies are numerous and varied and often effectively succeed 1n rais- 
ing costs for purchasers without a nominal change in price. In some 


S cases these practices are clear violations of the intent of OPA regula- 


tions; in others they are reflections of the general husbanding of goods 
and services necessary ina wareconomy. In consumer-goods markets 
such practices as the discontinuance of cheaper lines and the with- 
drawal of formerly ‘‘free’’ services are to be particularly noted, though 
analogous practices are also important in markets for certain industrial 
commodities. For example, Boston manufacturers of women’s low- 
priced shoes have discontinued sale of $2 models in favor of those 
selling at $3. Men’s $1 shirts have been largely replaced by those 
retailing at $1.69 or more. Unbranded sheets and pillowcases, used 
by retailers as “sales’’ items, have been largely eliminated in favor of 
the exclusive sale of branded products at higher prices. Laundries 
in some areas have withdrawn cheaper types of services, such as 
“thrift,” “economy,” or wet-wash lines. 

Frequently such substitutions evolve into rather obvious attempts 
to evade the effects of OPA ceilings. Thus, numerous ‘‘new’’ products 
are created selling at higher prices than those produced when maxi- 
mum price regulations were originally issued. This hasbeen particularly 
true in the textile industry, where newly created weaves (for men’s 
and women’s clothing, household decorations, etc.) have been used 
to justify higher prices under OPA formulas for setting maxima for 
such products. Partly because of this practice, OPA orders have been 
issued for some industries limiting the number of new products which 
may be created during the various selling seasons."* 

Withdrawals of various services ordinarily rendered in connection 
with the sale of goods have'been most frequent on the retail level but 


* See, for example, OPA Release Nos. OPA-223 (July 8, 1942), on woven decorative fabrics, OP A-298 
(July 17, 1942), on soap, and OPA-181 on men’s and boys’ summer clothing. 
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have not been confined exclusively to these markets. In many cases 
however, these economies have been viewed with approval and hay, 
often been actively encouraged by Government officials; while ¢ljz. 
inating “frills,” they have also resulted in saving goods and services 
which could be put to better use for more essential wartime purposes." 
Thus, several important retailers have eliminated or curtailed ¢. 0. 4 
orders. Free deliveries have also been eliminated or reduced jp 
number, as well as gift wrapping, the refunding of telephone charges 
and the “lay-away” system. Similarly, numerous economies jy 
packaging have occurred both at retail and wholesale. Four shirts 
instead of two or three are now packed in a single box, one dozey 
pairs of hose instead of three or six pairs, etc. Many of these changes 
particularly at retail, have been recommended by the OPA in order to 
help reduce overhead, since some retailers (such as sellers of hardware) 
are faced with a sharply declining volume of merchandise because of 
WPB supply restrictions. 


Controls by Office of Price Administration 


As frequently noted in the previous discussion, the OPA has by 
no means ignored the existence of indirect methods for increasing 
—w Gradually, many hidden price increases have been effectively 
1alted and numerous actions recently taken were directed toward their 
further restriction. Some of these orders have been discussed or noted 
in preceding paragraphs. Thus, the imposition of extra charges, 
premiums, or withdrawal of customary discounts without authoriza- 
tion, have been prohibited with specific reference to the devices used 
in the sales of particular commodities such as brass ingots, waste 
paper, paraffin wax, farm machinery, coffee, cocoa, and many others 
of wide variety. Orders have likewise been issued prohibiting the 
unauthorized shifting of transportation costs, and the payment of 
unauthorized “commissions” to brokers and jobbers. Orders designed 
to check needless quality changes or to adjust prices for required 
changes in quality have been issued for a long list of commodities, 
including such diverse products as fabrics, soap, and farm machinery. 

On the other hand, the control problem inherent in the effective 
elimination of hidden price increases is tremendous. The necessary 
distinctions between unjustified indirect increases, those which may 
be considered unavoidable (such as the ones resulting from changes in 
the raw materials available, in transportation costs, in extra expenses 
traceable to new specifications, etc.), and those which may be regarded 
as desirable in the interests of economy, are often nebulous and for 
administrative purposes highly difficult to define. Moreover, the 
determination of prevailing prices or of adequate price ceilings in an 
industrial price structure as complex as that for steel, or of quality 
standards applicable to such commodities as furniture, pose technica! 
tasks of formidable magnitude. A considerable problem is presented 
in the mere number and variety of indirect price changes in markets 
swept by the demands of war. The record of the ce of Price 
Administration thus far—and particularly in recent months—demon- 
strates a gradually expanding effort to solve these problems, and to 
eliminate or at least to circumscribe the major types of indirect 
increases in price. 

Wc Ba Administrator Henderson recently declared: “* * * there are many services given bY 


stores w are not essential; in fact, are not even desirable under wartime conditions. It is these super '\ci8! 


a from pre-war days—that can and should be eliminated” (New York Times, Septe: ber 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT OF FACTORY WAGE 
EARNERS, BY SEX, APRIL 1941 AND APRIL 1942? 


Summary 


ESTIMATES prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate 
that by April 1942 approximately 11.7 million wage earners were 
employed in manufacturing establishments, an increase of 1.5 million 
(14.6 percent) over the April 1941 level. This marked increase was 
not, however, shared proportionately by both male and female em- 
loyees. During this l-year period, male factory workers increased 
” 15.9 percent (1,254,000 workers), whereas female employment 
increased by 10.1 percent (233,000 employees). The greater relative 
gain in the employment of males caused the proportion of females to 
decrease from 22.6 percent to 21.7 percent of all factory wage earners 
in April 1941 and April 1942, respectively. 

As was to be expected, the mass conversion of industries from peace- 
time to war production, durmg the initial stages of the war effort, 
required the employment of highly skilled and semiskilled labor. At 
the time, there were still sarge numbers of men unemployed or dis- 
employed because of plant shut-downs resulting from priorities and 
other related causes. As these new and converted plants began actual 
production activities, former employees were rehired and many men 
shifted from low-paid industries to the higher-paid war industries. 
Simultaneously, the demands of the armed forces began to drain male 
workers from the factories. In many local areas, labor shortages 
became more apparent. As the labor supply of men becomes ex- 
hausted, it will become more and more necessary to divide the more 
dificult jobs into their component operations and to train women to 
perform many of these operations. In the expansion of the so-called 
“heavy industries,” which require male employees, it is expected that 
many of the additional men will come from the leccimnatial consumer- 
goods industries where their jobs can more readily be filled by women. 

By mid-April 1942, there had been no marked general increase in 
the employment of woman factory workers. Three nondurable-goods 
industry groups—textiles, food manufactures, and chemicals and 
petroleum—accounted for approximately 40 percent of the total 
increase in the employment of women. Other industries in which 
outstandingly greater numbers of women were found were the manu- 
facture of electrical machinery and of transportation equipment. In 
the nonferrous-metals industry, however, their number declined. 

All States except Michigan shared in the increased factory employ- 
ment during the year. Employment increased in all sections of the 
country, but the Pacific States, with a gain of 51 percent, had the 
lead. The war is gradually shifting the concentration of industrial 
employment from the East to the West and South Central regions. 

These estimates of employment are based on voluntary reports 
submitted to the Bureau of Labor Statistics from a large number of 
cooperating employers. The ratios of male and female org in 
April 1942 are based on a sample of over 31,000 establishments em- 
ploying approximately 6,900,000 wage earners. The April 1941 ratios 
are based on reports from over 24,000 firms, employing 5,000,000 wage 
earners in April 1942, which had also submitted reports for April 1941. 

' Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Employment Statistics, by A. H. Ayeroff. 
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Employment of Men and Women, by Industry Groups 


About 40 percent of the increased employment of women wa, 
found in the textile, food, and chemicals and petroleum industric 
(table 1). Other large increases occurred in electrical machinery 
(20,000) and transportation equipment (21,000). The employmen 
of women in the transportation-equipment group increased by 7; 
percent over the April 1941 level, owing to increased employment of 
women in the expanding aircraft industry. Other large relatiy, 
increases occurred in chemicals and petroleum (52 percent), lumbe; 
(38 percent), machinery, except electrical (30 percent), and furniture 
(19 percent). In the nonferrous-metals industries the number of 
women employed in April 1942 was actually less than the number 
employed in April 1941, although the number of men increased by 
27,000. In the rubber industries both male and female employment 
declined as a result of curtailed production of civilian goods. 


TaBLe 1.—Estimated Employment of Factory Wage Earners, by Major Industry ( roup ! 
and by Sex, April 1941 and April 1942 ? 


[Figures for number employed are given in thousands] 





; Percent of change j; 
April 1941 April 1942 employment, April 
1941 to April 1942 
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1 The industrial distributions, for the most part, are based on the regular peacetime activities of the 
porting establishments and do not reflect the conversion to war products. 

2 The estimates of total employment of factory wage earners in April 1941 and April 1942 are not comp® 
rable with previously released estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These estimates are based 00 
the Bureau’s index of factory employment adjusted to levels derived from data reported by employers une 
the State unemployment-compensation programs, made available by the Bureau of Employment Security 
of the Social Security Board. Because of the omission of certain miscellaneous industries and since some © 
the major industry groups are subject to further revision, the sum of the group will not equal the total manu 
facturing estimates. 
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Employment of Factory Wage Earners 


Geographical Distribution of Employment 


All States ? except Michigan showed an increase in the employment 
of factory wage earners during the year ending April 1942 (table 2). 
In Michigan the curtailed activities in automobile plants during the 
period of conversion caused the employment decline. The largest 
relative increases occurred in those States in which war industries 
were centered, such as Kansas (60 percent), Colorado (56 percent), 
California (54 percent), Oregon (48 percent), Washington (41 percent), 
Nebraska (40 percent), Alabama (37 percent), and Maryland (31 
percent). It should be noted that in many of the States in which 
large increases have occurred in factory employment, agriculture had 
held an important place in the industrial economy of the State prior 
to 1941. 

By April 1942 the war had already affected the geographical dis- 
tribution of factory wage earners. Although employment increased 
in all regions of the country, the relative changes varied from 8 per- 
cent in the East North Central States to 51 percent for the Pacific 
States. The percent of total factory wage earners employed in the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, and South At- 
lantic States decreased from April 1941 to April 1942. The percentage 
distributions for April 1941 and April 1942 for the various geographical 
regions are given in the accompanying statement. 


April April 
1941 1942 
le iin i Ain ss ial heme wtadn een aan 11. 
Middle Atlantic 28. 
East North Central 26. 
West North Central 4. 
South Atlantic 11. 
East South Central 4. 
West South Central 3. 
Mountain ¥ 
Pacific 7. 
100. 0 


United States 


In almost half of the States the ratio of female to total employment 
decreased slightly from April 1941 to April 1942 as a result of the 
proportionately greater increase in the employment of men. In April 
1942, the ratios of females to total varied from 36.0 percent in Rhode 
Island to 5.4 percent in Washington. In 8 other States (in addition 
to Rhode Island)—-Georgia, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia—approxi- 
mately 3 out of every 10 employed wage earners in April 1942 were 
women. This proportion is indicative of the minimum potential ratio 
of female employment in manufacturing industries which may be 
expected as the need for additional workers continues. 

_ More than half of the total increase in female employment occurred 
in six leading industrial States—New York (26,200), New Jersey 
(23,300), Ohio (20,400), Illinois (18,500), California (16,200), and 
Pennsylvania (15,200). The largest relative increase occurred in 

1 Since manufacturing employment in Arizona, District of Columbia, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 

Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming is slight and the estimates by sex are based on 


small samples, the data for these 10 States have been combined. These estimates indicate, however, that 
faztory employment decreased in Idaho and Montana. 
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Colorado where female employment doubled over the year p,; 
Other large relative increases are shown for Nebraska (70 per « 
Iowa (49 percent), Arkansas (45 percent), Kansas (40 percent 


Oregon (36 percent). The only significant decreases were report» 
Michigan and Virginia. 


TaBLe 2.—Estimated Employment of Factory Wage Earners, by State and by Sex, . 
1941 and April 19421 


[Figures for number employed are given in thousands) 
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1 The State estimates of total employment of factory wage earners in April 1941 and April 1942 are }ased 
on the Bureau of Labor Statistics unpublished series of factory employment which has been adjus'« to 
levels derived from data reported by employers under the State unemployment-compensation prog’ ss, 
made available by the Bureau of Emplo gy i Bretagne afb sags | Board. i 

* Includes Arizona, District of Columbia, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, = uth 
Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming. 





Wartime Policies 


STABILIZATION OF COST OF LIVING BY WAGE AND 
PRICE CONTROL 


THE President, on October 3, 1942, appointed Mr. Justice James F. 
Byrnes of the United States Supreme Court to be Director of Eco- 
* nomic Stabilization. At the same time he issued an Executive order 
which gave the Director sweeping authority to control civilian pur- 
chasing power and stabilize farm prices, urban and rural rents, and 
wages ahd salaries paid in industry. A board was also created to 
assist the Director in preventing any further inflationary rise in living 
costs. 

These actions followed immediately after the passage of an anti- 
inflation law by Congress, amending the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, and directing the President to issue, on or before Novem- 
ber 1, a general order stabilizing prices, wages, and salaries, on the 
' basis of the levels of September 15, 1942. However, the President 
was authorized thereafter to make adjustments in prices and wages 
in order to aid in the effective prosecution of the war or to correct 
gross inequities. ‘The law specified restrictions on the prices which 
may be established for agricultural products, and prohibited reduc- 
tion of wages for any particular work below those paid therefor 
between January 1 and September 15, 1942. 

The Executive order, putting the new legislation into effect, for- 
bade any wage increases above the level of September 15, 1942, and 
any decreases below the highest wage paid between January 1 and 
September 15, 1942, unless approved by the National War Labor 
Board. Such changes may be approved by that Board only when 
‘necessary to correct maladjustments or inequalities, to eliminate 
substandards of living, to correct gross inequities, or to aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war.” The order extended the jurisdic- 
tion of the War Labor Board to all industries and employees, instead 
of only to those involved in a labor dispute. 

Increases in salaries below $5,000 a year were permitted by the 
order, but no increases in salaries above this amount may be made 
without the approval of the Director of Economic Stabilization, 
except where “an individual has been assigned to more difficult or 
responsible work.” As in the case of wages, salaries may not be 
decreased below the highest rate paid between January 1 and Sep- 
tember 15, 1942. The director was also authorized to fix a salary 
limit of $25,000 after payment of taxes, but with due allowance for 
life-insurance premiums and “fixed obligations heretofore incurred.”’ 

The order required prices of raw and processed agricultural com- 
modities to be stabilized as far as seagtidable at levels of September 15, 
1942, and in conformity with the standards established in the new 
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law. To effectuate this policy, the President in two letters to Pr, 
Administrator Leon Henderson directed him to establish price ceiling, 
on foods not previously controlled, and to freeze all rents throughoy, 
the Nation. He was also authorized to order reductions in rep 
“in such areas as you deem appropriate.” 

In accordance with the directive of the President, the Price Aq. 
ministrator immediately placed emergency price ceilings on virtually 
all food items previously exempt from price control. The emergency 
food ceilings froze, at the highest levels between September 28 anj 
October 2, the prices charged by individual food retailers, wholesale 
and processors. The aan cover butter, cheese, evaporated an( 
condensed milk, eggs, poultry, flour, dry onions, potatoes, fresh an( 
canned citrus fruits and juices, dry edible beans, corn meal, ani 
mutton. About 90 percent of the average family food budget js 
therefore covered by price control. 

A few days after this order was issued, the Price Administrato; 
extended rent control to the entire Nation. He designated 45 addi- 
tional defense rental areas embracing every section of the country jy 
which a ceiling had not previously been placed on rents. For thes 
areas, the Administrator recommended that the ceilings be placed at 
the rents in effect March 1, 1942. 

The Director of Economic Mobilization has issued comprehensive 
regulations for administrative control of all salary and wage adjust- 
ments.' Jurisdiction over wages is vested in the National War Labor 
Board, while control of salary adjustments is divided between the 
Board and the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Authority of the War 
Labor Board extends to all wage adjustments and all salary payments 
under $5,000 a year where the employee is represented by a labor 
union or is not employed in a bona fide executive, administrative, or 
professional capacity. The Bureau of Internal Revenue controls all 
salary payments above $5,000 a year and those below $5,000 not 
within the jurisdiction of the War Labor Board. 


Act To Aid in Stabilizing Cost of Living 


The act directs the President to issue on or before November |, 
1942, a general order stabilizing prices, wages, and salaries, affecting 
the cost of living, on the basis of the levels which existed on Septem- 
ber 15, 1942, as far as practicable. However, the President may 
thereafter provide for making necessary adjustments. He is given 
authority to issue regulations necessary for carrying out the prov: 
sions of the act, to exercise any power conferred upon him by the 
act through such department, agency, or officer as he may direct, 
and to suspend the provisions of the Emergency Price Contro! Act 
of 1942 relating to maximum prices of agricultural commodities and 
the payment of compensation for personal services. 

Under the act no common carrier or other public utility is allowed 
to make any general increase in its rates or charges which were i 
effect on September 15, 1942, unless it first gives 30 days’ notice to 
the President or his designated agency, sab consents to the intel- 
vention by such agency before the authority having jurisdiction to 
consider such increase. 





1A summary of these regulations will appear in the December Monthly Labor Review. 
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CONTROL OF WAGES AND SALARIES 


Under the act no employer shall pay, and no employee shall receive, 
wages or salaries in contravention of the regulations issued by the 
President. The President is directed to prescribe the extent to 
which any wage or salary payment made in contravention of such 
regulations Shall be disregarded by governmental agencies in deter- 
mining the costs or expenses of any employer for the purposes of any 
other law or regulation. The act does not prevent the reduction by 
any private employer of the salary of any employee receiving $5,000 
or more per annum. 

The terms ‘“‘wages” and “salaries” include additional compensa- 
tion, on an annual or other basis, paid to employees by their em- 
ployers for personal services (excluding insurance and pension benefits 
in a reasonable amount to be determined by the President). How- 
ever, for the purpose of determining wages or salaries for any period 

rior to September 16, 1942, such additional compensation shall be 
taken into account only in cases where it has been customarily paid 
by employers to their employees. 

“The President may limit or prohibit the payment of double time, 
except when, because of emergency conditions, an employee is re- 
quired to work for 7 consecutive days in any regularly scheduled 
workweek. 

However, no action with respect to wages or salaries can be taken 
under the act (1) which is inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act or the National Labor Relations Act, or 
(2) for the purpose of reducing the wages or salaries for any particular 
work below the highest wages or salaries paid for such work between 


January 1, 1942, and September 15, 1942. Nevertheless, the Presi- 
dent may, without regard to the limitations contained in clause (2), 
adjust wages to the extent that he finds necessary in any case to 


correct gross inequities and also aid in the effective prosecution of 
the war. 


PROVISIONS RELATING TO EMERGENCY PRICE-CONTROL ACT 


All provisions (including prohibitions and penalties) of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, which are applicable with respect to 
orders or regulations under such act shall, insofar as they are not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act, be applicable in the same 
manner and for the same purposes with respect to regulations or orders 
issued by the Price Administrator in the exercise of any functions 
which may be delegated to him under authority of this act. Nothing 
in the act is to be construed to invalidate any provision of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942 except to the extent that such 
provisions are suspended by specific provisions of this act, or to 


invalidate any regulation, price schedule, or order issued or effective 
under such act. 


AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Maximum prices of agricultural commodities —No maximum price 

shall be established for any agricultural commodity below a price 

which will reflect to producers the higher of the following prices, as 

determined by the Secretary of Agriculture: (1) The parity price for 
490168—42——-8 
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such commodity or a comparable price, or (2) the highest price », 
ceived by the producers of such commodity between January 1, | 94) 
and September 15, 1942. Similarly, no maximum price may }, 
established for any commodity processed or manufactured from ayy 
agricultural commodity below a price which will reflect to the py. 
ducers of such agricultural commodity a price equal to the higher o/ 
the two classes of prices. 

Without regard to (2), the President may adjust the maximyy 
price to the extent that he finds necessary to correct gross inequitic 
but not below a price which will reflect to agricultural producers {}, 
parity price specified in class 1. Modifications are to be made whe 
necessary to increase production for war purposes or where the may. 
imum price does not reflect increased costs. In fixing price maxim, 
for agricultural commodities and for commodities processed 
manufactured from agricultural commodities, adequate consideratioy 
must be given to farm labor. 

Loans on agricultural commodities —The Commodity Credit Cor. 
poration is authorized and directed to make loans on cotton, com, 
wheat, rice, tobacco, and peanuts, harvested after December 3) 
1941, and before the expiration of the 2-year period beginning wit) 
the first day of January immediately following the date upon which 
the President or Congress declares that hostilities in the present war 
have terminated. However, producers must not have disapproved 
marketing quotas for such commodity for the marketing year begin. 
ning in the calendar year in which such crop is harvested. Loans 
shall be made as follows: 

(1) To cooperators (except those outside the commercial con- 
producing area, in the case of corn) at the rate of 90 percent of the 
parity price for the commodity as of the beginning of the marketing 
year. 

(2) To cooperators outside the commercial corn-prodicing area, 
in the case of corn, at the rate of 75 percent of the rate specified in 
(1) above. 

(3) To noncooperators (except those outside the commercial corn- 
producing area, in the case of corn) at the rate of 60 percent of the 
rate specified in (1) above and only on so much of the commodity as 
would be subject to penalty if marketed. 

All provisions of law applicable with respect to loans under tli 
Pore ee rivtebe Adjustment Act, unless inconsistent with provisions o! 
this law, are applicable with respect to loans under the new legislation. 
The loan rate as specified in (1) above may be adjusted by the Presi- 
dent at a rate below the present 90 percent rate and not less than the 
former 85 percent rate, if he determines that the loan rate so fixed is 
necessary to prevent an increase in the cost of feed for livestock and 
poultry and to aid in the effective prosecution of the war. 

The act also increased the rate of parity loans on nonbasic con- 
modities, where increased production is required for war purposes, 
from 85 to 90 percent. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


Penalties —Any individual, corporation, partnership, or associ: tio! 
willfully violating any provision of the act, or of any regulation pro- 
mulgated thereunder, shall, upon conviction, be subject to a fine 0 
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not more than $1,000, or to imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or to both such fine and imprisonment. 

Term of act—The provisions of the act, except those relating to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, and all regulations thereunder, 
will terminate on June 30, 1944, or on such earlier date as the Con- 
gress or the President may prescribe. The termination date of the 
Emergency Price Control Act was also extended to June 30, 1944. 


Executive Order Controlling Wages and Prices 


The Executive order, issued on October 3, 1942, established in the 
Executive Office of the President an Office of Economic Stabilization 
headed by an Economic Stabilization Director. An Economic 
Stabilization Board was also established, consisting of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Secretary of Labor, es Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Price Administrator, the Chairman’of the National War Labor 
Board, and two representatives each of labor, management, and 
farmers, appointed by the President. The Director is to advise and 
consult with this Board. He may also invite for consultation the 
head of any other department or agency. The Director is to serve as 
Chairman of the Board. 

Powers of Director—The Director, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, is to formulate and develop a comprehensive national economic 
policy relating to the control of civilian purchasing power, prices, 
rents, wages, salaries, profits, rationing, subsidies, and all related 
matters—all for the purpose of preventing avoidable increases in the 
cost of living, cooperating in minimizing the unnecessary migration of 
labor from one business, industry, or region to another, and facilitating 
the prosecution of the war. Po give effect to this comprehensive 
national economic policy the Director is authorized to issue directives 
on policy to the Federal departments and agencies concerned. 

he guiding policy of the Director and of all departments and 
agencies of the Government shall be that of stabilizing the cost of 
living in accordance with the act of October 2, 1942. The admin- 
istration of activities related to the national economic policy will 
remain with the departments and agencies now Seumenediile for such 
activities, but such administration must conform to the directives 
issued by the Director. 


WAGES AND HOURS 


_ Stabilization of wages and salaries—The order provides that no 
increases in wage rates, granted as a result of voluntary agreement, 
collective bargaining, conciliation, arbitration, or otherwise, and 
no decreases in wage rates, shall be authorized unless notice of such 
increases or decreases shall have been filed with the National War 
Labor Board, and unless the Board has approved such increases or 
decreases. The Board shall not approve any increase in the wage 
rates prevailing on September 15, 1942, unless the increase is necessary 
to correct maladjustments or inequalities, to eliminate substandards of 
living, to correct gross inequities, or to aid in the effective prosecution 


| of the war. However, where the Board or the Price Administrator 
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believes that a proposed wage increase will require a change ii, th, 
price ceiling of the commodity or service involved, such proposed 
increase, if approved by the Board, shall become effective o:\ly if 
es by the Director. 

he National War Labor Board is directed not to approve , 
decrease in the wages for any particular work below the highest \ age 
paid therefor between January 1, 1942, and September 15, 1942 
except to correct gross inequities and to aid in the effective prosec \itioy 
of the war. By general regulation, the Board is to make such es mp- 
tions from the provisions of the order in the case of small total wag. 
increases or decreases as it deems necessary for the effective admin. 
istration of the order. 

No increases in salaries now in excess of $5,000 per year (unless the 
individual has been assigned to more difficult or responsible work 
shall be granted until otherwise determined by the Director. \, 
decrease shall be made in the salary for any particular work below 
the highest salary paid therefor between January 1, 1942, and Septem. 
ber 15, 1942, except to correct gross inequities and to aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war. 

The Director is authorized to take the necessary action, and to 
issue the appropriate regulations, so that, insofar as practicable, no 
salary shall be authorized over $25,000, after the payment of Federal 
income taxes. However, such regulations shall make due allowance 
for the payment of life-insurance premiums on policies heretofore is. 
sued, and required payments on fixed obligations previously incurred, 
and shall make provision to prevent undue hardship. 


Any wage or salary payment made in’contravention of the purposes | 


and provisions of the act and the Executive order shall be disregarded 
by Federal agencies when calculating costs for purposes of taxation, 
price ceilings, or contracts. 

Salaries and wages under the order include all forms of direct or 
indirect remuneration to an employee or officer for work or personal 
services performed for an employer or corporation, including bonuses, 
additional compensation, gifts, commissions, fees, and any other 
remuneration in any form or medium whatsoever (excluding insurance 
and pension benefits in a reasonable amount as determined by the 
Director). However, for the purpose of determining wages or salaries 
for any period prior to September 16, 1942, additional compensation 
shall be taken into account only in cases where it has been customarily 
paid by employers to their employees. ‘“Salaries’’ as used in the order 
means remuneration for personal services, regularly paid on a weekly, 
monthly, or annual basis. 

Administration of wage and hour policy.—Except as modified by the 
Executive order of October 3, 1942, the National War Labor Board is 
to continue to perform the duties and follow the procedures spec tied 
in Executive Order No. 9017; and its functions are extended to cover 
all industries and all employees. The wage policies stated in the 
order and the directives issued by the Director are to be carried out by 
the Board. It is further authorized to issue such rules and regulat:ons 
as may be necessary for the speedy determination of the propriety 0! 
any wage increases or decreases, and to avail itself of the services 0! 
State and Federal departments and agencies. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


The policy of the Federal Government as established in Executive 
Order No. 9017 of January 12, 1942, to encourage free collective bar- 
saining between employers, is reaffirmed and continued. 
~ No provision with respect to wages contained in any labor agreement 
between employers and employees (including the shipbuilding-stabi- 
lization agreements and the wage-stabilization agreement of the build- 
ing-construction industry) which is inconsistent with the policy stated 
in the order or hereafter formulated by the Director, shall be enforced, 
except with the approval of the National War Labor Board. The 
Board shall permit the Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee and the 
Wage Adjustment Board for the Building Construction Industry to 
continue to perform their functions, except insofar as any of them is 
inconsistent with the terms of the order. 


AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


The prices of agricultural commodities and of commodities manu- 
notundl or processed in whole or in substantial part from any agri- 
cultural commodity are required to be stabilized, so far as practicable, 
on the basis of levels which existed on September 15, 1942. In estab- 
lishing, maintaining, or adjusting maximum prices, appropriate deduc- 
tions must be made from parity prices or comparable prices for pay- 
ments made under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
parity payments made under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and 
Government subsidies. 

Subject to directives on policy, the price of agricultural commodities 
is to be established or maintained or adjusted jointly by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Price Administrator, and any disagreement 
between them shall be resolved by the Director. The price of any 
commodity manufactured or processed in whole or in substantial part 
from an agricultural commodity shall be established or maintained or 
adjusted by the Price Administrator. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


Profits and subsidies —The Price Administrator in fixing, reducing. 
or increasing prices is required to determine price ceilings in such a 
manner that unreasonable or exorbitant profits will be prevented. 

If necessary to insure maximum essential production to maintain 
ceiling prices, or to prevent a price rise inconsistent with the purposes 
of the order, the Director may require the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Commerce, the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, or any other department or agency to use its authority to sub- 
sidize or to purchase commodities for resale. 

Relations with other agencies.—The order authorizes the Director to 
utilize the information, data, and staff services of other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies which have activities or functions related to 
national economic policy. All such Federal departments and agencies 
must supply available information, data, and services required by the 
Director in discharging his responsibilities. 

The Director may perform the functions and duties, and exercise his 
powers, authority, and discretion through such officials or agencies and 
in such manner as he may determine. The Director, if he deems it 
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necessary, may direct that any policy formulated under this order shg) : 
be enforced by any other department or agency under any other powe, Th 
or authority which may be provided by any Federal law. | opp? 

Effect on other laws.—Nothing in the order is to be construed q: MY” 
affecting the present operation of the Fair Labor Standards Aci, th: Mj®!™% 
National Labor Relations Act, the Walsh Healey Act, the Davis. MY! | 
Bacon Act, or the adjustment procedure of the Railway Labor Act. 

Public utilities.—Notice of any increase in the rates or charves 9} . 
common carriers as provided in the act of October 2, 1942, must }, PI 
sent to the Director. 
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REG 
SUSPENSION OF 8-HOUR LAW ON CAA Secu 
CONSTRUCTION . - 
July 
THE President by Executive order of October 3, 1942, suspended the Ji coa! 
8-hour law as it affects laborers and mechanics on construction proj. Hof th 
ects for the Civil Aeronautics Authority. This action he declared Jto 
to be necessary for the successful prosecution of the war. chan 
Under the 8-hour law, mechanics and laborers on public works §unle: 
could not be employed for more than 8 hours in any 1 day, except in FBCoa! 
case of extraordinary emergency. Where such men work more than ply 
8 hours, as permitted by the Executive order, they must be paid time prop 


and a half for overtime. Com 
POPP OR Secu 


SI 
WOMAN’S POLICY COMMITTEE FOR MOBILIZATION fo... 


10 Cf 


OF WOMAN WORKERS . 

A WOMAN’S Policy Committee has been appointed by Pau! ). Byyly 
MeNutt, Chairman of the War Manpower Commission, to consider indy 
important policies in the Commission’s program for the recruiting JB had 
and training of woman workers. This committee will cooperate with Bho ; 
the Management-Labor Policy Committee of the Commission, on (Gen 
which industry and labor have equal representation, and which ad- P. 
vises the Chairman on matters of manpower policy. Und 
The chairman of the new committee is Miss Margaret A. Hickey, Bon g 


owner and director of a school for secretaries in St. Louis and also J mar 
vice president of the National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. Other members of the Committee are as follows IB Lab 


Mrs. Dorothy Bellanca, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, New Yori orn 


Miss Jenny Matyas, International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, San Fran- call 
cisco, Calif. ‘ 
Miss Bess Bloodworth, vice president in charge of personnel, Namm Store, Brook- §°"°! 

lyn, N. Y. helc 
Mrs. Harris T. Baldwin, vice president, National League of Women Voter As : 
Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Lewell Hobart, past national president, American Legion Auxiliary, (i- hay 
cinnati, Ohio. AV 
Mrs. Beatrice Gould, editor, Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. pow 
Mrs. Blanche M. Ralston, until recently regional supervisor of service program: plo 
for Region III of the WPA, Coahoma, Miss. tha 
—_ Sadie Orr Dunbar, director, Oregon Tuberculosis Association, Port\ané atri 
reg. ; 
Mrs. Gladys Talbott Edwards, director, Junior Department, Farmers | 
Jamestown, N. Dak. 
Mrs. Maudelle Bousfield, principal, Wendell Phillips High School, Chicago, 
Miss Ruth Allen, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
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The War Manpower Commission plans to give women increasing 
oppor tunities to assist in the program for utilizing women in war work. 
Women are already being employed in many of the planning and oper- 
ating divisions of the Commission, and it is contemplated that more 
will be appointed. 


PPPPOOS 


PREVENTION OF COAL-MINE STRIKES IN NEW 
SOUTH WALES’ 


REGULATIONS have been issued under the Australian National 
Security Act of 1939-40 to prevent work stoppages in the coal mines 
of New South Wales. The latest statutory rule (1942, No. 328) of 
July 25, 1942, forbids workers to strike or to continue on strike in any 
coal mine, unless such action is taken in conformity with a decision 
of the duly constituted governing body of the employee organization 
to which the person belongs. Employers are forbidden to make any 
changes in working customs, practices, and conditions of production, 
unless the alterations are given prior approval by the Commonwealth 
Coal Commissioner or Reference Board. Failure of workers to com- 
ply with the requirement that strikes shall be authorized by the 
proper authority or of employers to comply with orders of the Coal 
Commission or Reference Board constitutes a breach of the National 
Security Act. All disputes as to rates of pay and industrial conditions 
must be decided by the appropriate tribunals and any person who fails 
to comply with decisions is likewise guilty of a breach of the National 
Security Act. 

The Prime Minister of Australia met with mine labor officials on 
July 21 to discuss means of putting an end to work stoppages in the 
industry. On the following day he announced that his proposals 
had been accepted unanimously by the delegates and that they would 
be included in the statutory rules to be prepared by the Attorney 
General, of which the main features are given above. 

Previously a statutory rule (1942, No. 168) had been issued in May. 
Under the terms of the earlier regulations a striking miner—one 
on strike without authority from the Miners’ Federation or the local 
management committee of the appropriate miners’ organization 
lost his exemption from draft for service in the Army or the Army 
Labor Corps. The loss of the exemption applied, regardless of whether 
or not the miner returned to work. Enforcement of the rule was not 
favored by mine operators, as it was realized that workers who were 
called to military duty could not be replaced, owing to the labor 
shortage. Therefore the provision was suspended during conferences 
held by the Prime Minister with employers and employees in June. 
As a result of the conference a ‘‘peace code” was adopted. Under the 
code, provision was made for establishing ‘‘pit-top committees,”’ 
having equal numbers of employer and employee members. The 
powers of the committees were to be advisory only but furnished em- 
ployees With a voice in management matters. When it was found 
that strikes continued under the “peace code” plan, unauthorized 
strikes were outlawed in July. 


' Information from report of Randolph A. Kidder, Secretary of American Legation, Canberra, Australia. 
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SOURCES OF LABOR SUPPLY IN WEST COAST 
SHIPYARDS AND AIRCRAFT-PARTS PLANTS! 


WEST COAST ship-construction yards and aircraft-parts plants 
recruited the workers hired during June 1942 from many other jp. 
dustries. The nonmanufacturing group furnished more workers thay 
manufacturing. Most of the recruits had had previous jobs nearby, 
but a significant proportion came from Midwestern and Mountain 
States. One-sixth of the workers hired by shipyards were under 20 
years of age; the proportion in this age group was somewhat lower 
among accessions in aircraft-parts plants. — 


Scope and Method of Study 


A study of recent accessions in west coast ship-construction yards 
and aircraft-parts plants was undertaken by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics at the request of the Labor Production Division of the 
War Production Board. Representative ship-construction yards were 
selected in four important areas: Seattle, Portland—Vancouver, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. The aircraft-parts plants studied were 
limited to those in the Los Angeles area. Data were obtained on the 
age; marital status; color; occupation, industry, and location of last 


previous employment; and present occupation for the workers hired 
during June 1942. 


Industry of Previous Employment 


Almost two-fifths (37.2 percent) of the workers hired by all the ship- 
yards studied as a group had been working in other manufacturing 
industries, and 14 percent came from other shipyards (table 1). lt 
may be noted, however, that approximately a third of all the workers 
reported as recruited from other shipyards were, in reality, employees 
shifted between two yards operated by the same company, and were 
doubtless transferred by an arrangement of the management. This 
situation accounts for about two-thirds of the interyard transfers 1 
the Portland—Vancouver area. | 

Wholesale and retail trade establishments constituted the most in- 
portant single source of workers recruited from nonmanufacturing 
industries. Nearly 5 percent of the total were formerly employed 1 
various agencies of the Federal Government; less than 3 percent were 
unemployed at the time they were hired for work in the shipyards 
The substantial number of students hired is probably explaine: 1 
part by temporary employment during the summer. 





1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis by Toivo |. Kanninen, under the dire: 


Louis M. Solomon. A preliminary report on a portion of the survey appeared in the Monthly La! 1 Re 
view, October 1942 (p. 735). 
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« |.—Industry of Previous Employment of Workers Hired by West Coast Shipyards 
_ and Aircraft-Parts Pn i Area, June 1942 





Percent of total accessions from specified industries 
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An analysis of the industrial sources of workers hired by ship yarj, 
in the individual areas shows relatively few striking differnoe.. 
Such variations as are found tend, in part, to reflect the concent ratio, 
of other industries in certain areas. For example, the importayice of 
lumbering operations in the Northwest presumably explains the jc. 
proportionate numbers of shipyard workers recruited from this jp. 
dustry in the Portland-Vancouver area. Interarea differences ¢ay. 
not be regarded as highly significant in some cases because of th 
varying proportions of “unknowns.” 

Aircraft-parts plants in the Los Angeles area recruited their ney 
workers from trade and service industries to a larger extent than did 
the shipyards. The lighter nature of the work performed in thes 
plants permits the employment of substantial proportions of wome 
this is not the case among the shipyards.’ 


Location of Previous Employment 


Four out of every five new employees in these industries were pre. 
viously employed within the same State (table 2). This informatio, 
relates to the location of the workers’ last job and does not exclude 
an earlier migration. Substantial proportions of the accessions jy 
San Francisco shipyards were drawn from nonadjacent Californi: 
counties, in contrast to the larger proportions of local workers hired 
in the other areas. The majority of the employees hired from other 
States by the shipyards were previously employed in the region west 
of the Mississippi; the aircraft-parts plants, however, attracted many 
workers from the industrial centers of Illinois, Michigan, and Wis 
consin as well. Very few workers in either group of plants wer 
recruited from Eastern or Southern States. 


TasBie 2.—Location of Previous Employment of Workers Hired by West Coast Shipyards 
and Aircraft-Parts Plants, by Area, June 1942 
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Employment and Labor Conditions 
Utilization of Skills 


The workers hired by the plants included in this survey tend, as 
might be expected, to find jobs similar to their previous employment 

tables 3 and 4). Practically all of the formerly unemployed workers 
hire d by the shipyards were presumably unskilled, since very few went 
to work at skilled jobs. There is sorhe indication that unused skills 
may have been put to use. Clerical workers, professional and semi- 
professional workers and sales persons obtained employment in 
numerous instances as electricians, machinists, riggers, and welders. 


Taste 3.—Previous Employment and Present Occupation of Workers Hired by West 
Coast Ship-Construction Yards, June 1942 
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Taste 4.—Previous Employment and Present Occupation of Workers Hired },, Aire 
Angeles Aircraft-Parts Plants, June 1942 a 
tne } 
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Age of New Workers 


Workers in the predraft age groups were an important source of 
new recruits. The proportions of new shipyard employees under 20 
years of age varied greatly among the areas studied; they ranged from } 
9.1 percent in Los Angeles to 30.3 percent in the Seattle area (table 5). #4" 


TaBLe 5.—Age of Workers Hired by West Coast Shipyards and Aircraft-Parts Plants, v 
by Area, June 1942 
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Aircraft-parts plants in Los Angeles hired a greater proportion in this 
age croup (13.1 percent) than did the local shipyards. Shipyards in 
the | ortland-Vancouver area hired the greatest proportion of workers 
50 ycars of age or over; the total in this group amounted to 13.4 per- 
cent. In this same age group the Los Angeles war plants hired the 
smallest 2g. lam ig — 7.4 percent in aircraft-parts plants and 8.8 
percent in shipyards. With the exception of the workers hired by 
Seattle shipyards, the differences in the average (median) ages of 
accessions in the several areas are not marked. 


Marital Status and Color of New Workers 


The majority of the new workers in these plants were married. As 
indicated in table 6, however, the proportions of married recruits 
varied greatly among the areas studied; they ranged from 44.6 percent 
in Seattle to 73.9 percent in the Los Angeles area. 


TaBLE 6.—Marital Status and Color of Workers Hired by West Coast Shipyards and 
Aircraft-Parts Plants, by Area, June 1942 
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With the exception of the California shipyards, the recruiting of new 
workers in these plants was limited largely to white workers. One- 
twelfth (8.3 percent) of the new workers in the San Francisco shipyards 
were nonwhites (Negroes, Filipinos, and Chinese). The proportion of 
nonwhites hired in the Los Angeles shipyards (5.9 percent) was largely 
accounted for by the employment of Negroes. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNI(C4) 
PERSONNEL IN CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION mort 


cons’ 
Summary tech! 
7 with 
THE expansion of industrial activity occasioned by the war hg: Mm the! 
brought about a marked increase in the demand for professions and for e: 
technical workers. In order to ascertain both the current and antic). tha” 
pated demand for such employees, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, ;, Hope” 
cooperation with the Bureau of Employment Security and th 
National Roster of Specialized and Scientific Personnel, conducted , Me™" 
survey of employment among professional personnel. The eee 
article gives the results of the study in the field of contract constr 
tion, covering 190 firms employing approximately 240,000 workers. 
Each firm was asked to report its employment in July 1942, and its 
expected employment in December 1942, for 27 professional an¢ 
technical occupations common to the construction industry. : 
The reports indicated that 13,198, or 5.5 percent, of the total workers Hi rots, 
were professional employees. Of the professional group only 293, o: — 
2 percent, were women. The 94 firms reporting on the employmer Aceou 
level anticipated for December 1942 expected an increase of 59 
percent in their total force and 5.2 percent in the professional staff. 
However, among five professional occupations decreases were expected 
to take place. 


Professional Employment in Contract Construction 


Table 1 presents the occupational distribution of professional and 
technical workers in contract construction as of July 1942. The data 
indicate a heavy concentration of professional personnel in a fev 
occupations. Engineers and draftsmen alone accounted for almos' 
two-fifths of all professional and technical workers, while workers in 
five of the occupations—engineers, draftsmen, surveyors and thei 
assistants, accountants, and construction superintendents—made 1 | 
more than three-fourths of the total professional employment in con- 
tract construction. 

Professional employees numbered 13,198, constituting 5.5 percent 
of the total working force of the 190 companies covered in the survey. §% Tas 
The ratio of professional and technical workers to total employees 
however, varied from firm to firm. Several companies reported no 
workers in professional occupations, while a few indicated that as 
many as 35 percent of their workers were in professional and technic: 
pursuits. The extent to which companies employed professional work- 
ers depended not oniy on the size of the firm, but also on the type 0! 
construction work they were performing and the stage which their 
operations had reached at the time of the survey (July 1942). In 

eneral, it was found that small construction firms did not employ 
emg a proportion of professional workers as did the larger firms 
However, companies engaged in specialized work, e. g., electric- -powel- 
plant construction, had a higher percentage of professional and tech- 
nical personnel. It should also be noted that the number of profes- 
sional nal and technical workers employed by construction firms is much 


em] 
Wwol 


! _,, Survey conducted by Bureau’s Division of Construction and Public Employment; returns tabulat: 
analyzed by Occupational Outlook Division. 
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more stable than the number of operating personnel engaged in actual 
construction. The proportion of total workers in professional and 
technical occupations reported by the companies, therefore, varied 
with the stage which their operations had reached when they made 
their report. A firm which was just beginning a construction project, 
for example, would report a higher proportion of professional personnel 
than a company which was in the midst of a job and had a large 
operating staff engaged in actual construction. 


Taste 1.—Occupational Distribution of Professional and Technical Personnel in 190 
Contract Construction Firms, July 1942 
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Woman Workers 


Only a little over 2 percent of the professional and technical workers 
employed by the construction firms covered in the survey were 
women (table 2). Aside from nurses, where a large proportion of 


TaBLe 2.—Proportion of Woman Workers in ne and Technical Occupations in 
190 Contract Construction Firms, July 1942 
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women was to be expected, tracers represented the only other pro. 
fessional occupation in which female workers comprised a high pro. 
portion of the total. Almost all of the other woman profession] 


workers were either engaged as accountants and auditors or wer 
working in the personnel office. 


Estimated Changes in Employment, July to December 1942 


Approximately half (94) of the firms submitted estimates of ox. 
pected employment in December 1942. As can be seen from table 3 
these firms (most of which are large in size) expected an increase of , 
little over 5 percent in the number of professional workers, and 4 
slightly higher percentage increase in total »mployment. However 
significant differences can be observed among the various occupations. 
The changes in employment between July 1942 and December 1949 
ranged from an increase of more than 15 percent among engineer 
and accountants to a decrease of almost 14 percent among tracers. 
It should be noted that the estimates presented in table 3 were sub. 
mitted by the larger contract construction firms and should not be 


taken as representative of employment trends in the industry a; 
a whole. 


TaBLe 3.—Estimated Changes in Employment of Professional and Technical Personnel 
From July to December 1942 in 94 Contract Construction Firms 
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Estimated Changes in Professional Employment 


The .comparative cry of professional employment in contract 


construction is illustrated by the data in table 4. The compares 
included in the survey were asked to report the precentage incrv:s¢ 
in their professional and technical staff which would occur if the voluine 
of their construction activity increased by 25 percent. Simila:'y, 
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they were asked to estimate the decrease in professional employment 
which would occur if their construction work suffered a decline of 25 
percent. These estimates tor selected professional and technical 
occupations based on reports from 108 companies are given in table 4. 

An inerease of 25 percent in the volume of contract construction 
would result in an increase of only 15 percent in the number of pro- 
fessional and technical workers, while an even smaller percentage 
decrease (10 percent) would result from a 25-percent decline in con- 
struction activity. The tendency to keep the professional staff intact 
is particularly evident among such workers as engineers, physicians, 
draftsmen, and construction inspectors, who would experience a 
comparatively small decrease in employment even if the volume of 
contract construction declined by as much as one-fourth. In contrast, 
the increase to be expected among other than professional and tech- 
nical workers in the event of a 25-percent increase in construction 
activity is much greater than among professional personnel. In 
addition, the decline among nonprofessional employees that would 
accompany a 25-percent decrease in construction work would be 
double the percentage decrease among professional workers. 


TaBLE 4,—Estimated Changes in Employment of Professional and Technical Workers if 
Volume of Contract Construction Increased or Decreased 25 Percent Pry 
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POPCPPOCE 


GOVERNMENTAL EMPLOYMENT, JANUARY 1939 TO 
JULY 1942' 


Summary 


GOVERNMENTAL employment (including both Federal and State 
and local public employment) reached a total of 5,416,000 in July 


1942. This was an increase since January 1939 of 1,413,000, of which 
almost half (686,000) took place during the 8 months following the 
United States’ entry into the war. 

The egate increase in Federal employment of 1,522,000 in the 
period of 3 years and 7 months was accompanied by a decline of 109,000 


' Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Construction and Public Employment, by F. Lucile Christman. 
490168—42—_4 
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in State and loca] public employment, thus increasing the proportion 
of Federal employees from 22 to 45 percent of the total. 

Federal war establishments ? have increased their civilian emp} oy- 
ment more than sevenfold from July 1939 to July 1942; nonwar 
establishments have abso added to their staffs. Outside the District 
of Columbia the Federal increase was 161 percent over the period, as 
compared with an increase of 123 percent inside the District. 

One-fourth of all the governmental employees inside continental 
United States were concentrated in 3 States—New York (11 percent). 
California (7 percent), and Pennsylvania (7 percent). Another 18 
percent were in the 4 States of Illinois, Texas, Ohio, and Massa- 
chusetts, each having slightly less than 5 percent. Six percent of al! 
governmental employees were in the District of Columbia. ‘State 
and local governments were the main public employers in 42 States, 
but in Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Washington, Texas, and 
Nevada, the Federal Government employed the larger share of public 
employees. 


Scope and Method of Study 


This article makes available for the first time monthly estimates of 
State and local public employment by major functional groups from 
January 1939 through July 1942. It brings together employment 
data for the various Federal services for the same period, and, in 
addition, shows the estimated distribution of both Federal and 
non-Federal public employment by State for July 1942. 

The data for the Federal legislative and judicial services and for 
force-account employees* in the Federal executive service were col- 
lected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics; the other data on Federal 
employment were collected by the Civil Service Commission.‘ Esti- 
mates of State and local governmental employment were based on 
published data of the Office of Education, the Census Bureau’s 
Quarterly Employment Survey, and on hitherto unpublished data of 
the State, County, and Municipal Survey, a Work Projects Adminis- 
tration project sponsored by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The State and local governmental employment series was originally 
developed as a component of the estimates of civil nonagricultural 
employment published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Therefore, in order to avoid duplication with other industry serics, 
part-time employees in cities of less than 5,000 population, who 
frequently drew only nominal salaries from the governments they 
served and derived their principal means of livelihood from other 
employment, have been excluded from the State and local series.’ 
The education data include regular teachers the year round, whether 
or not they were paid on a 12-month basis. 

The Federal series excludes “dollar a year’’ men, employees without 
compensation, the armed forces, as well as nonsupervisory employees 





2 War establishments include the War and Navy Departments, Office for Emergency Management, Offic 
of Censorship, Board of Economic Warfare, Office of Price Administration, Office of Strategic Services, an‘ 
the Selective Service S m. 

3 Force-account workers are those hired directly by the Federal Government on an hourly or daily bas s 
for a specific construction or repair job. 

4 Data on employment in Government corporations were collected as of June 30 and December 31 ea 
year and have been included in the tables for the intervening months at the same level as for the precedi': 
reported month. 

5 Exceptions are the States of Maine and Massachusetts where no part-time employees were exclude |. 
and the States of New Hampshire and Oklahoma where part-time employees in cities of less than 1,' 
population were excluded. 
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of the Work Projects Administration, Civilian Conservation Corps, 
and National Youth Administration. Consultants on a fee basis, 
and part-time, temporary, and full-time employees are included. 
Civilian employees outside continental United States are included in 
tables 1 and 2 but are excluded from table 3. 

The State distribution of Federal employees shown in table 3 was 
made on the basis of a geographic-distribution study made by the 
Civil Service Commission as of June 30, 1941,° adjusted for the trans- 
fers of agencies from the District of Columbia area to other parts of 
the country and for a large segment of War and Navy Department 
employment for which reports are received monthly. 


Changes From January 1939 Through July 1942 


The increase in Federal employment of 1,522,000 during the period 
January 1939-—July 1942 was partially offset by a decline in State and 
local governmental employment (owing mostly to seasonal factors) 
of 109,000, leaving a net increase of 1,413,000, and bringing total 
public employment to a level of 5,416,000 in July 1942 (table 1). 

All branches of the Federal Government shared in the increase. The 
judicial service gained less than 500, the legislative 1,300, Government 
corporations 8,000, and the executive service 1,512,000. 

Three main periods may be distinguished in the rate of growth of 
Federal employment, the first from January 1939 until the outbreak of 
war in Europe in September, the second from September 1939 until 
the United States’ entry into the war in December 1941, and the 
third, the period following the war declaration. During the first 
period, Federal employment increased at the rate of 10,000 a month, 
in the second period at the rate of 23,000 a month, while in the third 
period it increased 104,000 per month. From January 1939 to 
December 1941, the Federal Government added 693,000 employees, 
while in the following 8 war months it added 829,000. 

Employment in the Federal executive service showed a tendency to 
rise more rapidly outside than inside the District of Columbia. During 
the period studied executive-service employment outside the District 
was almost tripled, while employment inside the District was a little 
more than doubled. 

Non-Federal public employment demonstrated some tendency to 
increase from January 1939 to about December 1940 and thereafter 
to decline, until in July 1942 it was 109,000 below the January 1939 
level. The predominant characteristic of the monthly movements, 
however, was seasonal, with employment in the fall and winter months 
usually high and in the summer months low. This pattern was the 
result of counteracting tendencies in the education and general govern- 
ment functions, the large number of lay-offs in the schools during the 
summer vacation months being only partially offset by the addition of 
employees for road work, park conservation and development, and 
supervision of summer playgrounds. In the education series, the 
seasonal pattern was the result of varying opening and closing dates 
for the different types of schools, localities, and levels of education, 
and of unpaid holiday periods for other than regular teachers.’ 
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_ " Regular teachers were considered employed the year round whether or not paid on a 12-month basis. 
Substitute, night, and other special-school teachers, as well as cafeteria and operation and maintenance 
employees, however, were considered employed only in the months in which they received pay. 
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Federal War and Nonwar Establishments 


In July 1939, nonwar establishments employed four out of every 
five persons in the Federal executive service, whereas 3 years later, 
although they had expanded their staffs, they employed fewer than 
two out of every five persons in the executive service. 

Numerically, employment in the War and Navy Departments and 
the war emergency establishments increased from July 1939 to July 
1942 by 1,312,000, as compared with an aggregate employment 
increase in nonwar establishments of 137,000. In July 1942, employ- 
ment in the various war agencies was as follows: 

War Department 
Navy Department 


Office for Emergency Management: 
War Production Board 


Office of Censorship 

Office of Price Administration 

Office of Strategic Services 

Board of Economic Warfare 

Selective Service System 

The increase in both the relative and absolute importance of Federal 

employment in war establishments represents an understatement of 
the importance of war activities, however, because agencies shown as 
war establishments include only those traditionally so classified—the 
War and Navy Departments—and the newer war emergency agencies, 
whereas many other Federal agencies have either been assigned tasks 
connected directly with the war or have been servicing war agencies. 
For example, the main employment increases in nonwar establishments 
were as follows: 


Department of Justice Maritime Commission 

Department of Commerce National Advisory Committee 

Civil Service Commission for Aeronautics 

Panama Canal 

1, 500 | Tennessee Valley Authority_... 33, 500 





In table 2, Federal employment in war and nonwar establishments 
in July 1942 is compared with that in July 1939 (rather than January, 
the beginning of the period studied), so that the comparison might be 
for corresponding months. 


TaBLe 2.—Civilian Employment in Executive Branch of Federal Government, by Principal 
War Agencies and Nonwar Agencies, July 1939 and July 1942 





Percent of change, July 
July 19421 July 1939 1939 to July 1942 





Department or estab- : 

lishment Inside | Outside Inside | Outside Inside | Outside 
District} District District} District District} District 
of Co- | of Co- of Co- | of Co- of Co- | of Co- 
lumbia| lumbia lumbia | lumbia lumbia | lumbia 





All agencies__...........| 2,377,955} 277, 258; 2, 100, 697 124, 447) 804, 418 0} +122.8) +161.1 


1, 510, 517| 132, 234) 1, 378, 283) 198, 18, 332} 180, 060 -4| +621.3) +665. 5 
940,005; 58,701) 881,304 6 105, 015) +746. 1) +864. 5) +739. 2 




















War Department _-_-. ; ' > 
Navy Department. 475, 683 f 430, 182 79 271.6) +473. 2 











‘ 94,829) 2, 66, 797 
Nonwar establishments.| 867,438) 145,024) 722,414) 730, 473) ’ +18.8| +36.7) +15.7 
| j 

















‘ Includes employment for public employment offices which were federalized in January 1942, and for 
the transportation service of the War Department. 

? Covers the Office for Emergency a em Office of rn hee of Economic W arfare, Office 
of Price Administration, Office of Strategic ces, and the Selective ce System. 
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Governmental Employment in Each State, July 1942 


New York ranked first in the number of governmental emplo \¢¢s 
in July 1942, with over half a million public employees, while Pop. 
sylvania and California ranked second and third, respectively, with 
well over a third of a million each. In the case of New York and 
California, State and local public employment was the major compo- 
nent, while in the State of Pennsylvania, because of the operation 
of large War and Navy establishments there, Federal employees 
numbered almost as many as the State and local employees. 

In addition to these three top States, public employees numbered 
over 200,000 in four States—Lllinois, Texas, Ohio, and Massachusetts. 
Nevada and Delaware each had fewer than 10,000 government, 
employees. ‘ 

In six States, the' Federal Government had the larger share of 
public employees. In Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, and 
Washington the Federal Government was the main public employer 
because of War and Navy Department establishments. In Texas 
it was the main public employer both because of War Department 
establishments and because of the rather large number of post-office 
employees necessary to serve the vast area of the State. In Nevada 
the predominance of Federal employees resulted from a combination of 
factors—the small population of the State requiring local govern- 
mental services on only a small scale, and extensive conservation and 
development work of the U.S. Department of Interior. 

Estimated employment of the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments is shown for each State in table 3. Employees stationed out- 
side continental United States have been excluded from the tabulation. 


TaBLe 3.—Estimated Public Employment by State, July 1942! 
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1 Excludes employment outside continental United States. 
3 Includes employment for the public employment offices which were federalized in January 1942, and 
the transportation service of the War Department. 
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CONDITIONS IN BRITISH COAL-MINING INDUSTRY 


THE need for improving the coal-supply situation in Great Britain 
has recently been one of the important economic problems occupying 
public attention. In anticipation of a serious fuel shortage during 
the coming winter unless production is increased and consumption 
is curtailed, measures were recently taken by the Government to 
increase the wage rates of mine labor, to create national wage-fixing 
machinery, and to establish a point rationing system for fuel in all 
forms. Rationing was postponed pending the results of a campaign 
for voluntary reduction in the use of coal and its products. Beginning 
on July 1, the nationalization of coal-mine royalties became effective 
as provided by legislation enacted in 1938. Also, a new Ministry 
of Fuel was established and the Government assumed full control 
over operation of the mines. The main outlines of the situation in 
the autumn of 1942 are discussed in the present article. 

Wartime labor problems in the coal industry may be traced back to 
the pre-war era of depression in the British heavy industries. Coal 
mining, shipbuilding, and iron and steel were industries in which 
unemployment had become chronic. Trade in the localities of produc- 
tion fell off and as the situation did not right itself, the Government 
intervened. A law was enacted in 1934 to alleviate distress in what 
were called the ‘‘special’’ or ‘‘distressed”’ areas, and was renewed later. 
By renting factories to employers and granting financial aid in the form 
of concessions as to rent and taxes for not over 5 years, the Govern- 
ment hoped to induce persons to establish businesses in the designated 
districts. Success under this formula was limited, but the effort was 
continued and is expected by some persons in Great Britain to be 
useful in post-war reconstruction. 

Many-:of the young men who would ordinarily have followed their 
fathers’ example and entered the mines drifted out of their home 
districts to find employment in other lines of work. The older mine 
workers and those least able to make a new start in a changed environ- 
ment and trade remained to work the mines. A further reduction in 
the mining force occurred after the fall of France in 1940. It was 
then assumed that the loss of the export trade would so reduce the 
coal requirements that unless production was curtailed stocks would 
mount unduly. Men were permitted to leave mine employment for 
the armed forces, some mines were shut down, and the industry ad- 
justed itself to a depression-production program. This was a mis- 
calculation, as coal requirements actually increased both for industrial 
use, owing to the growth in the manufacture of munitions of war, and 
for domestic use, as a result of the unusually severe winter in 1940-41 
and the relatively large proportion of workers’ high wartime incomes 
that could be devoted to nonrationed fuel. 


Conclusions of Select Committee 


Owing to the shortage of coal, the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure (3d report, Session 1941-42), after investigation, recom- 
mended that men should be released from the Army temporarily to 
build up coal stocks for the winter of 1942-43. As a consequence of 
the loss of the export trade to France and Italy, many of the younger 
and more active men—largely coal-face workers and mechanical, 
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electrical, and maintenance staff—had left the industry. The move. 
ment was not checked by means of the Undertakings (Restrictioy 0) 
Engagement) Order of June 1940, although the dangers inherent iy) ¢}, 
situation were impressed upon the Government by employers an( 
employees. When a campaign for increased production became 
necessary in the spring of 1941, over 70,000 miners were either in) the 
armed forces or in other industries to which essential-work orders haq 
been applied. Successive measures taken to staff the mines wer 
the Essential Work (Coal-Mining Industry) Order of May 1941 and 
an appeal on June 23, 1941, for the voluntary return of 50,000) ex. 
miners from industry. The response to the appeal for coal-iine 
labor was negligible and a compulsory registration was held |J\ly 
17 and 18 of all those who had left the industry since January 1, 1935. 
The net result was the addition of about 17,000 employees by Decom- 
ber 22, 1941. 

Up to October 1941 the increase in the weekly output was not 
proportionate to the number of men reemployed, notwithstanding 
the added incentives of a guaranteed weekly minimum wage, ay 
unconditional attendance bonus, a cost-of-living wage agreement, 
and active propaganda. Improvement was discernible at the end 
of the year. Cooperation was growing between employers and 
employees through the pit production committees. However, the 
Select Committee recommended that the pit production committees 
should confine their attention strictly to production matters and 
leave wages and working conditions to be dealt with under the normal 
machinery and preferably outside of working hours. 

Factors adversely affecting production were enemy action in some 
areas, the deterioration of the quality of the working force owing to 
the increased proportion of older men and the reluctance of youths to 
accept underground work, and the continued, though diminishing, 
lack of sustaining food. Absenteeism was still on the increase, accord- 
ing to the latest statistics available to the Select Committee. A 
minority, principally made up of young men, was apparently not 
doing its best work and was a disturbing factor in the industry. |)is- 
satisfaction was found because of income-tax payments and the hich 
earnings of wives and daughters as compared withthe mine workers. 
. It was recommended that attention to the provision of nourishing 
- meals, as well as to transport facilities and travel allowances, should 
be continued. As several thousand more men were needed and as the 
War Cabinet was not prepared to release the extra labor from the 
armed forces, the Select Committee foresaw recruitment for mines 
from other industries, with careful reexamination of appeals for ret«n- 
tion of mine labor in other employment. Colliery management. it 
was recommended, should be asked to submit to the employm«nt 
exchanges lists of men who should return to the mines. 


Proposals and Gains of Labor 


The British Labor Party at its conference in May 1942 unanimously 
endorsed a memorandum prepared by the National Council of Labor, 
outlining the mine workers’ plan for reorganization of the coal industry 
under a national board representing mine owners and workers ad 
empowered to manage the industry as a national service for the du:s- 
tion of the war. The plan had the prior approval of the execut'\e 
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council of the Trades Union Congress, the executive of the Labor 
Party, arid the cooperative movement. At the time the Labor Party 
took this stand the Government was ce gy the “white paper” o: 
reorganization of the coal industry which is discussed in another sec- 
tion of the present article. 

It was also in May that the Mine Workers’ Federation placed before 
the coal operators a request for an immediate genera! increase in 
wages and for a uniform national minimum wage of £4 5s. a week.’ 
Wages had previously been raised by 3s. 8d. a shift, or 36 percent from 
the outbreak of war. On the average, the wage rise requested would 
have yielded 4s. a shift, which the Economist (London) estimated 
would raise the price of coal approximately 5s.a ton. In the opinion 
of the mine workers, the existing wage level was not sufficiently high 
to induce labor to enter an occupation which is both arduous and 
unpleasant. Moreover, labor stated that the scale of pay often 
compared unfavorably with the remuneration for less taxing work 
in the munitions industries. 

A national wage decision made by a special body—the Greene 
Tribunal—provided for a national minimum wage of £4 3s. weekly 
for underground workers and £3 18s. for surface workers. Delegates 
from all British coal fields agreed to accept the new national weekly 
minimum, effective on July 10. The wage increases were not offset 
by a direct Government subsidy, but the rise in coal prices was 
partially balanced by reductions in the prices of other essential items, 
and the cost of living changed little. A price advance of 3s. a ton 
was settled upon after the wage increase became effective. 

The national award also provided for a bonus scheme to stimulate 
output. Details were subsequently worked out by employers, 
miners, and the Government, providing extra payments for mine 
labor to be made by districts in respect of output in excess of a standard 
tonnage. The amount of the bonus is to be calculated on a per shift 
basis. As district standards-of tonnage’ output are being based on 
production in recent months, it should not be difficult to exceed them. 
Special provision was made to guard workers from being penalized 
owing to “abnormal interruptions of production through cause outside 
the control of the workers.’”’ The rate of bonus was established at 
3d. per shift for every 1 percent by which output exceeds the standard. 
Not more than 3s. 9d. may be paid to an individual as a bonus for any 
one shift. Underground workers from the age of 18 years are eligible 
to receive the extra pay and other workers from age 21. 

A statement by the president of the Mine Workers’ Federation on 
the agreement expresses the unanimous approval of the membership 
in accepting the wage proposals. The right of the miner to a national 
minimum wage and the decision to establish a National Wages Board 
are viewed as of especial importance, as the Federation has long sought 
such a body to deal with all questions affecting wages and conditions 
of labor. According to the president, the production committees 
representing miners and technical and managerial staffs, which 
formerly concerned themselves with wages and other issues, will now 
be able to concentrate on the single task of pushing output. With 
the whole output of coal under national control for the duration of 
the!war, miners feel they will have a new outlook. 


' Official exchange rate in July 1942: pound =$4.035; shilling= 20.17 cents; penny = 1.68 cents. 
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Major Labor Problems 


In 1941, before the coal shortage became so acute, the essential-y, or} 
order, already referred to, was promulgated for the coal industry 
Under its terms, labor in scheduled establishments had guaranteed 
employment and an increase of 1s. per shift as an attendance bony: 
which formed a part of the general increase in pay. These incentives 
were insufficient to stimulate a wholly satisfactory attendance record 
by members of the working force, to prevent labor disputes leading to 
work stoppages, and to raise productivity of mine labor to a point 
necessary to prevent the present serious coal-supply problems. 


ABSENTEEISM 


The amount of absenteeism in mines is a much-debated subject, 
but according to a statement of the British Government it is doubtfu 
whether it is actually greater than in other industries. Factors con- 
_ tributing to slackness in attendance were found to vary according to 
conditions wholly outside the mines in a study of 1,928 cases dealt 
with by a North Staffordshire Pit Production Committee for the 
period from July 1940 to May 1942. The percentage of employees 
and of absenteeism cases, by age groups, was as follows: 


Percent of— 
Employed Absenteeism cases 


Cee A Th6 Oe re Pie ook os i cece a SS 9. 1 
Group B (20 to 35 years) ’ 38. 0 63. 7 
Group C.5 to 50 youms)...i.................- 22. 5 25. 1 
Group D (50 years and over)___..______________ 12.0 2. 1 


Group A youths worked well, but of the 175 cases of absentees 65 
percent were fined for having inadequate excuse, 7.5 percent produced 
medical certificates, and 27.5 percent were cautioned and warned to 
improve their attendance. In several cases it was more profitable to 
the family to keep the boys at home than to keep at home the girls 
who were working in munitions industries. 

Among group B employees of 20 and under 35 years of age, 56.3 
percent were fined, 12.4 percent produced doctors’ certificates, and 
31.3 percent were cautioned. About 70 percent of the total fined 
had wives who were working; 20 percent were single employees who 
limited their earnings to avoid paying income taxes; and 10 percent 
had never worked with regularity. Men with wives working were 
usually young and without family responsibility. The joint income 
of husband and wife was more than sufficient to meet living standards 
to which they were accustomed. Many of the women earned more 
than their husbands and the Icss of pit time plus fines was less unpretfit- 
able than lost time of the wife. 

Older men in group C who were absent included 41 percent who were 
fined, 16 percent who had doctors’ certificates, and 43 percent whio 
were excused. As a group these men worked fairly well and had 
heavy family responsibilities. Causes of absence were that several 
members of the family were working and the children earned more at 
munitions than did their fathers at mining; and that extreme effort 
by the father was unnecessary. A fair number of the men in this 
group had had injuries in the last war and took repeated single days 
off without a medical certificate. 
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Twenty-eight percent of the absentees in group D were fined; 
22 percent produced doctors’ certificates; and 50 percent had reason- 
able excuses. These men worked average time, if not 100 percent. 

Basing conclusions on the premise that all avoidable absenteeism 
was covered by the cases dealt with, avoidable absence was 65 percent 
of the total in group A, 56.3 percent in group B, 41 percent in group C, 
and 28.5 percent in group D. Group A was unproductive, groups B 
and C productive, and group D partially productive. Avoidable 
absence in the chief productive groups—B and C—was 52.5 percent 
of the total. The conclusion was that since groups B and C are 
responsible for 89 percent of the cases dealt with, it is easy to under- 
stand why output per man-shift at this pit should have fallen. 


LABOR DISPUTES 


Work stoppages caused by labor disputes in the coal industry ac- 
counted for a disproportionately large part of the strike activity in 
1940 and 1941, as shown in the following figures: 


All Coal 
industries mining 


Number of workers involved in strikes: 
153, 000 
189, 800 


334, 000 
505, 000 

Of the number of workers involved in strikes, 42.5 percent of the 
total in 1941 and 63.4 percent in 1940 were in the coal industry. 
Man-days of idleness owing to strikes in the coal industry made up 
31.1 percent of the total in 1941 and 53.7 percent in 1940. In con- 
trast, the latest employment statistics available show only 858,140 
insured persons attached to the industry in July 1939 in a total of over 
14,000,000 insured. A high rate of strike activity among mine 
workers has been common in other countries as well as Great Britain 
and is a condition that is not peculiar to wartime. 

There has been concern over unauthorized strikes of mine labor, 
that is, strikes called without giving the notice of intention required 
under the terms of the Conditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order of 1940 and without permitting the required 21 days 
toelapse. In recent months jail sentences have been imposed in some 
cases, and adverse public sentiment has been expressed concerning 
individual stoppages. 


LABOR PRODUCTIVITY 


Output per man per day dropped approximately 8 percent from the 
outbreak of war to the early part of June 1942, according to a state- 
ment made by the Lord President of the Council in the House of 
Commons on June 10. Until the end of 1941 the variation in pro- 
ductivity for men at the coal face was slight. It has dropped since 
then and in May 1942 the man-day output of face workers was 2.89 
tons as compared with 2.94 tons in 1941. However, the number of 
shifts worked per week has risen from 5 per week before the war to 
5.5, with a high of 5.66. These figures indicate the importance of 
concentrating work in the most productive coal seams and are sig- 
nificant in that they show the efforts of the miners to raise production. 
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To the extent that nutritional deficiencies contributed to loss jy 
man-day output of coal-mine employees, relief measures taken by {},. 
Government have been an alleviating factor. Under the ord):q;, 
rationing system, the weekly meat allowance has been limite.) +, 
1s. 2d. a week and cheese to 3 ounces weekly. A special allowan eo; 
12 ounces of cheese weekly was authorized last December for uncer. 
ground miners, among other persons doing heavy work. Ordinarily 
the miner carries his lunch and eats underground, while workers j) 
other industries have been accustomed to buying the noon mea). 
Under war conditions the employee buying a meal benefits fron, 
obtaining hot food and also because meals outside the home are jinra- 
tioned. The worker buying his lunch away from home can ther: {ore 
consume all of his rationed foods in two instead of three meals at home. 
In order to remove the disadvantage to mine workers who weré carry. 
ing their rationed foods from home, canteen services have been estab- 
lished at the mines. By April 4, 1942, services were in operation at 
730 collieries, employing 96 percent of the miners, of a total of 1,030 
collieries with more than 50 workpeople each. Full meals were being 
supplied at 61 canteens and arrangements were being made to extend 
this service to 343 more collieries of which 272 already had simpler 
food services. It was anticipated that the 404 canteens would be 
completed before the winter of 1942-43 and would meet existing and 
future requirements. With some exceptions—namely in Yorkshire. 
the Northeast Coast and Nottinghamshire—the miners prefer 
canteen capable of providing snacks rather than full meals. 

If coal output is to be increased, the labor force must be maintained, 
if not increased. According to a recent Government “white paper” 
there is a net wastage of some 25,000 men per year in the industry. 
This was offset in 1941 by returning 33,000 men fe other industries. 
In 1942 some 6,500 men were returned to the mines from the army, 
1,300 from the R. A. F., and 3,500 from industry and civil defense. 
At this stage of the war no further men will be taken from the armed 
forces to work in the mines. 

The need of attracting young men into the industry, thus reducing 
the proportion of mine workers who have passed their peak in effective 
work, has been given serious consideration. On April 21, 1942, it was 
announced that the Minister of Labor and National Service and the 
President of the Board of Trade, in consultation with the presideni of 
the Board of Education and the Secretary for Mines, had appointe:! a 
special committee to inquire into the opportunities for training. 
advancement, and the general welfare of juveniles in coal mining and 
to make recommendations. Recent increases in the level of wages 
may serve to reduce the reluctance of young persons to enter the mines. 


Fuel Rationing 


A plan for restricting and rationing the consumption of fuel was 
prepared by Sir William Beveridge on request made by the preside it 
of the Board of Trade under date of March 17, 1942. Although it 
was generally believed that fuel rationing would be welcomed by t/ie 
House of Commons the plan, when presented in April, met with 
disapproval because of its Semiehinnted nature and was dropped (or 
the time being. In the plan outlined it was stated that fuel rationi: 2 
involves inherent difficulties. In fixing food rations each item can |e 
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deter:nined separately, but for fuel rationing alternate heating agents— 
coal, coke, gas, ‘electricity, and paraffin—must be covered to be 
equitable. The unit must be the household and not the individual. 
For individuals food requirements differ relatively little, but fuel 
needs vary with climate, with the size, structure, and internal equip- 
ment of the house, and with the size and occupations of the family. 
Another complication is that: fuel is used and then paid for, if refer- 
ence is made to electricity and gas, while coal may be bought and 
stocked. Coupons may be collected from purchasers of food in the 
shops, but fuel is delivered at the customer’s residence and large 
numbers of agents would be needed to collect the ration coupons. 

As there is still likelihood that fuel rationing may be adopted in the 
future, the main outlines of the Beveridge plan are here outlined. 
The scheme, embracing all fuels, is based on a point system, with 
interchangeable coupons. Rationing, under the plan, would be based 
on present needs, and not past consumption, which would favor the 
extravagant consumer and penalize the thrifty. Each consumer’s 
ration would be the product of two factors, size of house and number 
of occupants. 

Fuel-commodity ratios suggested were that 1 hundredweight of 
coal should be treated as equivalent to 1% hundredweight of coke, 
5 therms of gas, 90 units of electricity, and 2 gallons of paraffin, but 
these figures were to have further consideration. Provisionally, it 
was suggested that the number of fuel coupons issued with the eloth- 
ing-ration book should be 15, giving a personal ration of 7% hundred- 
weight of coal a year or its equivalent in other fuels. Old persons 
requiring fewer clothing coupons might use clothing coupons to double 
their fuel ration. 

Early in June it was announced by the Government that rationing 
would not be imposed until further opportunity was given to increase 
production and to secure voluntary reduction in consumption. The 
widest publicity was called for in securing these ends. At the same 
time the Government presented, in outline, a rationing plan based on 
the Beveridge point system and allowing, for example, 5 tons of coal 
or its equivalent annually for a family of 4 living in a 5-room house 
(excluding bath and kitchen). After a debate on the coal shortage in 
the — of Commons early in October, fuel rationing was)again 
rejected. 


Administration of the Coal Industry 


Drastic alterations in the administration and control of the coal 
industry have been provided for in recent months. Although the 
measures taken do not fulfill the ultimate aims of labor—namely com- 
plete public control and ownership of the mines, with the mines worked 
to fulfill national requirements without regard to owners’ profits— 
the workers have submitted more limited proposals for the requisi- 
tioning and the reorganization of the industry, some of which have 
been incorporated in the coal-industry changes made by the Govern- 
ment. 


Nationalization of Royalties 


_Under the British system a number of persons and organizations 
(including the church) owned the mineral rights but not necessarily 
the land under which the coal lies, and for a consideration, known as a 
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royalty, granted mine operators the right to work the coal s¢ a1. 
The operators make all business decisions and any profits acerjing 
after the payment of the royalties, wages, and other costs of ope: 
accrued to them. The investments in sinking shafts, installing ¢ 
ment, and other expenses are, of course, made by the operators 

In accordance with the terms of the Coal Act of 1938, the Britis) 
Government acquired the royalties on all British coal mines on Jy], 
1, 1942. The former royalty holders are to receive compensatioy .\{ 
£66,450,000 in exchange for the loss, and although the plans hay, 
not been completed for allocating the payment of royalties to the 
individuals and organizations heretofore entitled to receive them. 
they may claim quarterly payments from September 30, 1942, up to 
the date of settlement. Some 26,000 claims to royalties were taker 
over. Ten regional boards were established throughout the United 
Kingdom to determine the valuation of such holdings, but the war has 
necessarily delayed progress. 

Beginning on July 1, royalty payments made by the mine operators 
were collected by the Government. The amount of royalty is based 
on the tonnage mined and was 4d. a ton before the Government took 
over. All royalties now collected are earmarked exclusively to cover 
the expenses of the Coal Commission, the body established under 
the 1938 law to administer its terms, and for the service of the debt 
contracted for purchase. When the operation is completed the 
royalties will be abolished. 
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CONTROL OVER OPERATION 


An outline of the Government plan for reorganization of the coal 
industry was given in a “white paper’”’ which appeared early in June 
1942. The same document contained the plan for rationing, mentioned 
previously, that is being held in abeyance pending efforts to meet 
requirements through voluntary measures. For the present, therefore, 
the Government, as stated in the white paper, has ‘‘decided to assume 
full control over the operation of the mines, and to organize the indus- 
try on the basis of national service, with the intention that the organ- 
ization now to be established will continue, pending a final decision by 
Parliament on the future of the industry.” Orders affecting any mine 
are to be issued by some one person designated by the Government for 
this purpose. Mine managers will continue to be the employees of the 
operators but will be subject to removal should the Controller find 
that course necessary. Thus, private interests are subordinated to the 
overriding needs of increased production. Full control of mine oper- 
ation is given to the Controller, acting under the Minister of Fuel, and 
mine operation is entirely separated from finance. 

In answer to the question as to why the Government had not 
requisitioned or leased the mines, the Lord President of the Council 
stated to the House of Commons that the system used in the last war. 
whereby there was a guaranty of a minimum income to owners wit!) 2 
possibility of a supplementary payment if production exceeded 2 
standard level, had not proven very satisfactory. Although ‘he 
Government has no objection to the principle, which he inferred would 
be adopted if it was believed the war effort would be furthered by tlie 
action, it was concluded that the object could be obtained without 
interference with the financial structure of the industry. In conclusion 
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the Lord President made the point that he did ‘‘not wish to appear 
oversanguine about the prospects of the scheme we are now submitting. 
The history of the industry is not wholly encouraging. There are, 
however, some hopeful elements in the situation.”’ 

As a labor spokesman, Arthur Greenwood said that the labor 
movement had insisted for a generation on public ownership and 
control of the mines in the national interest. Under the nationalization 
of royalties on July 1 the Government took over the ownership of all 
the coal. The next step would be to assume ownership of the plant 
and the mine equipment to conserve this vital national asset to the 
public advantage and secure fully the willing and active cooperation 
of the miners. Requisitioning of the mines was asked for by labor in 
its modified proposals in order to get rid of the profit motive and to 
make possible an effective reorganization of the industry. He de- 
tected a spirit of compromise in the proposals of the Government, and 
stated that the miners could see no justification of the accrual of 
profits to owners who had no part in operational control. Mr. Green- 
wood foresaw that further steps would be required to mobilize fully 
the entire resources for winning the war. 

Among the technical advantages the Government anticipates as a 
result of the reorganization are a better use of the technical skill avail- 
able in the industry, some improvement in mechanization, but, above 
all, a direct increase in production through the concentration of work in 
the more productive mines and coal seams. The regional controllers 
will have the power to use the best seams. On the consumption side 
some economy is expected from the elimination of exports that are not 
absolutely necessary, by better fuel-burning methods, and by econo- 
mies on the part of domestic users. 


GOVERNMENT MACHINERY 


Adoption of the coal plan necessitated the establishment of govern- 
mental administrative machinery to coordinate the work of existing 
public agencies dealing with various forms of fuel and to exercise the 
newly created Government powers. A Ministry of Fuel, Light, and 
Power was created and empowered to assume the functions formerly 
performed by the Mines Department and the Petroleum Department. 
The responsibilities of the Board of Trade regarding electricity and 
gas were also subject to transfer to the Ministry, bringing all functions 
of the Government relative to production and consumption of fuel 
and power under one Cabinet officer. The new Minister thus has full 
control over the operation of all coal mines and over the allocation of 
the coal that is mined. 

A controller general and four directors are responsible for efficiency 
and volume of production, labor conditions and allocation, the distri- 
bution and allocation of coal, and financial arrangements, including 
advice on coal prices. A controller in each regional division exercises 
the Minister’s powers to control mines and direct their managements. 
Each regional controller is to have the assistance of three directors 
concerned with (1) technical and engineering problems, (2) labor, and 
(3) gas, electricity, and the transport and distribution of coal. Each 
regional controller is to have a staff of technical assistants. 

An advisory organization works parallel with the control organiza- 
tion. It consists of a National Coal Board and regional coal boards 
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representing the industry and, at the center, the consumer. Appoint. 
ments are made by the Minister of Fuel, Light, and Power. Mer ber. 
ship in the National Coal Board consists of the Minister as chair:yay 
the Controller General as vice chairman, the vice chairmen o/ {}, 
regional coal boards, pit managers and colliery technicians, and p, 
representing coal distribution as well as coal consumers. The fun: 
of the advisory body are to consider the planning of production, 1 
of securing improvements in efficiency, the provision of mining e. 
ment, manpower and labor-productivity questions, and the we’ 
and health of the miners. 

Regional boards over which the controller presides include repre. 
sentatives of coal owners, miners, managers, and technical staf 
Both the National Coal Board and the regional boards appear to hay, 
advisory functions only. The regional controllers are to hold an¢ 
exercise full and undivided responsibility for the policy and geiera| 
conduct of mining operations in their regions ‘‘with the advice of the 
regional control board’”’ and the Minister is to take into consideration 
the recommendations of the National Coal Board. 

Daily management of the mines remains in the hands of the mine 
managers, who can be removed for incompetence, however. he 
Minister can take over the management of the mines in such cases 
and replace the manager with one of his own choice. 

The Government, although planning to make use of the advice of the 
national and regional boards, has refused to vest control of the in- 
dustry in a semiautonomous board made up of employers, employees, 
and Government representatives, such as the Mine Workers’ Federa- 
tion recommended and the Labor Party sponsored. Labor is diss:itis- 
fied both with the position accorded these bodies and with the 
preponderance of influence given to operators under the plan. Accord- 
ing to Arthur Greenwood in an address made in the House of Commons 
on June 10, 1942, the board pit managers and colliery technicians 
who are paid by the mine operators are likely to express the manave- 
ment point of view. 
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NATIONAL WAGES BOARD 


The decision of the Government to reestablish the National Wazes 
Board which was previously mentioned in connection with the recent 
wage-rate increase, was very gratifying to labor. Wages for the mining 
industry were fixed nationally in the last war and for a number of 
years afterward. The system was abandoned in 1926. Restoration 
of the national wage-fixing machinery and the increased recognition 
accorded labor on pit production committees and the national and 
regional advisory bodies should be important influences in building 
up the morale of British mine workers, who have worked under pres- 
sure in the war period without the customary summer break when 
demand is ordinarily at low ebb. 


Merger of Unions 


Modification in union organization is a logical outgrowth of unified 
Government control of the coal industry and national wage fixinc. 
At a recent meeting of the Mineworkers’ Federation of Great Britain 
the 21 district associations of miners voted to support a merger of 
their respective organizations into a single national union. Mine 
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leaders have long looked forward to welding these autonomous units 
into a single body. During the more than half century that the Mine- 
workers’ Federation has existed it has given national leadership on 
many occasions but has remained only a close federation of inde- 
pendent unions, each of which exercised undisputed authority in its 
own coal fields, maintaining its own scale of dues and benefits, and in 
control of its individual funds. 


Sovrces.—Great Britain: Parliament, House of Commons, Debates, June 10, 1942, and Tenth Report 
of the Select Committee on National Expenditures, Session 1941-42; Board of Trade, Fuel Rationing (Cmd. 
6352); Ministry of Labor Gazette, August 1939, December 1941, and January and March 1942. British In- 
formation Services (New York), Press releases R. 1440 and 1567. Economist (London), May 2 and 30, 
June 6 and September 5, 1942. Manchester Guardian, June 4, 9, and 12, 1942. U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, January and May 1939, December 1941, and March 
1942, Reports from the United States Embassy, London, Nos. 375, 482, 4078. Daily press of the United 
States. 


POPOPORE 


LABOR SITUATION IN NORWAY? 


RECENT developments in the labor situation in Norway clearly 
indicate the purpose of the German authorities to utilize the labor 
force and the industries of Norway in the interests of the German 
war effort and of the German civilian population. All industrial 
plants not directly serving the Germans are gradually being closed 
down in order to make their workers ‘‘unemployed.”’ The only 
choice of these workers then is between starvation or “voluntary” 
labor for the Germans either in Germany or in Norway. 

The plan of the Quisling Government to amalgamate the Nor- 
wegian labor unions into larger units, for better control over them, 
has hitherto been unsuccessful. Recently, however, there have been 
some signs of a renewed drive toward this end, especially in the war 
production industries, such as building trades, iron and steel indus- 
tries, and machine shops. According to the Swedish press, in the 
districts where extensive military fortification work is being carried 
- by the Germans, the labor unions are completely controlled by 
them. 

Open conscription of workers in Norway for German fortification 
work was introduced in June 1942; because of its unpopularity, con- 
scription is now being carried on by indirect methods. 

Repeatedly it has been officially denied that the drafted workers 
are being taken to Germany, but it has been suggested that ‘‘rebellious 
workers” would be deported. It appears, therefore, that although 
the Germans are avoiding the opprobrium of deportation of Nor- 
wegian workmen to Germany, they are in fact securing cheap labor 
through the deportation of political prisoners and are thereby also 
removing the ‘‘dangerous elements” from the exposed coasts of 
Norway. Although it has been officially stated by the Nasjonal 
Samling ? authorities that the only compulsion in recruitment of labor 
would apply to farm, forest, and other work of first necessity for the 
subsistence of the population itself, the actual procedure has been to 
transfer the regular workers in these lines to defense schemes while 
conscripted workers take their place. 

An idea of the extent of the German defense projects in Norway 
may be gained from an estimate, published in the Swedish press, 


! Data are from report from Herschel V. Johnson, United States Legation at Stockholm. 
? The Quisling parliament. 
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which fixes the number of workers already employed i: hj, 
work at 100,000. The new requirements are set at 15,000 wi rker 
to begin with, but gradually more and more will be needed. 1), 
total requirements of the German road-building organization i: \o,. 
way has been estimated to be 70,000 workers. From informatio, 
which became available in June it appears that the intention js i, 
have some 100,000 industrial workers transferred to the land py 
September, thus releasing agricultural labor for defense scheme: — 

The Provincial Labor Bureaus have been given exact instructions 
as to the methods to be followed in the actual recruitment of labo; 
In order to insure the “loyal collaboration” of these bureaus th: 
latter are being put under strict control. 

The attitude of the workers under these circumstances is, as before 
one of silent but firm resistance to nazification, and a boycott of the 
new institutions created by Nasjonal Samling. The Norwegiay 
workers, it appears, want to avoid unnecessary bloodshed since they 
are not strong enough to offer an effective resistance, but they refuse. 
as they say, “‘to sell their souls.” 

The methods of compulsion in regard to the working people in 
Norway have met with a very sharp reaction in the Swedish press, 
The treatment which the Norwegian workers are receiving in the 
German-occupied countries is characterized as ‘‘a new era of slavery.” 
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Industrial Disputes 


STRIKES IN SEPTEMBER 1942 


THE number of strikes occurring in September declined about 17 
percent as compared with ye daa although the number of workers 
involved and the amount of idleness resulting were about the same in 
both months, according to preliminary estimates of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The number of new strikes affecting war work declined from 195 
in August to 156 in September. The number of workers involved was 
about the same in each month, but the amount of idleness during war 
strikes in September was 20 percent greater than in August and greater 
than in any preceding month since the war started. 

September strike activity was substantially lower than in September 
1941. ‘The number of strikes was only 62 percent as great and the 
number of workers involved and the amount of idleness were only 
about one-fourth as great. 

The largest strikes in September were (1) the 3-day strike at the 
Alabama Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Co. in Mobile, Ala., involving 
more than 11,000 workers, (2) a 4-day strike involving more than 
10,000 workers at the East Alton Manufacturing Co. and the Western 
Cartridge Co. in East Alton, IIll., and (3) the strike of about 4,000 
Haverhill, Mass., shoe workers, which lasted more than a week. 

It is estimated that strike idleness in September amounted to 0.07 
a of available working time, about the same as in the preceding 
month. 


Trend of Strikes, January to September 1942 





All strikes ! Strikes affecting war work ? 
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' Figures are not final but are subject to change as later information is received. 

* As determined by a Joint Committee of representatives from the War, Navy, and Labor Departments, 
Maritime Comaniesion War Labor Board, and War Production Board. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
does not participate in the selection of these strikes, but it does furnish the statistics after the Joint Committee 
determines which strikes affected war work. 
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In the 9-month period—January to September 1942—strike av: jyit, 
was at a much lower level than in the corresponding period of (94; 
The number of strikes was 74 percent as great as in 1941; the ni mbe, 
of workers involved, 32 percent; and the number of man- days idle 
only 20 percent. 


PPPPPORE 


ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, SEPTEMBER 1942 


THE United States Conciliation Service, during September, dis; posed 
of 1,168 situations involving 782,407 workers (table 1). The services 
of this agency were requested by the employers, employees, and other 
interested parties. Of these situations 161 were strikes and lock-out; 
involving 95,491 workers; 598 were threatened strikes and contro. 
versies involving 336, 824 workers. Altogether, 112 disputes were 
certified during the month to the National War Labor Board, and jp 
41 cases other agencies assumed jurisdiction. The remaining 25¢ 
situations included investigations, arbitrations, requests for informa- 
tion, consultations, etc. 


TABLE 1.— Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, September 194. 
by Type of Situation 


—y 





Type of situation v Workers involve 





All situations handled 





Disputes 
Threatened strikes 
Controversies 


Other situations 
Investigations 
Technical services 
Arbitrations 
Requests to conduct consent elections 
Requests for verification of union membership __ 
Requests for information 
Consultations. __- 
Special services of Commissioners 
Complaints 


Disputes referred to other agencies during negotiations 
To National War Labor Board! 
To National Labor Relations Board 
To other Federal agencies 
To Wage Adjustment Board 
To State agencies 











1 During the month 81 cases involving 51,112 workers were adjusted, subject to arbitration or appr 
the wage provisions by the National War Labor Board. 
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The facilities of the Service were used in 26 major industrial fields, 
such os building trades and the manufacture of foods, iron and steel, 
textiles, etc. (table 2), and were utilized by employees and employers 
in 45 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico (table 3). 


TasLE 2.—Situations disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, September 1942, 
by Industries 





Disputes | Other situations | Total 





Industry | | 
Num- | Workers | Num-/;| Workers | Num- Workers 
ber involved ber involved | ber involved 








4]] industries ee 689, 574 256 | 92, 833 . 782, 407 








Building trades.....-.-.-.---------.-----. 20, 178 26 4,773 3 | 24, 951 
0 35, 085 6 | 1, 462 | 36 36, 547 
Communications ..........-.--..---.-.-. 28, 432 3 | | 28. 436 
Domestic and personal__...-...-..--.--.- 6, 650 6 | ms, 7 441 
Electrical equipment - -----------------.- 40, 537 10 1, 216 34 | 41. 753 
Food _ - 35, 992 27 26, 664 62, 656 
Furniture and finished lumber. 6, 583 4 445 29 | 7,028 
Iron and steel 150, 822 30 | 8, 958 ‘ 159, 780 


| 








PO ea 3, 023 
Lumber 14, 531 
iting Cinkb cence dsncessccess 23, 047 
Magis... ..--2--+-~----------~-------- 257 1 | ‘ 258 
Mining - 16, 083 527 16, 610 
Motion pictures _ See Sarena noibe 14 EE: ; 14 
Nonferrous metals -- es) all, Re 25, 143 : 5: 28, 839 
Paper... EEE erty a 2, 323 . 2, 323 
{Oe 26 7, 235 5, 04! 12) 230 
PU acmenencoscesas--0~---- 2-22 2-----! 1, 154 F 2 139 


iting 2, 300 2, 840 
Stone, clay, and glass__-_-------- cata 13, 140 35% 13, 493 

i : 43, 297 32: 86 | 46, 620 
pe SS a aa oe 2, 730 2, 730 
, Ss SOOT LA IES 14, 591 ¢ 3, 418 18, 009 
Transportation . . cel 32, 099 , 218 36, 317 
Transportation equipment__--_---.____-__- 138, 074 78 153, 854 
Utilities Sam 16, 716 5 | 16, 862 
Unclassified 9, 038 { 5: 11, 579 
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TaBLe 3.—Situations Disposed of by — States Conciliation Service, Septem! 








Num- | Workers | Num-| Workers 
ber | involved | ber | involved 


Disputes - Other situations | 
| 





689, 574 256 92, 833 


25, 928 
1, 326 
2, 135 

51, 262 

10, 265 
8, 585 
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Health and Industrial Hygiene 


MOPELPPPPOII SOLIS OSI DI III IDOI ODI DIDI OD FIDO ODIO DOI I III DE PEDO II OOOO IUD 


MEDICAL CARE FOR FARM WORKERS IN 
CALIFORNIA AND ARIZONA 


THE Agricultural Workers Health and Medical Association, a non- 
profit organization providing medical care for migrant farm workers 
in California and Arizona, was established in March 1938 by the Farm 
Security Administration and California State agencies. The associa- 
tion was incorporated in California, but was given legal authority to 
do business in other States. 

Since its incorporation more than 80,000 persons have received 
medical treatment, and machinery has been perfected to meet the 
medical demands of the scores of thousands of farm workers who 
must continually follow the crops, and who, because of lack of State 
and county residence, are ineligible for medical care paid for out of 
the funds of State and county administrations.’ 

In a report on costs of medical care, the association analyzes its 
experience during a period of approximately 3 years.2 During this 
period more than $2,650,000 was paid to doctors, dentists, hospitals, 
nurses, and pharmacists. In order to control expenditures for in- 
dividual disorders, all expenditures had to be authorized by the as- 
sociation in advance. The present survey was made to determine 
whether control of expenditures in terms of dollars is adequate 
and whether the calculation of some other unit of measurement was of 
importance from the standpoint of budget administration and control. 
The study also affords a comparison of unit costs of clinics and referral 
programs (i. e., referring patients to physicians and dentists who have 
agreed to participate in the program). 

Eligibility for membership in the association was open in Arizona 
to nonresident agricultural workers with less than 3 years’ State resi- 
dence and below-subsistence incomes; while in California, up to Febru- 
ary 1940, it was open to such workers with less than 1 year’s residence, 
but after that date it was put upon a 3-year basis. The eligibility 
ruling was finally changed to conform strictly to the FSA require- 
ments, and now membership in both States is extended for periods of 
| year at a time, up to a total of 3 years from the date of entrance 
into the State. However, there are some modifications of these re- 
quirements both as to income and residence, so that families are not 


suddenly cut off from necessary care, or forced back on relief by large 
medical bills. 





'U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Farm Security Administration, Press release 72942, revised, July 1942. 
? The Costs of Medical Care in the Agricultural Workers Health and Medical Association, by William 
Goldner. San Francisco, Agricultural Workers Health and Medical Association, 1941. 
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Membership in the association in the two States rose from 2.3)9 
families and 9,755 persons in July 1938 to 13,486 families and 5: 9¢) 
persons in June 1941. The fact that the volume of applicatio: s fo, 
membership, both new and reopened or extended, has had a s( eady 
upward trend, except for remissions due to seasonal influences, syo. 
gests that the influx of agricultural workers into these region-~ has 
not ended. 

Two types of programs—the referral and the clinic programs— ar, 
operated by the association. Under the first, members are treated by 
doctors of their own choosing and the doctors are paid by the associa. 
tion upon completion of the authorized medical care. This program 
has been more widely used in California because the labor population 
is spread out over greater areas; in Arizona, because of the greater 
Be pong concentration of agricultural workers, the clinic program 
1as been developed more intensively. However, in California, 
where the demand for labor causes large numbers to be encamped ip 
a small area for a few weeks, mobile clinics have been used. 


Average Incidence of Illness and Costs of Medical Care 


Among the members of the association, only the medically treated 
illnesses are reported, so that there is a tendency in the figures toward 
understatement of the incidence of illness. The average sickness 
rate in the two States from July 1939 to June 1941 ranged from 6.4 
per 100 members in September 1939 to 13.1 in January 1941. These 
rates are said to be remarkably high when compared with other studies 
of morbidity, and reflect the cumulative effect of continued neglect, 
resulting from an underprivileged position in a depressed economy. 
There has been a steady increase in Arizona in the proportion of illness 
handled in the clinics. The same type of increase, but at a lowe 
rate, has occurred in California. 

An analysis of the data for referral illnesses in a 10-percent sample 
of the groups studied shows the percentage distribution of illnesses 
among the different age groups. The age distribution for the group 
shows a much greater proportion of persons under 10 years of age than 
was shown by the population data secured in the National Health 
Survey in 1935. The distribution of referral illnesses for the group. 
based on the membership population, showed a high percentage of 
sickness among children under 5—16.8 percent—while more than 
half of the illnesses were among persons aged 15 to 45, with 194 
percent in the age group 25 to 34. 

In measuring the costs of medical service, the charges were reduced 
to units described as ‘‘patient-months” and “units of illness.” A 
“‘patient-month” was defined as a calendar month in which charges 
were authorized for an individual. Thus, all charges for a specific 
disease for an individual which are authorized in successive months are 
split so that the portion authorized in the first month is grouped as 
one unit of charge and that authorized in the second month is groupe 
as a second unit. 
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The following table shows the payments for different types of serv- 
ices per patient-month from July 1939 to June 1940. 


Referral Expenditures and Average Charges per Patient-Month in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, July 1939 to June 1940, by Type of Service 





—_—_ 


| 
Total Average charge 
Type of service referral Patient-months per 
expenditures patient-month _ 





$781, 295. 09 38, 246 $20. 43 








382, 412. 85 29, 777 12. 84 

28, 485. 75 5, 471 §. 21 

4, 813. 83 138 34. 88 

332, 372. 81 8, 929 37. 22 

peci 7, 405. 88 1, 418 5. 22 

Miscellaneous 12, 745. 61 1,912 6. 67 
Prescriptions 13, 058. 56 (*) 











1 Not obtainable. 


Almost half—48.9 percent—of the expenditures shown were for the 
payment of doctors, and 42.5 were for hospital care, while 3.7 percent 
were for dental care, 0.6 percent for nursing service, 1.0 percent for 
special diets, 1.7 percent for prescriptions, and 1.6 percent for mis- 
cellaneous expenditures. 
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Industrial Accidents and Safety 


CAUSES AND PREVENTION OF INJURIES IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF LUMBER PRODUCTS, 1941 


By Frank S. McE.roy and Georce R. McCormack, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Summary 


DISABLING industrial injuries reduced the productive capacity of 
1 in every 18 employees in the finished-lumber-products industries 
during 1941. In comparison with the previous year, the 1941 injury- 
frequency rate for identical furniture-manufacturing plants was 2) 
percent higher; for plants manufacturing wooden containers it was 
16 percent higher; and for plants manufacturing miscellaneous lumber 
products it was about 24 percent higher.' 

Even in normal times this record would be startling. Coming as 
it did at a time when all industries were adjusting themselves to meet 
the increased demands for rapid and efficient production of materials 
needed for war or as substitutes for other materials which were be- 
coming unavailable, the import of these figures becomes doubly signif- 
icant as an indicator of the problems which must be overcome in 
order to preserve all available manpower for production to-win the war 

In order to amplify and verify the findings of a previous study of 
the injuries which occurred in woodworking plants during 1940, ? th 
Bureau of Labor Statistics again surveyed the injury experience of 
these industries during the year 1941. The present report, covering 
the results of the 1941 survey, is based upon the records of 1,()54 
furniture-manufacturing plants, 315 plants manufacturing wooden 
containers, and 222 plants manufacturing miscellaneous lumber prod- 
ucts. These plants had a total of over 153,000 employees, who 
worked over 306 million man-hours during the year. 

Confirming the previous findings, the most hazardous of the thre 
manufacturing groups was that composed of establishments manu- 
facturing wooden containers. The average of 44.7 disabling injuries 
for every million employee-hours worked in these plants was near!) 
two and one-half times as high as the average of 18.1 for all manu- 
facturing industries in 1941. Among the major manufacturing in- 
dustries, it was exceeded only by the frequency rates for foundries, 
logging. camps, sawmills, and concrete, gypsum, and plaster-product: 
plants. 

The average frequency rate for plants manufacturing miscellaneous 
lumber products (31. 3) was somewhat lower than that of the wood «n- 


' See report on Industrial Injuries in the United States During 1941, based upon the Bureau’s an: 
survey covering industrial injuries in all industries, in Monthly Labor Review for September 1942 (p. 

2 See Monthly Labor Review, October 1941, p. 945 (or B.L.S. Seria] No. R-1361): Causes and Preve: 
of Injuries in the Manufacture of LumberProducts, 1940. 

3 See Monthly Labor Review for Septeznber 1942 (p. 507). 
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cont:iner group, but was still considerably above the average for all 
mani facturing industries. The furniture-manufacturing plants, 
whic!: had the lowest frequency rate among the three groups, averaged 
9|,7 disabling injuries per million employee-hours worked. 


Taste 1.—Summary of Injury Data for 1,591 Establishments Manufacturing Furniture, 
Wooden Containers, and Miscellaneous Lumber Products, 1941 





| Miscell 
, Wooden con- |* iscelianeous 
Furniture tainers | lumber prod- 


| ucts 





Number of establishments reporting 1, 054 | 315 | 222 
\verage number of employees 107, 100 31, 500 14, 400 
Total employee-hours worked... ............-...........-. 215, 637,000 | 60, 859, 000 29, 671, 000 
Frequency rate (average number of disabling injuries per 
million hours worked) 44.71 | 31. 34 
Severity rate (average number of days lost per thousand hours 
worked) . & 3. 47 
Disability distribution (percent of total number): 
Death and permanent total disability_..............__- ; : ; 
Permanent partial disability-___- a RD Ee ear 8 5.1 
Temporary total disability__................--- aha EN 2. 94. 5 
Average time lost per disabling injury (days):! 
Permanent partial disability sie : , 775 
Temporary total disability : 14 





| Each death or permanent-total disability is charged at 6,000 days. 


Although the group averages present a relatively unfavorable picture 
of safety achievement in the woodworking industries,.analysis of the 
records of individual establishments indicates that safety measures 
can be and have been made effective in many plants. Over 43 percent 
of the reporting plants in the furniture-manufacturing group had no 
disabling injuries in 1941. Similarly, 27 percent of the wooden- 
container plants and 37 percent of those manufacturing miscellaneous 
lumber products had perfect records. A majority of these were plants 
which employed fewer than 100 workers each, but the honor roll also 
included 7 furniture plants, 1 wooden-container plant, and 1 plant 
making miscellaneous lumber products, each with over 200 employees. 
An additional 8 percent of the furniture plants and 5 percent of the 
plants in each of the other two groups held their frequency rates under 
10, which is generally recognized as good safety performance in 
hazardous industries. These plants included a number which em- 
ployed ‘over 400 workers each. 

In sharp contrast to the better records just enumerated, however, 
a considerable number of plants in each of the industry groups had 
exceedingly high frequency rates. In fact 3 percent of the furniture 
plants, 13 percent of the wooden-container plants, and 10 percent of 
the miscellaneous-lumber-products plants had frequency rates ranging 
above 80, even reaching above 200 in a few instances. This wide 
distribution of individual plant frequency rates cannot be considered 
purely fortuitous. Woodworking is undeniably a hazardous industry 
and may be expected to produce a high frequency of injuries if no 
determined effort is made to prevent their occurrence. The record 
definitely indicates that many plants in these industries are entirely 
indifferent to safety. 

The proportion of the total number of injuries reported in each of 
the three industry groups resulting in death was relatively low in 
comparison to the national average for all manufacturing industries,‘ 


‘See Monthly Labor Review for September 1942 (p. 502). 
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The proportion resulting in permanent partial disabilities, how:yoe, 
greatly exceeded the all-industries average in both the furniture anq 
miscellaneous-lumber-products groups, but conformed closely in the 
wooden-container group. Temporary disabilities, as measure | jy 
resulting lost time, were generally somewhat less severe than the 
average for all manufacturmg. On the average, each temporary 
disability resulted in the loss of 15 days in the miscellaneous-lum ber. 
products group, 14 days in the wooden-container group, and 13 days 
in the furniture group, as compared with an average of 16 days per 
temporary disability in all manufacturing. 


The Hazards of Woodworking 


Woodworking operations have long been considered to be inherently 
more hazardous than those involved in most other manufacturing 
processes. The annual studies of work injuries in all industries con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics have consistently shown an 
injury-frequency rate for furniture manufacturing somewhat higher 
than the average for all manufacturing. The rates for wooden-con- 
tainer manufacturing and for the group of miscellaneous-lumber- 
products plants have generally been considerably higher than the rate 
for the furniture group. 

Many of the hazards involved in woodworking are directly related 
to the physical characteristics of the material being handled. The 
raw-lumber stock frequently comes in sizes that are both heavy and 
awkward to handle. Loading and unloading the stock, piling for 
storage, and transporting it to the processing point are generally 
hand operations in which the workers are exposed to a variety of 
hazards such as strains from lifting, being struck by falling lumber, 
lacerations from splinters or rough stock, falls from Feonatas piles, ete. 
Generally these are hazards which are most effectively overcome by 
instruction in safe handling methods, close supervision to see that 
safe methods are followed, and close attention to good housekeeping 
procedures. 

The hazards connected with shaping and forming the raw stock into 
the finished commodities are generally more spectacular and _ fre- 
quently more obvious than those involved in material handling. 
Much of the shaping and forming process involves the use of sharp 
cutting tools, many of which are power driven and operate at 
exceedingly high speed. The operators of these machines must work 
close to the cutting parts, and in the absence of adequate guards are 
exposed to severe injuries, a high proportion of which result in per- 
manent disabilities. 

Considerable numbers of woodworking machines are admittedly 
difficult to guard properly. Moreover, the universal use of such 
guards as have been developed is far from realization. In many 
instances guards definitely reduce the efficiency of the machines. 
Many machines are multipurpose units and require different types of 
guards for each separate use. The inconvenience and time involved 
in changing or readjusting guards with each change in the use of 4 
machine often lead to its use without a guard, particularly when 
changes are required at frequent intervals. 

Special-purpose machines are quite common in specialty woodwork- 
ing plants. Each of these presents individual hazards and particular 
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problems in arding. Basically, however, woodworking processes 
can be Classified into a bi few general categories. Primarily the 
stock must be cut to size. This is generally accomplished through the 
yse of circular saws or band saws. In the operation of these machines 
the principal hazard is that the operator’s hands may come into contact 
with the rapidly moving teeth of the saw as he pushes the material 
past the blade. A slight miscalculation of distance, a knot, cross 
orail, or damp spot in the wood sufficient to alter its resistance to the 
saw, thereby causing it to vibrate or to change the speed with which it 
accepts the cut, are sufficient to throw the operator’s hand into the 
blade if it is unguarded. The fact that the open spaces between the 
teeth of a saw are much more visible at high speeds than are the saw 
teeth themselves often renders the moving teeth practically invisible 
and makes it difficult for the operator to judge how close it is safe to 
come to the cutting point. 

Circular saws, particularly when used for ripping (i. e., cutting 
parallel to the grain of the wood), also present the danger of kick- 
backs. This occurs when the stock being cut springs together so as 
to bind against the back or up-riding edge of the saw. The terrific 
power of the saw is thereby transmitted upwardly to the stock, which 
usually is. held down only loosely. Instead of resulting in further 
cutting, as it would were there proper resistance, this misapplied 
energy tends to throw the stock up and back with great force. Very 
serious injuries frequently occur when the operator, or others, happen 
to be in line with the saw at the time the stock is kicked back. For 
practically all sawing operations, however, it is possible so to guard 
the cutting blade that serious injuries become nearly impossible. 
Hoods, which automatically maintain downward pressure upon the 
fed stock, and completely cover the moving blade of a circular saw, 
will prevent accidental contact with the cutting teeth. Properly 
aligned metal strips, called splitters, fixed behind the saw blade will 
spread the cut wood to prevent its binding on the back of the saw, and 
“anti-kick-back dogs”? may be applied, which will restrain the back- 
ward movement of the stock if binding should occur. Band saws 
generally may be readily guarded by the application of fixed enclosures 
which will admit only the stock to be cut. 

The smooth finishing of flat wood surfaces is generally accomplished 
through the use of planers or jointers, followed by a touch-up on a 
sanding machine. Jointers and planers generally have cylindrical or 
rectangular heads which hold two or more wide cutting blades. These 
heads usually are placed in horizontal openings extending across the 
machine’s working surface and may be set to project more or less 
above that surface, depending upon the depth of cut desired. The 
heads revolve at very high speed and the knives shave small chips from 
the surface of the stock as it is pushed across the opening. 

The principal operating hazard of the jointer is that the operator’s 
hand may come into contact with the cutting head as he feeds the 
stock. Some pressure is usually required to hold the stock in contact 
with the cutter, so that a slip may easily result in the operator’s 
actually forcing his hand into the blades. When rectangular or square 
heads are used, this usually means the complete amputation of several 
fingers. When the circular or so-called safety head is used, leaving 
only a small opening between the head and the work surface, the 
results of such a slip may be somewhat less serious. 
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Planers operate similarly to jointers, except that they com 
make a wider cut and are used generally for surfacing the lumbe: 
rather than the edges. Quite commonly planers have an auto 
feed mechanism so that the operator need not place his hands ne: 
knives. He is, however, exposed to contact with the feed rolls, \ 
present a severe pinching hazard, or may even draw his hand an 
into the machine. 

In the use of sanders the operator is not exposed to cutting ha: 
but may receive severe abrasions or burns if he accidentally « 
into contact with the rapidly moving sandpaper belt. Such 
sions or burns may easily become infected from the grit whic! 
belt may embed in the flesh. 

Shapers, which are probably the most difficult woodworking ma- 
chines to guard effectively, consist basically of circular cutters w hich 
usually revolve at a very high speed about a vertical axis. In most 
instances the stock is fed against the cutting head by hand, and jy 
cutting intricate shapes it is frequently necessary for the operator's 
hands to come very close to the knives. The hazard of coming into 
contact with the cutter is particularly prevalent when small pieces o{ 
stock are being worked. The use of jigs to hold the work in such 
instances is always to be recommended. 

The shaping of wood stock into cylindrical, oval, or spherical shapes 
is generally accomplished through the use of lathes. On the standard- 
type lathe the stock is held between two opposing pivots and is rapid} 
revolved about its horizontal axis. The cutting tool is stationary and 
may be held against the revolving stock by a clamp upon the machin 
or may be hand-held. The operator is not, therefore, exposed to tly 
very severe cuts which are inflicted by moving tools, but may receiv: 
severe gashes from the tool if it should be jarred or thrown against 
him. Particularly hazardous are the possibilities that the ‘rapidly 
revolving stock may come loose from the holding pivots or that loos: 
clothing may entangle and wrap around the stock. Flying chips may 
also present an eye hazard in lathe operations. 

In a variety lathe the revolving stock is usually held only at on 
end, and revolving circular cutters are used instead of a stationary 
cutting tool. These machines are usually automatic and the greatest 
hazards arise when they are being adjusted for the desired cuts. 

Among other common woodworking machines, the operation o! 
which involves considerable hazard, are boring and drilling machines: 
power presses; clippers, which operate upon the guillotine principle: 
and nailing Seadiinen. In the operation of some woodworking 
machines, such as jointers, lathes, boring and drilling machines, only 
the operator normally comes into contact with the hazards connected 
with the point of operation. In the case of others, such as saws. 
planers, and clippers, the cut pieces are frequently removed from tli 
machine by helpers called off-bearers. The off-bearer often must 
come close to the cutting points, and must do so under the added 
hazard of not being in control of the starting or stopping of the machine. 

In addition pong. hazards at the point of operation, woodworking 
machines frequently present further dangers. Circular saws, for 
instance, extend below the saw table and can easily whip off a hand 
or finger of anyone who carelessly reaches under the working surface. 
Power is often transmitted to the machines by means of shafting and 
belts, which, if unguarded, may be a positive source of danger 10! 
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only to the machine operators but also to all others who may have to 
approach them. The accumulation of wood shavings, sawdust, and 
scrap lumber on the floor around woodworking machines can also add 
immeasurably to their hazards. In addition to the injury possibilities 
normally arising from a slip or fall on such material, there is always 
the possibility of falling against or reaching directly into the cutting 
points of an adjacent machine in an effort to catch one’s self. Good 
housekeeping in woodworking shops cannot be overrated as a safety 
measure. 


Accident Types and Agencies 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURING 


The pattern of accidents revealed in the 1941 reports from furniture- 
manufacturing establishments corresponds almost exactly with the 
distribution shown in the previous year’s study. Substantiating the 
generally accepted theory that effective guarding of machines can do 
more to reduce the hazards of woodworking than any other single 
safety measure was the fact that nearly a third of all the reported 
injuries were directly connected with machine operations. Over 24 
percent of the reported disabilities resulted from some part of an 
employee’s body coming into contact with a power tool at the point 
of operation; nearly 4 percent resulted from workers’ being struck 
by stock which had been kicked back by machines; and more than 4 
percent arose from employees’ being caught in, on, or between moving 
parts of machinery,’ gears, or conveying equipment (table 2). 

The great need for more intensive effort to eliminate machine 
hazards, however, is only partly indicated by this comparison in 
terms of occurrences. Review of the resulting disabilities invests 
machine accidents with an importance far exceeding that so obviously 
demonstrated in the simple consideration of their number. 

Fully 20 percent of the injuries connected with machines resulted in 
some form of permanent impairment, compared with a ratio of only 
2 percent for all injuries not connected with machines. Over 81 
percent of the permanent disabilities experienced in the reporting 
furniture-manufacturing plants were inflicted by machines. 

Power saws were the outstanding injury producers among the vari- 
ous types of mechanical equipment. Direct contact with the cutting 
teeth of these machines caused 10 percent of all the injuries, and the 
stock kicked back in their operation caused approximately an addi- 
tional 4 percent. One in every five of the cases involving contact with 
saw blades resulted in permanent disability. Shapers are far less 
extensively used than saws, but they accounted for over 4 percent 
of all the mjuries, and more than a third of these injuries resulted in 
permanent disabilities. The use of jointers produced only 2.2 percent 
of all the injuries, but an exceedingly high proportion (38 percent) of 
these injuries resulted in permanent disabilities. 

Other important accident categories, as measured by the volume of 
disabling injuries which they produced, were slips and overexertion, 
which accounted for nearly 12 percent of all the injuries; falls, which 
accounted for nearly 8 percent of the injuries; being struck by hand 
tools, which aaneatt almost 7 percent of the injuries; and forcible 
contact with splinters, which produced over 5 percent of the disabili- 
ties. Many of the injury-producing slips and falls might easily have 
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been prevented through the simple application of better housekeeping 
methods providing for the prompt removal of scrap and sawdust {rom 
the floor in work spaces. Analysis of accidents involving hand tools 
generally reveals that the tools were defective or dull, or that they wore 
improperly or inexpertly used. Periodic tool inspections, closer suyer- 
vision, and training in their use are obvious methods of reducing hand- 
tool accidents. 


WOODEN CONTAINERS 


In general, the accident distribution for plants manufacturing 
wooden containers corresponded to that shown for the furniture-manu- 
facturing group. Machines were directly connected with over 30 
percent of the disabilities, compared with about 32 percent in the 
furniture plants. Measured in terms of the resulting disabilities, 14 
percent of the machine-inflicted injuries resulted in death or permanent 
impairments. As in the furniture industry, these serious machine 
accidents accounted for 80 percent of all the permanent disabilities 
reported by the wooden-container plants. 

The manufacture of wooden containers involves much less close 
fitting and surfacing than is the case in furniture manufacturing, and 
therefore utilizes fewer shapers, lathes, jointers, or sanders. Power 
saws, however, are indispensable. As a result, the injuries charged 
to saws in this industry were proportionately more frequent than in 
the furniture plants. Direct contact with moving saw teeth accounted 
for 12 percent of all the container-plant disabilities. Kick-backs 
accounted for a further 4 percent. 

Closely following the pattern indicated in the furniture industry, 
slips and overexertion accounted for 12 percent of the injuries in 
wooden-container manufacturing; falls caused nearly 9 percent; con- 
tact with splinters produced 5 percent; being struck by falling lumber 
accounted for almost 5 percent; and being struck by hand tools 
accounted for 4 percent. 


MISCELLANEOUS LUMBER PRODUCTS 


In the miscellaneous-lumber-products industry, which includes thie 
manufacture of a great variety of items such as window and door 
screens, window shades, venetian blinds, excelsior, matches, lasts and 
related products, mirror and picture frames, etc., 36 percent of all the 
reported injuries and 80 percent of the permanent disabilities resulted 
from accidents involving machines. Striking against moving parts at 
the point of operation caused the majority of these injuries, as was the 
case in the other woodworking industries. Kick-backs accounted for 
nearly 4 percent of the injuries, and accidents in which workers were 
caught in, on, or between machinery, gears, or conveying equipment 
accounted for nearly 6 percent. 

Slips and overexertion also produced a comparatively large propor- 
tion (over 13 percent) of the injuries in this industry. Falls were 
responsible for nearly 8 percent of the disabilities; striking against 
splinters and being struck by falling lumber each produced more than 


5 percent of the injuries; and_ being struck by hand_,tools accounted for 
4 percent, 
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Taste 2.—Injury Rates, by Type of Accident, for 1,591 Lumber-Products Establishments, 
1941 
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Tase 2.—Injury Rates, by Type of Accident, for 1,591 Lumber-Products Establi nents, 
1941—Continued 
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2.—Inury Rates, by Type of Accident, for 1,591 Lumber-Products Establishments, 
wa = ab —Combened 
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' Figures in parentheses show the number of cases of permanent-total disability included. 
? Excludes cases unclassified because of insufficient data. 
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Injury Experience by Size of Establishment 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURING 


Confirming the findings of the previous year’s study, the 194) 
survey again indicated that industrial injuries, on the average 
occurred less frequently in the smaller furniture-manufacturing p) ants 
than in the larger establishments. When the reporting establishment; 
in this industry classification were grouped according to the number 
of their employees, the average frequency rates for the various siz¢ 
groups varied directly with the volume of employment from a |p, 
rate of 14.3 for plants having fewer than 24 employees to a high rat; 
of 24.3 for the plants with 100 to 199 employees. The group of plants 
having 200 to 399 employees and those having 400 or more employees, 
averaging 22.9 and 21.8 disabling injuries per million man-hours 
respectively, had rates somewhat below the 100 to 199 employee 
group, but not so low as any of the other size-group averages. Size 
alone cannot be accepted as the criterion of safety, however. Some 
plants in every size group had frequency rates of over 80 and some in 
every size group operated throughout the year without a single dis. 
abling injury. The highest rate recorded for any individual furniture 
plant which employed 3 or more workers was 203.5 for an establishment 
in the group with 50-99 employees. 


WOODEN-CONTAINER MANUFACTURING 


Average frequency rates for the various size groups in the wooden- 
container industry also varied directly with the plant size, ranging 
from a low average of 28.6 for plants with fewer than 25 employees to 
a high average of 58.7 for those having 400 or more employees. Here 
again the individual establishments included in each of the size groups 
exhibited an extremely wide range of frequency rates. None of the 
plants which had as many as 400 employees was able to report an 
accident-free year, but there were some establishments with no dis- 
abling injuries in each of the other size groups. At the other extreme, 
each of the size groups included some plants which had frequency 
rates of over 80. The highest rate for any establishment in this 
industry was 225, for a plant in the 50-99 employees group. 


MISCELLANEOUS LUMBER PRODUCTS 


In the miscellaneous-lumber-products industry, a similar direct 
relationship between plant size and injury frequency prevailed, except 
for one size group. The four plants which reported over 400 employees 
each had by far the lowest group-average frequency rate. One 0! 
these establishments had a rate of less than 10, two had rates of less 
than 20, and one had a rate between 21 and 30. Their average 
frequency rate of 15.4 was less than half as high as the average for the 
entire industry group. 

Among the other size groups, the average frequency rates varied 11 
fairly close conformity with the variations in plant size, ranging from 
25.8 for the group of plants having fewer than 25 employees to a rate 
of 42.6 for those having between 200 and 300 employees. LEacli 0! 
the size groups, except that with 400 employees and over, include« 
some plants which reported no disabling injuries, and each group 
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composed of plants having fewer than 200 employees included some 
with rates of over 80. The highest rate for any plant in this industry 
croup was 285.6, for an establishment in the 1-24 employees group. 


‘{asLe 3.—Distribution of Injury Fi cy Rates in 1,591 Lumber-Products 
Establishments, 1941, by Size of Establishment 
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1 Totals based on unrounded data. 


Types of Permanent Partial Injuries 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURING 


More than 87 percent of the permanent partial injuries reported by 
furniture-manufacturing establishments involved the loss of one or 
more fingers. Cases involving the loss of a hand or an arm amounted 
to about 4 percent of the total. Eye cases similarly numbered about 
4 percent of the permanent partial disabilities. Permanent impair- 
ments to feet, legs, and other parts of the body were relatively un- 
common, 

Nearly 90 percent of the lost-finger cases involved contact with 
machines. Highly indicative of the need for point-of-operation 
guards was the fact that the great majority of these cases involved 
contact with the actual cutting parts of the machines. Unguarded 
gears or other revolving machine parts, and kick-backs from saws 
each caused a number of finger amputations. Several fingers were 
crushed into uselessness between heavy materials, and a number of 
wounds produced by splinters, nails, and hand tools, many of which 
were apparently of minor nature but developed infection, led to the 
ultimate removal of a finger or thumb. 

More than half of the more serious cases resulting in the loss of a 
hand or an arm arose from direct contact with the cutting parts of 
power machines. Kick-backs also produced several permanent 
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impairments of this nature. Cases which resulted in the loss { y, 
7 were generally produced through employees’ being struc — py 

jects such as hand tools and woodstock which had been k oe 
back by saws. 


WOODEN-CONTAINER MANUFACTURING 


Conforming to the typical pattern of injuries in woodworking 
nearly 85 percent of the permanent partial disabilities reported by the 
wooden-container manufacturing establishments were cases resuting 
in the loss of one or more fingers. Over 90 percent of these cases 
arose from contact with machines, again largely contacts wit!) th, 
cutting parts at the point of operation. 

As in the furniture industry, cases involving the loss of a hand o; 
arm amounted to about 4 percent of all the permanent partial dis. 
abilities. Contrary to the experience of the furniture industry, how- 
ever, cutting machines were involved in relatively few of these cases 
Foot and leg cases accounted for about 5 percent of the permanent 
impairments in this industry. Nearly all of these injuries resulted 
from accidents of the “struck by” type and did not involve contac; 
with machines. 

MISCELLANEOUS LUMBER PRODUCTS 


The proportion of lost-finger cases among the permanent partis 
impairments of the plants making miscellaneous lumber products 
(about 80 percent) was somewhat lower than in the furniture and 
wooden-container industries, and the proportionate number of foo! 
and leg impairments was correspondingly higher (11 percent). Only 
a few permanent impairments to other parts of the body were reported 
Cutting machines, principally power saws, produced a large majorit 
of all the permanent partial impairments. 


TaBie 4.—Distribution of Reported Permanent Partial Disability Injuries in Lumber 
Products Establishments, Fo4i, by Part of Body Affected and Type of Accident 
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Taste 4.—Distribution of Reported Permanent Partial Disability Injuries in Lumber- 
Products Establishments, 1941, by Part of Body Affected and Type of Accident—Con. 
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Specific Accidents and Prevention Methods * 


The following brief accident descriptions have been prepared from 
narrative reports regarding particular injury occurrences, which were 
furnished by the establishments cooperating in this survey. In select- 
ing the examples to be included in the list an effort was made to avoid 
the very unusual kind of accidents and to choose cases that were typical 
and of fairly common occurrence. As is apparent from the comments 
appended to each of the accident descriptions, many of the preventive 
measures which might avoid the repetition of such accidents are 
entirely nontechnical and require only a willingness to place safety 
first to make their application successful. The provision of proper 


guards for power cutting machines naturally ranks first among the 
suggested prevention methods. 


Furniture Manufacturing 


1. Operator was ripping a piece of board. He reached back of the saw to 
draw the piece through. The piece kicked back, drawing his hand into the saw 
and am utating his thumb and finger. 


ick-backs are wholly preventable by proper saw guard, splitter, and ‘‘anti-kick- 
back dogs.”’ 





rted, the authors had the assistance of 
R. P. Blake, Senior Safety Engineer of the Division of Labor Standards, U. 8. Department of Labor. The 
analysis was made from cards to which the descriptions of accidents had been transcribed so as not to reveal 
the identity of reporting establishments. ‘ 


‘In the analysis of these accidents, selected as typical of those a 
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2. Employee had infection in his finger as a result of asliver. Result, a 
tion. 


All puncture wounds should be given immediate first-aid attention. 


3. Man was cutting rosettes on electric router. As he was pushing boar, 
through straight edges, the board, which was pushing hard, suddenly r, 4 
letting man’s hand under guard and into contact with cutter. Result, 
thumb, half of middle finger, and lacerated index finger. 

Evidently straight a were not correctly placed. Board should slide 
easily without play. 
used. 


4. Man was pushing a loaded hand truck. His foot slipped on sawdust. |, 
trying to regain his balance he shoved the truck and let go. The truck ran 9; 
of the aisle and struck another workman, knocking him down. The latter |p. 
10 days from back strain. 

Loose sawdust is very dangerous. It should not be allowed to accumula, 
on aisle floors or around machines. 


5. A heavy motor was being lowered into place with a hand hoist. One may 
attempted to guide it into position. It came down faster than he had anticipate; 
and rested on his foot, fracturing 3 toes. 

This type of operation must be carefully planned and ihe men must be cares 
instructed as to procedure. Guiding a suspended object should be by a line 
guide stick, never by hand. Safety shoes should be worn. 


6. Shipping helper was loading material onto truck. While carrying a box. 
he stepped into a 6-inch space between the end gate and platform, fracturing leg 


A suitable gangplank should always be used if the end gate does noi reach 
the platform. 


-BSeq 


SS of 


roOuan 


hen short stock is being run, a push stick or jig should \y 


7. Man was cutting angles on blocks with variety saw. A block slipped 
throwing finger intosaw. ‘lhe finger had to be amputated. Several months later 
the same employee injured another one of his fingers in the same manner. This 
finger was also amputated. 

This type of work should be done only with gigs and guides to keep the hand; 
well away from the saw and to give good control. 


8. Man was operating tow machine. His hand caught in gears, pulling am 
into machine. Death resulted from loss of blood. 
All gears should be completely enclosed. 


9. Attendant of bale-breaking machine saw gears stuffed with felt. He removed 
guard to clean the gears without shutting off power. Right thumb was amputated. 
All gears should be enclosed in grease-tight casings. Men should not be per- 

mitted to clean or adjust equipment while it is in motion. 


10. Employee was operating shaper. The board jerked and dragged his lef 
hand into shaper, cutting off all his fingers except the thumb. 
The provision of proper guards and guides will eliminate this type of acciden 


11. Man was repairing swing-saw table and touched saw, which had been shu 
off but was still rolling. Second finger amputated. 
Properly stoned saw prevents contact by hand unless the guard is lifted w). 
Employees should be trained to wait wntil machine is stopped before adjusting. 


12. Man was cutting a piece of wood on bench variety saw when he stepped © 
a piece of scrap lumber lying on the floor. This caused him to slip. As bi 
body came forward his left hand slid under the saw as his right hand released 
the guard and pushed the saw down on the left hand. Traumatic amputatio! 
distal half of middle, ring, and little fingers. 
This emphasizes the importance of good housekeeping. Scrap lumber shows 
not be permitted to be on the floor. 


13. Man working in warehouse stepped on a tack. Infection developed au 
leg had to be amputated. 


All puncture wounds should be given immediate and adequate first-aid trea 
ment. 
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14. Employee, a skilled operator on power-feeding machinery, had occasion 
to rip some 1% inch x 30 inch dressed lumber for table legs, on a plain rip-saw 
table. He failed to hold a piece firmly, so that it rose and shattered in the cut. 
In his confusion he let go of the piece (which remained in position nearly clear of 
the saw), turned his hand over and brought the back of it down on the saw, 
cutting off parts of thumb and three fingers. 

Saws should be equipped with proper guards, spreaders, and guides. 


Wooden Containers 


1. Man was operating shaper. His hand slipped and struck knives. A finger 
was amputated. 
Shapers can be guarded to eliminate most accidents of this type. Guards 
coupled with the use of jigs to hold the work should prevent all such injuries. 


2. Girl was operating small donkey press trimming rubber tubing. She 
reached too far for stray piece and accidentally tripped press with foot. Press 
knife felland amputated a finger. 

Inverted stirrup guards should be placed over all treadles to prevent their being 
accidentally depressed. The press should have been guarded at the point of 
operation. 


3. Man was clipping cover stock to size. He failed to withdraw hand before 
machine closed and lost three fingers. 
Machine should be so guarded that it will not close unless hand is withdrawn, 
or the controls so arranged that hands must be out of danger zone to reach them. 


4. Operator of cut-back machine stepped on the foot pedal, which threw the 
clutch in. The knife came down, amputating his hand. He does not know just 
what he did or how it happened. 

Foot pedals should be guarded so that they cannot be unintentionally depressed. 
Apparently this machine also lacked a guard at the point of operation. 


5. A stitching-machine operator turned his machine with a wrench and then 
started the machine without removing the wrench. The wrench swung over and 
hit the operator in the back, injuring vertebrae. hb 

The necessity of turning over machines by hand produces many such accidents 
as this. Prevention lies in use of a self-releasing tool (or equivalent safe means), 
careful training, and careful supervision. 


6. Sawdust which had collected in and around an electric motor caught fire, 
probably from the motor. An excited employee, who poured on water from a 
metal watering can used to fill truck radiators, received a severe electrical shock 
when the water struck the motor. 

Bad housekeeping is a major source of fires. Special extinguishing equipment 
for use on electrical equipment should be provided and employees should be 
trained in its use. 


7. Man was ripping wide boards. He attempted to adjust splitter while saw 
was in operation. Left hand came into contact with saw, severing little finger. 
A properly designed splitter requires no adjustment for any ripping operation. 
Supervisors must insist that no adjustments be made with machines in operation. 


8. Operator, oiling feed rolls with machine running, put hand under guard 
against gang saws, cutting off three fingers between first and second joints. 
Oiling should never be permitted with machine in operation unless guarding is so 
complete as practically to eliminate hazard. This guard was apparently in- 
adequate. 


9. Operator of printing press was setting plate while standing on platform next 
to glass window. He lost his balance and fell through window, severely cutting 
ho arm between wrist and elbow. Leaders were severed which partially disabled 

im. 
Window openings where similar possibilities exist should always be protected. 
If sills are lower than about 36 inches, bars should be provided. 


10. While operator was working on ripsaw, board hit nick in table and stuck. 
ra hand slipped from board and came in contact with ripsaw blade. Lost one 
nger. 
A proper self-adjusting hood guard should be provided for all circular saws. 
Evidently, the table was in bad condition. Careful maintenance, particularly 
about such equipment as this, is vital to safety. 
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11. Man was putting on a planer belt, using a long stick. The stick ¢ ig}; 
on the belt or pulley and struck him in the face. Lost 2 days’ work. m 
Belts should be replaced only with the power off. Means should be p 
to turn the shafting by hand for this purpose. If this is not done, the belt © 9,,\; 

be started on the pulley with the power off and then carried on by “‘inchir 


the 
control. Such work should be done only by selected persons carefully trai: °1 jn 
the proper procedure. 


12. Man was ripping lumber, but was not using pusher stick. Kic! 
caused his hand to come into contact with saw, severing thumb, first joint. 
Proper guards should be provided. Saws in proper condition and p» 

with proper splitters and ‘‘anti-kick-back dogs’’ do not kick back. If sav 


is properly guarded, contact with saw is extremely unlikely unless the oy 
holds the guard out of place. 


ded 


13. Clipper operator was cleaning out trash from under clipper when 
knocked his hand under blade, severing 4 fingers. 
Cleaning should never be done with machinery running. Supervisors mus 
be insistent on this point. Provision must be made for cleaning on ‘“‘down tim: 


14. Operator of circular saw opened sawdust pit and reached in to remoy 
holder. He touched the moving saw and lost 3 fingers. 
Under part of saws should be guarded. Workmen should be not permitted i, 
clean or adjust machines while they are in motion. 


Miscellaneous Lumber Products 


1, Operator on trim saw was pushing a piece of lumber to the saw when his 
finger caught between the lumber and belt. Finger was permanently disabled 
All belts should be completed enclosed. 


2. Shirt sleeve caught and drew operator’s arm into gears of veneering machine. 
Two fingers were amputated. 


All gears should be completely enclosed regardless of position. 


3. Chop-saw operator glanced away from his machine as he reached to throw 
switch to shut off power. Struck first finger of left hand into teeth ofsaw. Finger 
was amputated. 


Control switch was too close to saw. Guard was evidently lacking or 
adequate. 


4. Operator of a hand electric drill was electrocuted when a high voltage lin: 
was blown across the low-voltage circuit during a windstorm. 


Adequate protection against such imposed high-voltage current should be 
included in the plant wiring system. 


5. General maintenance man was oiling shaft boxes while shaft was in motion 
(this contrary to general instructions). Was on platform about 6 feet from 
floor. Coat sleeve caught in line shaft key, causing employee to fall to floor. 
Several ribs fractured. 

Failure to obey such instructions usually indicates poor supervisory control 


and inadequate safety training. There should be no projecting keys in line 
shafting. 


6. Operator of lathe stepped on a handle, throwing him off balance, causing 
his hand to strike revolving cutters. Index finger was amputated. 
Good housekeeping should include providing a place for everything, and super- 
visors should see that everything is kept in its place. Loose material should no! 
be allowed to be on the floor. 


7. Employee was pushing a car of pine on tracks. In some way his left {oot 
became caught under the wheel of the transfer car. 


Such cars should be equipped with wheel guards. 


8. Man, sweeping floor around saw, reached under saw to remove box of scrap: 
hand struck bottom of saw, amputating 2 joints of 2 fingers. Guard of saw /ac 
been removed. 


An adequate system of inspection should be maintained to see that all guurds 
are kept in place. 


( 
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9. perator of slicer knife had sharpened the knife and was replacing the hood. 
His hand slipped and struck the revolving knife. One finger lacerated so badly 
later amputated. 
Machines should always be shut down during adjustments. This rule should 
strictly enforced by the supervisor. 


Operator of cut-off saw lost 2 fingers when the piece being cut turned and 

w his hand into the saw. 
The saw should have had an adequate guard with a self-adjusting section to 
ride on top of the work. Also the piece evidently was not held against the guide. 


11. A truck carrying a heavy load of lumber rolled over when the load shifted 
as the truck rounded a curve. The driver was thrown against the side of the 
eab and suffered a concussion of the brain. 

This is a common type of accident. Prevention lies in careful loading, secure 


tying of load, and care in driving. Supervisors should see that these rules are 
obeyed, 


12. Laborer bruised finger but did not report accident for some days. In 

meantime he a the wound with a pocket knife, causing serious infection. 

Careful attention must be paid to the reporting, treating, and follow-up of all 
minor injuries if such infections are to be prevented. 


13. The employee reached his hand into the screw conveyor while conveyor 
was running. His arm was crushed and had to be amputated above the elbow. 
Screw conveyors should be completely encased. Necessary openings should be 


protected by fixed gratings that will not pass the hand. Feed hopper should be 
of a depth beyond arm’s length. 
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STATE LABOR LEGISLATION IN 1942? 


DURING the year 1942 eight State legislatures met in regular and 
six in special session. Comparatively little new legislation, raising 
labor standards, was adopted, but legislation dealing with the nati: mal 
emergency was "passed in practically all of these States. Louisiana. 
New York, and Virginia empowered the labor commissioners to issue 
war emergency dispensations; New York and Louisiana authorized 
exemptions from any labor law interfering with operation or employ- 
ment in war industries, and Virginia from any hours laws. In all three 
States safeguarding procedure was prescribed for the issuance of per- 
mits. In Louisiana, however, this law was followed by two other 
enactments, one law permitting the Governor to relax specified types 
of State laws on request by the Federal authorities, and the other 
changing the women’s hours law by extending the daily hours limit 
from 8 to 10 for the duration (with time and a half after 8) and by 
permanently exempting women in certain employments from the act 
Maine, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island conferred broad emerge ney 
powers on the Governors. In Massachusetts the Governor may sus- 
pend any law affecting employment when he deems it necessary to 
prevent obstruction of war work. In Maine and Rhode Island the 
powers are not precisely defined. In addition, a few States in 1942 
provided for the suspension of specific laws such as those relating t 
child labor, Sunday work, meal periods, etc. 

Related to the war emergency situation also are new enactments in 
New York empowering the Industrial Commissioner to enforce certain 
provisions of the Civil Rights law prohibiting discriminatory employ- 
ment policies by employers holding war production contracts. Private 
employment agencies, unions, and other organizations are included in 
the prohibition against discrimination or incitement to discriminate. 
The enforcement methods open to the Industrial Commissioner in- 
clude investigation, subpena, and hearing, requiring the submission 
of pertinent employment data at regular intervals, issuance of cease 
and desist orders, and finally, criminal prosecution. 

In the field of general improvement of labor standards are to be 
noted enactments in Louisiana and Puerto Rico strengthening the 
child labor laws, setting a basic minimum age for employment, re- 
quiring employment certificates up to age 18, and lowering the num- 
ber of hours that minors are permitted to work. New York forbad : 
the giving out of industrial home work through contractors, an¢ 
defined the status of home worker as that of an employee so that 10 


1 Prepared by Division of Labor Standards of the U. 8. De ment of Labor. For further details or 


a its Bulletin No. 51: Digest of State and Federal Labor Legislation Enacted July, 1941 to A gust 
1, l 
978 
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the uture no claim can be made that such a worker is an independent 
contractor. 

In the workmen’s compensation and safety field the most compre- 
hensive amendments were enacted in Virginia and Rhode Island. 
Virginia extended the coverage of its workmen’s compensation act to 
employers of 7 or more, instead of 11 or more as formerly, and raised 
the benefit level. Rhode Island, in addition to strengthening admin- 
istrative provisions, increased the level of benefits, added coverage of 
silicosis and asbestosis, and provided for more liberal medical care. 
That State likewise took the lead by enacting the first State health- 
insurance law, creating a fund from which to pay sickness benefits by 
lowering the employees’ rate of contribution to the unemployment 
compensation fund and applying the difference to the new purpose. 

Numerous bills relating to industrial relations were introduced, but 
the only law to obtain approval was one in Mississippi resembling the 
so-called 1941 “‘antiviolence” statute of Texas. It makes unlawful 
not only the use of force, violence, or threats thereof, to prevent any 
person from engaging in a lawful vocation, but also the conspiring 
together of two or more persons for such purpose, and it treats as a 
felony the assembling of persons anywhere in the State for the purpose 
of furthering such a conspiracy. The Texas statute confined itself to 
barring assemblages at or near the plant where a labor dispute was in 
progress. 

There were no major Federal enactments in the field of labor law 
up to October 1, 1942. Since that time Congress has passed a law to 
aid in stabilizing the cost of living. This measure empowered the 
President to stabilize prices, wages and salaries. For a discussion of 
the anti-inflationary program, see page 917 of this issue. 


POPOOOCE 


LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS IN 1943 


THE year 1943 will be a major legislative year, with 44 States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico convening in regular session. All but 3 
meet in January; the Florida Legislature meets early in April; the 
Alabama and Georgia Legislatures convene in May and July respec- 
tively, but preliminary sessions will be held in January for organization 
purposes only. Only Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia 
will not convene. 

Most of the States and Alaska and Hawaii hold biennial sessions 
and meet in odd-numbered years. Three States (New Jersey, New 
York, and Rhode Island) meet annually. Alabama formerly had 

uadrennial sessions and South Carolina annual sessions, but in both 

ese States sessions will be held biennially beginning in 1943. 

The length of the sessions is limited in 18 States. The usual time 
limit is 60 days, but in a few States it is 90days or more. The Wyoming 
Legislature must adjourn after 40 days. The majority of the States 
have no limit on the length of time the legislatures may stay in session ; 
some States discourage long sessions by stopping the pay of the 
legislators after a certain number of days. 


The 78th Congress of the United States will convene on January 3, 
1943, 
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CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION IN THE UNITED STA ks 
IN 1941 


Summary 


COOPERATIVE development in the United States has generally 
followed the economic curve, but in reverse order, expanding with 
depression times and usually receding somewhat as prosperity re- 
turned and the necessity for small savings lessened. The lates 
period of cooperative expansion, which began with the onset of the 
depression in 1929, has, however, been an exception to the genera| 
rule, for it has continued unbroken its upward sweep. It is possible 
that war conditions, restricting civilian supplies and consumption, 
will force out of operation a certain proportion of associations, notably 
those in the petroleum-products business. Such restrictions had not 
gone into effect at the end of 1941, the year covered by this report. 
For a large percentage of the associations that year was the best in 
their history. 

The nearly 4,500 primary distributive and service associations had 
an estimated paid-up membership of over 1,427,000, in addition to 
partly paid members numbering (in reporting associations) nearly 
146,000. Thus, over 1% million persons were full-fledged members 
or were on their way to full membership in these consumers’ coopera- 
tives at the end of the year. 

With a retail distributive business of over $345,000,000 and a serv- 
ice business of nearly $11,000,000, these local consumers’ cooper- 
tives accounted for a total of over $356,000,000 in consumer goods 
and services during the year. In addition, the 54 distributive 
and service federations had a total business aggregating almost 
$105,000,000; of this, $100,760,000 was wholesale distributive, 
$2,243,000 was service, and the remainder represented retail and 
other business. 

For identical associations reporting for both 1940 and 1941, the 
latter year showed increases in membership of the local associations 
of over 7 percent and in sales of about 23 percent. For the regional 
wholesales the increases were 9 and 23 percent, respectively. 

The wholesales and the central productive associations owned by 
them produced goods, for their own use or for sale to member ass0- 
ciations, amounting to over $14,000,000. 

In addition to these purely consumer cooperatives, there are many 
farmers’ marketing associations which do purchasing of consumer 
goods for their members. The data available are insufficient to 
permit estimates as to the total amount of purchasing of consumer 
goods by farmers’ marketing associations in 1941; the 524 associa- 
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tion: of this kind which furnished reports for the year had a combined 
business of $119,122,000. 

No general estimates were made as to operating results, resources, 
etc. The 1,600 local distributive and service associations making 
returns on these points reported combined net earnings, for the year, 
aggregating $11,533,148, after deducting losses of $216,916 by 116 
associations. If to this sum be added the net earnings by the whole- 
sale associations, amounting to $4,750,497, the consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement saved for its members over 16% million dollars in this 
one year. 

The distributive and service associations are generally regarded as 
forming the consumers’ cooperative movement proper. Telephone, 
electricity, and insurance associations, and credit unions, though 
also consumers’ cooperatives, both here and abroad form distinct and 
separate parts of the movement. Inclusion of their totals with the 
data for the distributive and service associations brings the total 
number of associations in the United States at the end of 1941 to 
nearly 23,000, the consumers’ cooperative membership to almost 16% 
million persons, and the total local and retail consumers’ cooperative 
business to about a billion dollars in addition to a wholesale business 
} of nearly $105,000,000. Net earnings are available (among the 
special types of associations) only for the credit unions. If these 
are added, the net earnings of local and federated associations for 
1941 total nearly 30% million dollars. 

About 1,400 retail and service cooperatives and the central com- 
mercial associations together reported a labor force of nearly 12,000 
full-time persons, to whom they paid in wages the sum of $17,879,000. 
A considerable number of part-time workers was also reported, 
especially by the students’ cooperative rooming and dining associa- 
tions. Average yearly wages for full-time employees varied quite 
widely, ranging $635 in the central productive associations to 
$2,329 in the regional and State-wide educational federations. 

The data here given are based upon a general survey of coopera- 
tives made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, covering all the dis- 
tributive and service associations, the pre-REA electricity associa- 
tions, the federated commercial and noncommercial organizations, 
and credit unions. Data for the REA electricity cooperatives were 
supplied by the Rural Electrification Administration. The tele- 
phone associations were not circularized; estimates for these are 
based upon the Bureau’s 1936 study. The estimates for the insur- 
ance associations are based upon the trend of a reporting sample, plus 
data from Department of Agricultural reports. 

The various types of associations covered in this report are not 
equally cooperative, in the accepted Rochdale sense. The coopera- 
tive distributive associations follow the principles laid down by the 
Rochdale Pioneers: Membership is open to anyone who can make 
use of the association’s services. The members themselves provide 
the capital necessary, but no one has more than one vote regardless of 
the size of his investment. The members decide what type of busi- 
ness they shall carry on and they control all the policies. Whatever 
activity they undertake is carried on in their interest as consumers, to 
supply themselves with goods and services. The characteristic which 
above all distinguishes the consumers’ cooperative business from 
other business is that the net amount saved through the operation of 
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the business (i. e., what would in private operation be terme | the 




















“net profit”) is returned to the members, not in proportion i» th. MiRtion 
amount of capital stock they hold, but in proportion to their p: trop. HB orea 
age of the business. Thus, in a store society the member wh» ha: MM, sti 
spent $500 at the store in the course of the year would receive } B 
patronage refunds five times as much as the member whose py. MB ynir 
chases totaled only $100. ores 

The consumers’ cooperative movement, wherever found, is stil) HB Pen 
grounded upon these principles. The immediate objective is ec. C 
nomic—to make the pennies go farther, to eliminate the extra cos HR eons 
entailed by extravagant advertising and by high-pressure salesinan. B45 a 
ship, to handle only commodities of known good quality, and to {il HRtion 
an increasing number of human wants on a nonprofit basis. Like the {com 
original Pioneers’ society, the present-day movement also has a far. HB few 
reaching social A women it Its final aim is to supply every need of HB repc 
life, social and economic, without profit and by united effort. in g 

Conscious practice of cooperative principles is not so common among U 
some of the special service associations, as for instance, the telephone HM Uni 
and insurance associations. Some of these are organized a8 coopera- HBning 
tives and run as such, but by far the larger number are cooperative HMby : 
only because of their conformity to the principles of mutuality, not J Wis 
because of their acceptance of the Rochdale philosophy. The laws §war 
under which credit unions are formed provide for many of the coopera- JB the 
tive principles (membership control, one vote per member, no proxy Ma vi 
voting, etc.), but they also (except in Ohio) provide for division of JBpost 
earnings on the basis not of patronage but of the members’ investment E 
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Nevertheless, some credit unions, notably those connected with Roch- 
dale cooperatives, practice the patronage-refund principle and mak 
a refund on interest paid by borrowers at the same rate as is paid on 
shares. With the continuance of the affiliation between the central 
organizations of these two sections of the cooperative movement- 
The Cooperative League and the Credit Union National Association— 
this tendency may accelerate.’ 
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Geographical Distribution of Cooperatives, by Type 0 

yp 

Geographically, there is a wide diversity in extent of cooperatiy Mir 
development, but the records of the Bureau of Labor Statistics indi- Rn 
e 


cate that there are store associations in every State in the Union 
except Nevada. Thanks largely to the educational work of the South: 
eastern Cooperative League, the southern and southeastern States 
now all have one or more stores or buying clubs for consumer goods. 
In some States, however, the development is still meager. Thus, » 
Arizona there are only 8 associations, and of these 6 belong to Indians. 

The store associations are still found in greatest numbers in tli 
Middle West, with a smaller but growing development in \ev 
England, the Middle Atlantic States, and the Pacific Coast States 
States leading as regards number of store associations are in orde!. 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. The greater part of the asso- 
ciations handling petroleum products are also in the Middle West, 
Mountain States, and Texas; there are still very few in the other sec- 








1 The Credit Union National Association was admitted to the Cooperative League as a fraternal meme 
in 1939; in the fall of 1942 the central supply association of the credit-union movement, Cuna Supply C* 
operative, became a full member of the League. 
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tions of the country. States with the largest number of these associa- 
tions are Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, and Wisconsin. A 
oreat inany Of the associations whose major business is the conduct of 
, store business also handle petroleum products. 

Buying clubs are difficult to discover, as they generally are informal, 
unincorporated groups with no established business premises. The 
sreater part of those of which the Bureau has records are in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Massachusetts. 

Cold-storage lockers, in which to store meats, vegetables, etc., until 
consumed by members’ families, are growing in popularity. Of the 
45 associations known to the Bureau, whose sole business is the opera- 
tion of cold-storage plants, over half (24) are in Illinois. In addition, 
some store associations have cold-storage departments. In the past 
few years, also, famers’ cooperative creameries (not included in this 
report because they are producer, not consumer, organizations) have 
in growing numbers been installing locker systems. 

Until a few years ago, practically all of the cooperative housing in the 

United States consisted of apartment buildings in New York.* Begin- 
ning in 1939, construction of single detached dwellings was undertaken 
by a few associations elsewhere—lIllinois, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. The total of such associations, however, is still small, and 
war conditions will probably prevent much further construction for 
the time being, although several associations have been formed with 
a view to carrying on educational work and accumulating funds for 
post-war building. . 
Each study made by the Bureau reveals fewer associations whose 
sole business is the manufacture and sale of bakery products. Only 
5 of these remained at the end of 1941—all in the States of Massachu- 
setts, New York, and New Jersey. <A few store associations have 
bakeries, run as a department of the merchandising business. Several 
of the store associations also have a dairy department, but there are 
only three consumers’ cooperative associations known to the Bureau 
whose only business is the processing and distribution of dairy prod- 
ucts. 

One or two burial associations are being formed each year, but this 
type of organization is still found mainly in the States of Iowa, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

An interesting development is that of associations whose purpose is 
the operation of a water system. The majority of the organiza- 
tions of this type have been started to supply water in suburban 
sections of metropolitan districts to which the local city-water system 
does not reach. Most of these are in Oregon, Washington, and 
The opposition of the medical profession and difficulties of financing 
the necessary equipment have tended to discourage the formation of 
associations providing their own facilities for medical care. At the 
end of 1941 there were still fewer than a dozen of these known to the 
Bureau. These were scattered throughout the United States. There 

3 a age. number of cooperative associations whose purpose is to 
urnish medical or hospital care on a prepayment or insurance basis, 


* Not including building and loan associations which are only semicooperative in nature and which are 
‘garded by the Bureau as financing rather than housing associations. 
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on contract with nonprofit organizations controlled by private hys. 
cians. 

Until the exigencies of war forced the grounding of private airy |ang 
there was a small number of groups whose members united ‘1 th; 
purchase of an airplane for their joint use. The Bureau has » co), 
of 19 such flying clubs—in Marylond, Virginia, and Wisconsin —}; 
most of them are inactive at present. 

Other interesting and rather novel types of associations inclu: e th, 
cooperative houses run by old-age pensioners, one association whic 
provides steam heat for its 93 members’ dwellings, one associatioy 
dealing only in electrical appliances, one deaiing in clothing only 
(some of which it makes), one doing an automobile repair and storag 
business, one doing cleaning and pressing, and one operating a laundry 
(this association is the sole survivor of the considerable number of lay 
dry associations formed during the past quarter century).  Sivns o! 
the times are the few new associations formed to provide transporta. 
tion for members on a cooperative basis, the cooperatives among ‘| 
residents of migratory-labor camps, and those in the camps for co». 
scientious objectors. 

Students’ cooperatives are found in many colleges and universities 
The bookstores are the oldest form of student cooperatives, but « 
increasing number of student groups have been taking over lary 
dwelling houses and there providing room and board. Other groups 
are operating dining clubs only. These activities assist the student o 
limited means to continue his education—which might be iepoceibl 
otherwise. (It should be noted that a considerable proportion 0 
campus activities reported as cooperative are actually controlled 
by the institution, with the students participating only to the exten 
of working for their room and board and thus reducing their livin 
expenses.) During the next year or two the number and size of the 
student cooperatives—especially among the male students—wil 
probably decrease as the students of draft age are called to militay 
service and as others enter war industries. Already the Bureau ba: 
received reports from associations which state that their enterpris 
has closed ‘‘for the duration.” 

Under the Farm Security Administration’s program for the rehabil: 
tation of the small farmers and farm laborers, many cooperatives hav 
been formed to serve FSA clients. Most of those that were in oper: 
tion by the end of 1941 were in connection with subsistence homesteat 
projects, where the homesteads formed a distinct community. any 
of these cooperatives are not of the consumer type, but are mainly \ 
provide producer supplies or market farm produce. Others on) 
lease farm land or carry on the actual farming operations. However 
among the FSA cooperatives were at least 135 handling consume 

oods or providing some consumer service. These FSA association 
differ from the usual consumers’ cooperative in that they have bea 
financed almost entirely by loans from Government funds. Cons 
quently the members’ equity is very small in proportion to the tot 
assets. Also, the carrying charges and repayments on the Gover 
ment loan tend to reduce the net earnings, so that the operating rt 


sults, in terms of dollars and cents, are generally much below tho 


shown by the Rochdale associations. Considerable improvemet! 
however, was shown in 1941 as compared with 1940. 

In general the independent Negro cooperatives have not been ps! 
ticularly successful in a monetary way, partly because the mem be 
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tvs. ME were (00 poor to finance them properly, partly because of managerial 
"BB difficulties, and partly because of insufficient patronage and loyalty 
ines Eby the membership. However, several of the more successful of the 
th {ME FSA cooperatives are those of Negroes. In these associations the 
con ag capital has been provided and a certain amount of supervision and 
-}y, i training supplied, and the results appear to have been quite successful. 
‘BB Of 68 Negro consumers’ cooperatives known to the Bureau, 13 are in 
> th aE FSA communities, largely in the South. Among the non-FSA Negro 
hich cooperatives, New York has the largest number but there are a 
ition considerable number in the South Atlantic States. Most of the 
only remainder are in the District of Columbia, Illinois, Michigan, and 
ras Ohio. 
ndry Indian cooperatives are usually of the producer rather than con- 
laun-qgmsumer type, and have as their function the marketing of crops or 
ns of handicraft articles. There are, however, at least 8 store associations, 
orts. fof the “trading post” type. All but 2 of these are in Arizona. 


con: Extent of Consumers’ Cooperation in 1941 


sities On the basis of reporting associations and of the known trend, esti- 
ut anfmmates of total number of associations, membership, and business for 
larvefgm 1941 are given in table 1. In this table the associations are classified 
roupsqgaccording to their major line of business. Further, the data for the 
ont of ffmlocal associations cover only consumers’ cooperative activities, i. e., 
ssiblef/provision of consumer goods or consumer services. The water asso- 
on oif™cations, for example, furnish water for family consumption; associa- 
rolled {i/tions providing water for irrigation of farm land are not included. 
xtent ff Likewise, the cold-storage associations cover only those which have 
livingfmlockers for family use; those which do quick freezing and storage of 
of theff/™vegetables and fruits raised by farmers, for marketing, are regarded as 
wilfproducers’ processing associations and therefore not appropriate for 
ilitaryf™inclusion here. Because of the classification according to the main 
.u hosfiffline of business, the extent of cooperative development of any given 
rprisfmune tends to be obscured. The cold-storage figures, for example, 
should not be used as an indication of the extent of cooperative locker 


habil-fi/facilities for family purposes. Many associations in other lines of 
s havefiMoperation than cold storage are providing locker space as one depart- 
oper-fm™ment of the business. This is especially true of farmers’ creamery 
estealfi@associations; however, such associations would not be covered in this 


Manygmstudy at all unless the creamery also had a purchasing department 
inly wi@handling consumer goods (in which case it would be classified as a 
s onl distributive department of a farmers’ marketing association,” not 
wevelfm™s & cold-storage association). Likewise, substantial numbers of 


isumef/™petroleum associations have an automobile-repair department, but as 
jationfj/™the gasoline and oil business has been the more important, the associ- 
e beeig™tion would here be classified as a petroleum association. 
Cons Although in the tabulations the distributive associations are classi- 
e totif™@ied, according to their main line of business, as “‘stores’’ and “petro- 
over@™meum associations,” actually there is no longer the former clear-cut 
ing fMstinction between them. Practically all of the general stores and 
y thosfmany of the grocery stores sell gasoline. Likewise, a large proportion 
ement{i@f the — associations have begun to handle groceries, or at least 
anned goods; some have opened a grocery department. The wisdom 
er palf/f this move, which the wholesales and other central organizations 
embexg™mave been urging for several years, is increasingly apparent, as the 
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wartime restrictions on cars, gasoline, and tires are broadene: 
corresponding reductions in trade in those lines. 

A total distributive and service business, done by local cons). er, 
cooperatives, amounting to $356,000,000 is shown in the table; «° thjc 
97 percent was in distribution of commodities and 3 percent in services 
The above amount represents over a 90-percent increase in th: 
5-year period since 1936, when the Bureau’s last previous gener,| 
survey was made. Farmers’ marketing or processing associ: tions 
having purchasing departments handling consumer goods acco inte 
for an additional $119,122,000. 


with 


Tasie 1.—Estimated Membership and Business of Consumers’ Cooperatives, }94) 





i. Members 
ma 

Estimat d 
number bu simone 
of asso- | Fully paid} Partly 
ciations| @stimated)| paid ' 





Type of association 





Local associations Individuals | Individuals 
pS RS REE ES Bale Ee , ’ 1, 163, 200 142, 393 $345, 150. On 
Stores and bu ying clubs 500, 000 160, 000, 00 


, 
645, 000 179, 000, 000 


18, 200 6, 150, 00 
Retail distributive or purchasing departments of market- 
ing associations ? 156, 000 
Service associations t 264, 400 
Associations providing rooms and/or meals 
Housing (apartments or dwellings) _._._. + eS ae riod 
Medical and/or hospital care: 
On contract or rance arrangement 86, 950 1, 425, 000 
Own facilities 1, 125,00 
Burial: 
Own facilities, complete funeral 7 255, 000 
Caskets (burial on contract arrangement only) 10,00 
Cold storage 900, 000 
r 375, 00 
450, 000 
70, 000 
187, 000 
33, 410, 00 
5, 485, 000 
2, 779, 00 
70, 000, 000 


119, 122, On 
10, 897. 00 
4, 525, 000 
3 1, 575, OM 


Interregional: 
Wholesale distributive business 
Other business 

Regional: 
Wholesale distributive business 
Retail distributive business 
Service business 
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1 Not estimated; figures actually reported by associations making returns. 
2 Includes only purchasing departments handling consumer goods; figures are not estimates but data give 
reporting associations. 


by 

3 Gross " 

‘ Data furnished by Rural Electrification Administration, plus allowance (partly estimated) (rp! 
REA associations. ’ 
4 Consumers served (mainly members). 
§ Operating revenues of associations whose lines were in active operation. 
M Amount of loans made during year. 


* Gross income. 
SS UREUE TTT GUI 90 Withee iiideilbhenbing. ua  Weky lacks phot @f thats Uinedlations are aloo : m 
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Th federations in the cooperative movement are composed of, and 
serve. the local associations, not individual persons. 

Th commercial federations include organizations formed for the 
purpose of rendering one or more special services or producing certain 
commodities, and wholesale associations from which the member retail 
associations obtain their stocks of goods. Many of the wholesales 
also have service or productive departments. Among the commercial 
federations the wholesale distributive business of the wholesale asso- 
cations in 1941 accounted for over 96 percent of the total business. 
Their service business, though still nol in volume, each year shows 
an increase. 

The central service associations covered in table 1 include those 
performing auditing service for local cooperatives, those insuring coop- 
eratives’ property or purchasing insurance and employees’ fidelity 
bonds for them, trucking their supplies, or providing credit (either in 
the form of loans or in the rediscount of trade acceptances). The 
productive federations are owned in some cases by retail cooperatives, 
but more generally by two or more of the cooperative wholesales 
which have joined forces for the production of certain commodities 
in which they deal at wholesale. 

Most of the noncommercial federations are educational in character. 
The “Nation-wide”’ group shown in the table includes the Cooperative 
League of the U. S. A., the Credit Union National Association, the 
Group Health Federation, the National Committee on Student Coop- 
eratives, and the National Cooperative Women’s Guild. The mem- 
bership of these organizations consists of the regional educational 
associations in their particular field (as for instance, Eastern Coop- 
erative League, Northern States Cooperative Women’s Guild, the 
State federations of burial associations, the State credit union leagues, 
etc.). The primary educational associations (such as those covering 
a metropolitan area, county, or district within a State) are more or 
less informal organizations, often with no specific address except that 
of the secretary. As their purpose is mainly that of exchange of 
experience and the fostering of joint action among the local coopera- 
tive associations, they may meet only sporadically, as some occurrence 
or development necessitates, and be more or less inactive between 
times. 


FARM AND URBAN CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION 


Estimates of the proportionate distribution of consumers’ coopera- 
tion as between the farm and nonfarm associations are given in 
table 2. These estimates are only very rough approximations and 
should not be considered as strictly accurate. They are based upon 
information supplied by reporting associations for 1941 and on the 
Bureau’s records for other years for nonreporting associations, 
together with an allowance for possible undiscovered associations. 
An association was considered to be a farmers’ association if its 
membership and patronage are preponderantly of such producers, even 
though it may deo serve and admit to membership townspeople or 
other nonfarm persons. An example is the group of insurance com- 
panies of the Ohio Farm Bureau, writing life, fire, and casualty insur- 
ance. These were entirely farmer associations in origin and are still 
primarily such. In recent years, however, they have entered the 
urban field and under the sponsorship of the local consumers’ coopera- 
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tives are writing insurance in an increasingly large urban 
Nevertheless, these insurance associations, because they a: 
predominantly of farmer membership, were here counted wi 
farm group. 

Hereafter, for convenience, in the discussion the nonfarm 
has been designated as “urban,” even though it includes many p 
in small towns and even nonfarm families in rural districts. 

The estimates indicate that in the retail distributive field, altiioyo) 
the urban cooperatives outnumber the farmers’ cooperatives, they 
are considerably smaller in size and therefore both in membershi 
and in volume of business fell below the farmers’ associations in 194] 
To some extent the averages of the urban or consumer group was |ov- 
ered by the buying clubs, which are found almost entirely in th, 
urban areas. 

In the service field the situation is reversed. The association: 
providing meals and rooms, housing (apartments and dwellings), and 
water are entirely urban, as are also the “other” associations 


e 


bakeries, creameries, flying clubs, and those providing a miscellany of 


services). Practically all of the cold- -storage associations are farmers 
organizations, as well as a large proportion of the burial, printing, and 
recreational associations. With the exception of a few pre-REA 


organizations, the development of the electricity cooperatives is among 


farm groups. All but about 10 percent of the insurance associations 


and all but about 30 percent of the telephone associations are farmer- 


owned. On the other hand, some 90 percent of the credit unions an 
in urban—usually industrial— groups. In the grand total, the urban 
cooperatives’ business in 1941 exceeded that of the farmer groups, | ut 
only because the large volume of business (loans made) of the credi 
unions raised the total of all urban types sufficiently to overcome thi 
farm lead in other types of associations. 


TaBLeE 2.—Estimated Relative oo of Local Consumers’ Cooperatives Among 


Farm and Nonfarm Groups, 1941 
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4 , > | > ore 31? 
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| 
Individuals 
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| 11, 421, 150 
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Cooperation 


Operations of Commercial Federations 


Local or retail cooperatives have entered into federations in order to 
carry on various types of wholesaling, service, or productive activities. 
Pract cally all of such of these operations as are connected with the 
oonsumers’ Cooperative movement are covered in this report. Tables 
3-6 give data for reporting associations only; the figures given in table 
| included estimates, for nonreporting and possible undiscovered 
ations. 


assoc 


COOPERATIVE WHOLESALES 


The wholesale associations have in recent years widened the scope 
of their business and nearly all of the regional organizations provide 


some services in addition to the distributive business which is still 
their chief activity. 
sales in 1941, 


Of a total business done by cooperative whole- 
amounting to $104,386,813, the wholesale distributive 


business accounted for $106,759,851 (or 96.5 percent), the retail 


branches of the wholesales had a business of $1,338,568 (1.3 percent), 
and services accounted for $1,925,900 (1.8 percent). 

Net earnings by the wholesales on the 1941 business amounted to 
$4,750,497, of which $3,681,137 (or 77.5 percent) was declared in re- 


funds on patronage. In many, 


9? 


equity reserve 


if not most, cases, however, the pa- 
tronage refund was not returned in cash. 


Foreseeing uncertain times 
ahead, and wishing to strengthen the cooperative framework to meet 
them, the member associations in many cases voted to pay the refunds 
in the form of share capital or to place the refunds in a “patrons’ 


or in a revolving fund payable several years hence, 


thus giving the wholesale the use of the money in the meantime. 
Figures showing the business of various kinds done by each of the 
reporting wholesales, as well as net earnings and patronage refunds, 


are shown in table 3 
substantial increases over 1940. 


In the majority of cases, these figures represented 


TaBLe 3.—Business, Net Earnings, and Patronage Refunds of Cooperative Wholesales, 





Association, and department of business 


| 


Amount of 
business ! 


Net earn- 
ings 


a team 





All associations......__.___- 


i A i ny NR ATES EET CEI 


Se ie Sine « « 


Interregional 


illinois: National Cooperatives - -_- 
Indiana: United Cooperatives: 
Distributive, wholesale 
«a 
Regional 
Ilinois: 
Central States Cooperatives 
Illinois Farm Supply Co 


Indiana: Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative. Association: 


Distributiv e, wholesale 
Services: 
Auditing 
Trucking 
Auto repair 


CS SEER TEE LIED 


Productive departments 
Other 


See footnotes at end of table. 


2 $104, 386, 813 
2 4, 204, 059 
297, 273, 366 
72,9 909, 38 388 


(°) 


4, 076, 221 
127, 838 


229, 394 
8, 359, 583 


| 
| 





9, 498, 598 | 


10, 075 | 


169, 717 | 


8, 605 | 


22, 568 | 
§ 3, 200, 005 


169, 774 


750, 497 | 
238, 093 | 

4, 355, 875 
156, 529 | 


38, 928 | 


238, 093 | 


7, 230 
1, 094, 408 | 


379, 371 


42, 072 


482, 085 | 
6 307, 570 


Patronage 


refunds 


$3, 681, 137 
238, 093 
3, 327, 138 
115, 906 
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TaBLe 3.—Business, Net Earnings, and Patronage Refunds of Cooperative W)}, 

















‘ ‘sales, “aBI 
1941—Continued 1 
Association, and department of business go A — | Ps Mage 
: Regional—Continued | 
owa: ~ 
Farmers Elevator Service Co...._...............--.------ $1, 500, 000 $55, 000 ' -_ 
SE vc nidhbtintcsbatibbcnteciechussecsa 7 54, 359 35, 518 $30, 059 ( 
SO etiee iabey ce ae A 83, 763 10, 888 | 155 
Massachusetts: United Cooperative Farmers.........______- 1, 410, 423 (4) | ‘) 
Michigan: Farm Bureau Services: 
D tributive, wholesale _....._- en nastics Godlee make chetihes AES ete 3, 523, 985 51, 709 | 
Al cn wniced atseditbnasabtinetaubbapas 206, 376 32, 534 } 45, 288 Rs 
Services: Management.......................... pe eee 11, 413 4,177 | 
Minnesota: 
Midland Cooperative Wholesale___............_.........- 6, 228, 796 124, 781 102, 05) 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Service Co.: 
Ts Sn on nm enane cavinpesutcun 836, 828 \ 33. 112 uk 
Productive Gepartments.............-...5...--.-...2. § 448, 076 , my Ale 
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Distributive, whoresale. ...........-- 2.2.2.2. 5 ee. 8, 098, 812 } 321, 055 174, 257 
Productive de ments _- winwindinibilhies Sal 545, 387 Wisco! 
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ITU, SUIOIIIIR 5 wc cede wehbe cuteuninnsseaecdsesbs 8, 677, 313 * 161, 346 109, 644 A 
SRA EA OS ES RS EI gs 383, 450 12, 306 3. 547 Ire 
Services: 
AE Ee eS ee Pare are 7, 541 (*) Q Ce 
NS RC ie RS a EE SS RES ect 34, 421 (*) ; Pr 
es NC OO eee 6, 672 2,110 |_- ie 
Productive departments © aed AST SSO CE OS 0 eS 5 1, 826, 257 250, 247 206, 859 a 
BEEBE te ak REE EE REESE SETAE Reape ae 63, 326 (*) 1Un 
Nebraska: i Do 
Farmers Union Cooperative Oil Association of Nebraska_- (4) 11, 157 | 11, 164 produ 
Farmers Union State Exchange: ‘Bu 
Distributive, wholesale _..........__-- SEAL IE Ne 2, 398, 898 99, 741 45, 041 ive 
Distributive, retail _- RS: NREL SAT 748, 742 (4) ‘ "ie 
a 99, 470 (*) ‘Th 
New York: Eastern Cooperative Wholesale: tion, § 
Distributive, GEES SIT ae ee aeenae ee 2, 107, 827 ‘Lo 
Services | ae ’ Br 
Fidelity TEER P30: SES ee TOES DE apa hae Oe 214 ‘In 
Insurance ___. 2, 570 15 |_- ‘Ine 
North Dakota: Northwest Cooperative | Society _- Sl AE TES 30, 762 | 64 oT] 
Ohio: Farm Bureau Cooperative Association: Aj 
REE SRE ae. 9, 929, 399 s 
a 6” eee did udud hanes 50, 185 
CS atest aS.» SAE Ue Caine nye mn Se 1, 071, 326 248, 370 105, 932 B 
SE ee § 877, 006 
ea Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Cooperative Asso- of m 
on: | 
eee cies as ea eee 2, 604, 327 129, 903 | 76, 502 and 
ERE EIS 5 1, 243, 569 (*) trib 
South Dakota: Farmers Union Cooperative cages 
Sata en ecg, snes Py sneer aaan panei een 595, 762 a — veal 
Services: “i 
eared Sepinshennensongmenmenessrsectece ones tiliigual (*) a Ps $236 |_. 
AN Bie pate ace NE Ue aa ae ae . } 
© oS ae A RT RTE RE a Eg 1, 437 a or 1 
Texas: Consumers Cooperatives Associated... ==. 969, 762 25, 133 | 7, Sf for 1 
Utah: Utah Cooperative Association: 4 
Distributive, wholesale........____- biiileig =e enol cababenmeeaiced 258, 845 15, 717 | 17.563 d 
* —"*s- ica pw aeneeda 26, 237 —o war 
Virginia: Southern States I eee Coos ee ca 18, 080, 714 603, 7 135, O64 
We peciiie t nes C erativ | — 
om u 00 eee 
Distributive, w RE a 3, 191, 045 | 9su 
i wo 
sy EE IO a ROR EN 125, 351 228, 645 me I 
w I cid titpnnastdntasn-ce5-6c- cence: 25, 340 | stre 
Wisconsin Cooperative Farm Supply Co_. Sn ee 543, 649 14,168 | 9, 278 rose 
I cn ce eee 4, 792, 257 a 
el a 21, 710 144, 113 125, 73 for 
Productive departments.__..............._- SESS Sr 5 319, 764 sub 
District | ’ 
California: J : 
Associated Cooperatives of Northern California......____- 190, 431 2, 197 1, reg’ 
a Cooperative Wholesale........................ 9, 987 375 : in | 
H-O-B ve Oil Association. .._..-.._._... cone’ 149, 581 10, 368 1,8 for 
Northland ve Federation: 
Distributive, wholesale.._____-....._..........--..... 96, 372 Th 
Services: Recreational facilities... ..................... 259 6, 257 , ; 
NET Selon hates tntabncoctiosncassanihd 119 per 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tis. 3.—Business, Net Earnings, and Patronage Refunds of Cooperative Wholesales, 
1941—Continued 
Association, and department of business “nene “— er 
District— Continued 
In! ta: 
- Trico Cooperative Oil Association .-.....................- $254, 980 $31, 139 $30, 551 
C-A-P Cooperative Oil Association: 
Bg Eh Ee Pe anes scape. 145, 615 17, 054 | 13, 105 
Services: 
SCENT. rian et ager ee Sea: aaa 14, 899 Og Th 
SAS SEAT 114, 390 834 |... 
Range Cooperative Federation: 
ye eee eee oe 900. 746 
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os tiitanitbeda- taebinepwnediesnaycnenges 16, = 
5 Bled ile, akin: cubsiepamaellininn Oddie swnmdibdadl \ . , 
Scemmunee ORME or Si eA: Sa EE 16, 396 30, 931 27, 931 
ee ig ada obted 24, 513 
EE RES Sa 3, 320 
iil a ei TT alas § 261, 180 
Wisconsin: 
Fox River Valley Cooperative Wholesale_._............_- 466, 416 24, 755 24, 210 
A & B Cooperative Association..........................-- 121, 473 8, 588 7, 728 
Iron Cooperative Oil Association .......................... 125, 351 5, 855 (4) 
ee ar a Ral GR ES Sele PS 9 how Se ~ ae 
8 EIST EES ES TEES See: Res SERIE 172, 145 14, 556 3, 903 
Price County Cooperative Oil Association................ 45, 250 (4) (4) 




















1 Unless otherwise indicated, data are for wholesale distributive business. 
1 Does not include value of production shown for productive departments, as the wholesale value of these 
products was already included in ‘distributive, wholesale” figure. 


’ Business is that of pooling orders and making master contracts; figure for ‘‘business’’ therefore impossible 
to give. 

4 No data. 

’ This amount should not be added to other business, in order to obtain figure for total business of associa- 
tion, as its value is already included in wholesale distributive business. 

6 Loss. 

’ Brokerage income. 

§ Includes earnings from ‘‘services.”’ 

‘Included with “‘distributive, wholesale.” 

\© Through separate subsidiary organization. 

it Approximate. 


Based on identical associations reporting for both years, the number 
of member associations of the regional wholesales increased 8.9 percent 
and that of the district associations 18.6 percent. The wholesale dis- 
tributive sales of the regional wholesales rose 23.0 percent during the 
year and those of the district associations 26.7 percent. 

The regional wholesales in 1941 were operating 50 retail branches, 
or 1 more than in the preceding year; there was no change in the figure 
for the district wholesales, 5 such branches being operated each year. 

Altogether, the regional wholesales had established 54 wholesale 
warehouses. Most of them had only 1 each, but five had 2 warehouses, 
one had 3 warehouses, one had 4, two had 6, one had 8, and one had 
9 such warehouses. 

Financial status of cooperative wholesales —Cooperative wholesales 
strengthened their financial position during 1941. The net earnings 
rose from 2.7 percent of sales in 1940 to 6.9 percent in 1941. The 
return in relation to net worth in 1940 amounted to 18.9 percent but, 
for 1941, it rose to 27.2 percent of net worth for identical associations 
submitting balance sheets for both years. 

Margins were also higher. The combined gross margin of the 
regional associations submitting operating statements was 10.1 percent 
in 1941 as compared with 9.3 percent in 1940; comparable percentages 
for the district associations were 13.5 and 11.5 percent, respectively 
The gross margin for all wholesale associations rose from 9.4 to 10.4 
percent during the year. Average expenses amounted to 6.8 percent 
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for both years (although regional wholesales reported a slight dec;easp Tasl 
in expense ratios, this was offset by a rise in the expenses of distric; 
associations). 


1941 194 
(percent) (perce 
ee eae To wo ocean emeem inn ae 10. 4 9. 4 os 
Total operating expense isis on oc ncouscns A 6.8 6. 8 
a is wo nina aee bhai Genii ac ae 2. 5 


The total assets of associations for which data were availab|. fo, 
both 1940 and 1941 increased 34.4 percent during the year. Severteey 
percent of this increase was attributable to cash, 23 percent. to receiy- 
ables, 43 percent to expanded inventories, and 14 percent to cupital 
assets. The current assets of the wholesale associations submitting 
balance sheets increased 77.4 percent as compared with an increase oj 
70.4 percent in current liabilities, resulting in an improvement in the 
amount of net working capital. The current ratio stood at 2.4 percent 
at the end of 1941. There was a slight decrease in the amounts re- 
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ported as invested in other cooperatives. This decrease, however, was ’ 
more than compensated for by the increase in other unspecified invest- ees 
ments and undoubtedly represents a difference in classification. — 
resulting from the failure of a number of associations to differentiat, Sh 
among their various investments. 
Expanding operations continued to be financed largely out of th me 
savings from business transacted with member associations. A\- 
though the net worth of associations submitting balance sheets in- De 
creased by $3,326,563, share capital and credits represented less than 
one-fifth of this amount. A satisfactory growth occurred in the i 
members’ equity in the wholesale associations, as shown in table 4 t Le 
Net worth increased 35.3 percent during the year, accounting for 60.9 + Inc 
percent of total liabilities at the end of 1941 as compared with 35.3 «Ine 
percent at the beginning of the year. With an increase in the relative ‘Ps 
importance of reserves in the combined balance sheet of the whole- 4 
sales (general and patrons’ equity reserves amounted to 16.1 percent o! 'Cu 
total liabilities at the beginning of the year as compared with 21.| 
percent at the end of 1941), share capital decreased in relative 
importance from 35.0 to 26.8 percent of total liabilities. h 
Of the combined increase in total liabilities 43.9 percent was ia 
attributable to payables and other current liabilities. Bonded deb whe 
and mortgages were reduced 17.6 percent during the year and a com- pei 
bined cumulative deficit of $21,484 in 1940 (on the books of a few affil 
associations) was reduced to $1,355 at the end of the year. give 
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Tani! 4.—Percentage Distribution of the Combined Assets, Liabilities, and Net W orth 



































se of Cooperative Wholesale Associations, 1940 and 1941 
ict 
| 1941 1940 
| an | Age np teu (eo li 
‘ eases | 
Assets, liabilities, and net worth | a4 Bei i 
| whole’ | Inter- | Re- | Dis- | ¥Ole-| tnter- | Re- | Dis- 
asso - (Tegional) gional | trict | 2... \regional | gional | trict 
ciations, | ‘ciations| 
‘or ———_—_—_-——_ —_—-——'- - |— $$ | —____|__|___ 
EL, Assets 
we Cash iss 15.3 | 30.6] 15.4] 120) 109) 61.3) 10.2 15.7 
V~ Notes and accounts receivable ! ; 19. 6 48.4; 19.2; 23.1) 19.9 16. 6 19. 6 24.4 
tal cae a8 | ER TE 32.3) 19.5 | 32.4] 31.4| 319| 197] 327] 21.8 
Investments: 
hg In other cooperatives . oss fae 1.0 | 4.6 2.0 | pel 1.9 3.9 
{ Other investments not specified _| A 5 =e 4.2 l 2.7 2.9 (3) 
. Net capital assets ?....-..........-..| 25.1] 15] 25.2) 261| 310) 22] 313] 29.4 
he Other assets --.------ ‘ any Pee a §.}........ 2.6 2.7 1.6 .2 1.4 | 4.8 
nt Total....-.-...-.-.-.--.----.--| 100.0 | 100.0| 100.0] 100.0| 100.0| 100.0} 100.0| 100.0 
re- Liabilities and net worth Re eS ee i ; Pre anaes i 
ras 
Notes and accounts payable 4______- | 26.0] 6.0 | 25.2} 25.4) 26.1 20. 2 26. 3 23. 6 
St- Bonds, mortgages, etc__.........___- Ee 5.9 | 3.2) 13.5 14.3 3.2 
Other liabilities . - —- Bie mist si Maree 3.3 2.1 3.3 | 2. 6 | 1.3 1.3 2.4 
0, 5 i le ea 66.0} 91.9| 65.6| 688| 59.1) 79.8) 58.1 70.8 
ate Share capital §......-..--- — 25.1) 30.6] 25.2) 2.1] 33.8) 50.4 33.9 30. 2 
Share credits ®_.........-- é 1.7) 387.2) 1.4 | 1.3 1.2 9.7 1.1 5 
EEE ees 5.3 | ‘ |g Sri 2.3 2.5 
| ' Reserves: | | 
me General reserves ’___. ams 13.5 2.7 13.6) 13.7| 10.7 3.9) 10.4 16. 1 
Al. Patrons’ equity reserves §____ 7.6) 21.4 7.2} 11.3] 5.4 15.8 5.7 
Undivided savings --__.._.--_-- 12.8 | 12.5; 19.4 6.0 4.8 24.0 
ill- Deficit *- Jt Ties (3) (3) 3 2 
“ Total liabilities and net worth.) 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
[ le ' | 
) 4. ! Less reserve for bad debts. 
() 9 ? Includes land, buildings, equipment and facilities, furniture and fixtures, less reserves for depreciation. 
rage > Less than half of 1 percent. 
b4 ‘Includes members’ short-term deposits. 
‘3 ' Fully paid shares less treasury stock. 
Ive * Partly paid shares, including patronage refunds in credits toward shares. 
le- Includes education reserves and other reserves not otherwise allocated on financial statements. 
: § Reserves allocated on a patronage basis, including revolving funds. 
[Ol ' Cumulative deficit—deduct. 
1.1 
ive SERVICE OPERATIONS OF CENTRAL ORGANIZATIONS 
: In addition to various types of services provided in service depart- 
Vis ™ ~ > - : ° 
bi ments of the wholesale associations, there are several associations 
eDI . a . . _: 2 
whose whole function is that of a service nature. These service 
sal 24 like the wholesal rned and ‘olled by th 
om assom=clons, like the wholesales, are owned and controlle y the 
e 


affiliated local associations. Deta for each of these associations are 
given in table 5, which shows the combined service business done by 
cooperatives of the federated type in 1941. As it indicates, services 
to the value of $2,242,565 were provided in 1941, about equally 


divided between service associations and the service departments of 
wholesales. 
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TaBLe 5.—Service Activities of Central Cooperative Organizations, 194 | 






































Mem- | Pat. ] 
ber Amount! Net top, 
Association asso- Service of | ear: re cou 
cia- business| ing 1. Mc 
tions funde - . 
—— me jou 
Service departments of wholesales | 
Indiana: Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Associa- |______- 0 $169, 717 al 
tion. Auto repair__.___- , 605) |... tot 
| Auditing. .______- 10, 075 (#42, 
Insurance _-_......- 22, pre 

Michigan: | tha 
Farm Bureau Services.....................-- ae Se Management______ 11,413) 4,17; “ 
Northland Cooperative Federation _-.........._- Lcmsinellt Recreation (coop- 250) (|) sal 

erative park). 

Minnesota: col 
C-A-P Cooperative Oil Association______..____- BS inal le citi secs 129,289) 4,454 the 
Range Cooperative Federation .--_.-............_|_-.....]----- _ SPS 16,868) ( 

| Auto repair ecescce 40, 243) { 
i cicstnih tte’ 16, 396 ( 
| Mortuary-......__- 24, 513 ( 
Recreational facili 3,320) | _— 
Missouri: Consumers Cooperative Association. ___._|_......| Trucking_________ 34,421) ( 
Auditing .....____ 7,541) (!) 
Insurance, fidelity 6,672) 2,1 
bonds.? 
Nebraska: Farmers Union State Exchange...__.____ ithe Trucking. ___..__- 99,470} () 
New York: Eastern Cooperative Wholesale.___.__._|_....__ Fidelity bonds___- 214) (1) ee 
Insurance agency ?. 2, 570 15 
Ohio: Farm Bureau Cooperative Association._-_____- Pe hte aia 1, 071,326} 1, 508 
_ eae, 50,185) ( 
South Dakota: Farmers Union Brokerage...........|_..._._|.-..- | Pepe v ira: 1,563) ( Indi 
Auditing.....____: (3) 4236 cle 
Utah: Utah Cooperative Association __..............|....._- — ss FMRI TES 26,237) 2,77 
Washington: Pacific Supply Cooperative___.......__|_....._|..-.- do itv: ane! (3) ' 
Auto repair...._-.| 25,340) (: Mir 
Wisconsin: 
Central Cooperative Wholesale____.....___- shee ataaiamiatie fT 21,711 906 
Iron Cooperative Oil Association. _..............}.....-- Insurance agency... 34) (!) 
DO tiiitiadad kencininn Sana nSieesé todas wdan-nendieaseatibine aphdidmummmanaltnial 1,925,900] 57, 8F 
Independent service organizations Mis 
Minnesota: 
Cooperative Auditing Service. ...............-. 413} Auditing, book- 44,258} 3, 000 $2, 781 oni 
; keeping instruc- Jhi 
tion, tax service. Pen 
TIS Ee SS a 302} Insurance agency..| 19, 236 574 ; Wi , 
Farmers Union Accounting Services.........._-- 110 Auditing, account-| 11, 976 cad " 
ng 
Farmers Union Cooperative Credit Association_. 108} Loans............-. 29,291; 1,853 1,61 
warmers Union Ageeey.. 2... <2... 2625 5-.eee (3) Insurance agency... 8, 952 947 
Midland Credit Corporation _-_.--__.-- are 20| Rediscounting of 1, 848 807! 625 
trade accept- 
ences. gor Ind 
Montana: Farmers Union Carriers-_--.-.-..........-- 15| Trucking--.-....... 12,636) 1,59 
South Dakota: Equity Audit Co__..._..........__.- 37| Accounting, tax 13,996; 1,726 
service. M 

Washington: _ 
Grange Cooperative Printing Association... ___-.- 11] Printing.........- $1,151; 2,674 2,674 
Northwest Cooperative Auditing and Service 52) Auditing, book-| () 1,043; 708 No 

Association. keeping, tax (3) Ohi 
service. 
isconsin: 
Central Finance............._-- i 3. ed 2| Financing of sales 51, 000 290 Ws 
contracts. 
Cooperative Publishing Association ----_-......_- S8) Peieting.......... 92,321) 1, 18 
TREE CE) ene Sh ORISA ot 316,665) 15,786 8, 40 
te a all Shae RSE SR SES ' 242, 565) 73,655 8,40 








1 Data not reported ponte eens aah included with data for “‘distributive, wholesale’’ (table 3). 
: Fay separate su organization. 
° 


4 Loss. 
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PRODUCTION BY CENTRAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Neorly all of the production carried on by cooperatives in this 
country is done by the wholesales or other federated associations. 
Most of the central productive associations shown in table 6 are owned 
‘ointly by two or more of the regional wholesales shown in table 3. 

Productive departments of wholesales had an output in 1941 valued 
at $8,221,244 and the central productive associations had an output 
totaling in value $5,988,426. It will be noted that most of the goods 
produced by the central productive associations are producer rather 
than consumer goods; they are included here because the owner whole- 
sales fall within the scope of this report by reason of their handling 
consumer goods. As the table indicates, these associations saved 
their owners nearly a million dollars in the one year, 1941. 


TaBLeE 6.—Production by Central Cooperative Organizations in 1941 





‘Mem- 









































| | Pa- 
ber Amount| Net | tron- 
Association | asso- Product | of busi- | earn- age 
| cia- | mess ings | re 
| tions | | funds 
Productive departments of wholesales 
Indiana: Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Asso- |_.___. Gasoline, kerosene, |$1, 973, 798 
ciation. lubricating oil. $482 085) 
Pemting.......... 17, 463) —- 
: Fertilizer_._._____| 1, 208, 744 
Minnesota: | 
Farmers Union Central Exchange _.__________- Lubricating oil__- 45, 387 eS i @& 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Service Co_......____|_._--- ss feed, ferti- 448,076, (}) | () 
izer. 
Range Cooperative Federation. .........______}__._-- Meat products... 70, 625 Q | & 
Butter....___._- 173,551, (1) | @) 
Cheese.......... 17, 004 @) | Q 
Missouri: Consumers’ Cooperative Association. ___|____-- Printing _____- 12,516) = (') (1) 
Crude oil 2_____ 314,704| %9, 242)3$4 950 
Oil pipe line 2__ 103, 311 36,690) 30,639 
Oil refining ?__ 1, 695, 726| 204, 315/171, 261 
Ohio: Farm Bureau Cooperative Association._____|...__.| Feed : 877, 006 (1) | (‘) 
Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Cooper-|_____.|_-..-do______- 1, 243, 569 ® | @ 
erative Association. | 
Wisconsin: Central Cooperative Wholesale. ...___.|____-- Coffee roasting - _- 191, 341 Q | 
Bakery products. . 128, 423 () (‘) 
i i i ee oan enc ap aimetinne aemesia 8, 221,244) 732, 332/206, 859 
Joint production by wholesa!es 
Indiana: National Farm Machinery Cooerative__.- 44| Farm machinery, 91,428) $13, 754|__- 
equipment, and 
supplies. 
Maryland: 
Fertilizer Manufacturing Cooperative_._.____- 62) Fertilizer____ 1, 035, 074/........- 
_ Cooperative Fertilizer Service__....._.._._.._-- 73 do... 3,855, 402} 176, 637/109, 395 
a arolina: Cooperative Mills__--__- Laaukeen §2| Feed... 476,360) 34,644) 34,644 
io: 
EEE eS Pe J RE Se 2 ee pee ee 
_ Farm Bureau Chemical Cooperative-___.____. 102) Fertilizer____- 507, 162 6, 780 
Washington: Grange Powder Co___._......_____- | 2 — ferti- 23, 000 396}... ..- 
izer. 
i i oh tee ees gg 5, 988, 426] 204, 703/144, 039 
Ge eeene. ~.....5....:- -|- 14, 209, 670 


937, 035/350, 898 





‘Included with data for wholesale; see table 3. 2? Through separate subsidiary organization. # 10 months, 


operations. 
vani#, and Pacific Supply Cooperative. 
Association and Cooperative G. 


tive (V ), and Coo 
* Member-owners are 


States tive. 


# Member-owners are Farm 5 oy Coo 

L. F. Exchange (Ithaca, N. Y.) 

’ Member-owners are Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Cooperat 
tive Farm Services (West —— ; 

uthern States Cooperative and Farmers Cooperative Exchange (Raleigh, N. C.). 

* Member-owners are Farm Bureau Cooperative Associations of Ohio and Pennsylvania, an 


tive Associations of Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsyle 


ember-owners are Ohio Farm Bureau Cooperative 


‘© Member-owners are Farm Bureau Cooperative Associations of Indiana and Ohio. 
" Member-owners are Washington State Grange and Grange Cooperative Wholesale (Seattle). 


ive Association, Southern States Coopera- 


Southern 
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Per 
in | 


Operating Results of Local Associations, 194] 


Altogether, the more than 1,600 local distributive and s¢:yic, 
associations which reported on operating results, resources, etc. | 
combined net earnings amounting to $11,533,148, after subtr: 
losses of $216,916 by 116 associations. 

The data indicate that although the operating margins in the +etajj 
petroleum business have narrowed greatly in recent years, nevert|cles« 
the earnings possibilities still are greater than in retail-store operation, 


lad 
tine 
ing 






























Among the petroleum associations the average earning for all associa. of | 
tions (including those which sustained losses) was $11,313 per associa. ass 
tion; the corresponding figure for the store associations was $3474. the 
Only slightly over 3 percent of the petroleum associations reporting ons 
on earnings, as compared to 9 percent of the stores, showed a loss oy ase 
the year’s operations; the average losses per association were $1] 24s sar 
and $1,503, respectively. wil 

Essential summary averages for the reporting associations operating m 
stores and petroleum stations are given in table 7. i 

- 
TABLE 7.— Average eaoe * Assets, Sales, and Net Earnings of Reporting Store and op 
etroteum Cooperatives, 1941 pre 
a fp 
| Poet and Savas | Petroleum associations a 
| ahs, Se ae 
Item es. | ha 
| Number or | ——s | Number or oon Th 
| amount | over 1940 amount over 194 to 
rm Rm a t. Pel a pa 
Membership per association -.--...-..................| 264 10. 4 548 : 
Share capital per association..............._._._- isl sD Eee | $16, 104 |__ Ov 
Total assets per association... -................-...-.-... $31, 226 |........ ----| $56,528 |.. $4. 
Net worth per association _...___._.._.......- rere : 8 4 SSR $33,820 |_. : 
Deficit per association.....------------- 2 1 $4,611 |_---_-- a 2 $626 fol 
nn enema $89, 153 21.6 $156, 315 by 
Net gain per association (all associations) _____- We ik $3, 474 27.1 | $11, 313 y 
Net operating loss per association. .._.._....._..___._-- , = ) genes ms. $1, 248 | _- 
! For 2.2 percent of associations reporting on net worth. 
2 For 0.15 percent of associations reporting on net worth. 
’ For 9.3 percent of associations reporting on earnings. 
‘ For 3.2 percent of associations reporting on earnings. 

Large losses, aggregating $60,530, among the ‘‘other distributive’ 
associations (which include bakeries, creameries, coal yards, lumbe 
yards, etc.) were due almost entirely to a $60,000 loss by one associa- 
tion, which the earnings of the other associations were not larg: 
enough to offset; thus, for the whole “other” group there was a! 
aggregate loss of $1,788. ——_ 

The service associations showed smaller earnings than the distribu- Pi 
tive associations and a wider incidence of losses. This was due to a , 
large extent to the fact that a high percentage of these associations : 
operate at charges set as near cost as possible. Thus, among tl 7 
whole service group, about 80 percent had a net gain averaging ' 
$1,620 per association; the 20 percent reporting losses averaged : 


$1,112 per association. 

Relation of net savings to net“worth —The ratio of net savings (before 
payment of patronage refunds and income taxes) to net worth was 
computed for over 1,000 individual associations. Forty-seven of ‘he 
associations, or 4.7 percent of the total, reported a loss for the year. 
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Percentages were not computed for the associations with losses, since 
in practically every instance the amounts were small and in only a 
few cases was the original capital impaired. The average ratio of net 
savings to net worth was most satisfactory, being 24 percent for all 
associations, 20 percent for the stores, 27 percent for the petroleum, 
and 21 percent for the distributive departments of marketing associa- 
tions. The range of usual experience in the case of all associations 
combined was 13.4 to 36.1 percent. One hundred and twenty associa- 
tions, or 12.6 percent of the total with gain, had ratios in excess 
of 50 percent. Undoubtedly the high ratios reported by the smaller 
associations reflects the small amount of original capital invested in 
the business. One association with assets of over a million dollars 
earned between 60 and 70 percent on its invested capital. Petroleum 
associations Were apparently more profitable than stores—the typical 
range of experience for the stores was 11.6 to 30.0 percent as compared 
with 16.8 to 42.9 percent for the petroleum cooperatives. 

Share capital and total assets —The need for additional capital is 
especially important as a result of current market conditions caused 
by the war. Generally, cooperative organizations commence their 
operations with only a limited amount of capital. As the business 
progresses Many associations have developed the policy of returning 
a portion of the savings on patronage in the form of shares and credits 
toward shares. Examination of data for over 1,500 associations 
indicates that the average amount of paid-in share capital per member 
has a definite tendency to increase with the size of the association. 
The average amount of paid-in share capital per member amounted 
to $20.58 for associations with total assets of under $10,000, as com- 
pared with $31.66 for associations with total assets of $250,000 and 
over. The highest average amount reported for any size class was 
$48.39. The average amount of paid-in share capital per member 
for the 1,518 associations with fiscal years ending in 1941, classified 
by size of total assets is shown below: 


Average id-in 


capital per 

Total assets of — member 
mma StO000. oa. sic. Sb 4 se. r ek $20. 58 
$10,000 and under $25,000__-__- pen ee 32. 55 
$25,000 and under $50,000______ _ eT as ae 39. 43 
$50,000 and under $75,000____________- 47. 55 
$75,000 and under $100,000__.____________. 48. 39 
$100,000 and under $250,000______- bi csudeGs. 44.12 
$250,000 and over. ._......._-.-- bey pales! ee 
Average, all associations.___.._...._...___-- .. 37¢.30 


Examination of the relationship between the average amount of 
paid-in share capital per member and the par value of shares specified 
in the bylaws of the associations suggests that even in the case of the 
older associations, members seldom subscribe for more than one or 
two shares. It should be noted, however, that the relatively larger 
amounts of share capital per member found among the larger associa- 
tions do not necessarily represent amounts ‘“‘put into” the lates in 
view of the relatively common practice of paying patronage refunds 
in shares. 

Relation of net worth to total assets —Data showing the relation- 
ship between net worth and total assets were available for 1,034 asso- 
cations. On the average, members’ equities amounted to 71.8 per- 
cent of total assets; the range of usual experience was from 55.0 
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to 88.8 percent. In only 186 associations, or 18.0 percent of all: o<. HB Tae 
reporting, were the members’ equities less than 50 percent. In |4) 
associations net worth ranged from 30 to 50 percent of total as-ots —_ 
The average was 72.6 percent for the stores, 70.7 percent for th, 
petroleum associations, and 72.0 percent for the marketing ass: js. 
tions with distributive departments. Cooperative accountants | 
suggest 75 percent as standard. 

The members of 94 stores, 98 petroleum associations, and 49 mar \:o+- 
ing associations, or 20 percent of all associations studied, hac ay 
equity of 90 percent and over. The data suggest that despite the 
limited amount of original capital, cooperatives have neverth less 
attained a cooperatively high degree of economic self-sufficiency anq 
financial independence. 

Relation of sales to total assets —Total assets of the typical distri}y- 
tive association reporting on both net worth and assets amounted to 
$37,000. Store associations had median assets of $25,600 and average 
sales of $79,800. Among the cooperative store associations the 
range was from $35,300 to $169,800. Only 5.9 percent of the associa- 
tions submitting data on total assets and volume of business had 
annual sales of less than $10,000. The typical cooperative petroleum 4 
association, on the other hand, had an annual sales volume of $80,200 a 
in 1941—the usual range was from $44,800 to $146,300. The rela- 
tively large sales volume of petroleum associations is undoubtedly Nor 
due to the inclusion of farmers’ associations, which often sell a large 
number of side lines, such as farm machinery and other miscellaneous 
farm supplies, and the members of which use large amounts of gasoline 
in the business of the farm. 

As would be expected, a marked relationship was found between 
the annual sales volume and the size of total assets. Of the 199 asso- 
ciations with total assets under $10,000, 86 or 43.2 percent had annual 
sales of less than $20,000. None of the associations with assets of 
less than $10,000 had sales of $250,000 and over, although 3 associa- 
tions did an annual business of between $100,000 and $250,()00, 
which is a rather large volume for the small amount of capital in- 
volved. Six of the 14 associations with total assets of $250,000 and 
over had annual sales exceeding $1,000,000. 

Working capital—tThe ability of cooperative managers to mee! st 
current liabilities in everyday transactions and to supply the needs of 
the members depends upon the amount of working capital. |! 
general the ratio of current assets to current liabilities is considered 
the measure of solvency and relative financial strength; the standard 
is usually 2 to 1. Four-fifths of the 258 associations reporting in 
detail, had a ratio of more than standard. The less than 20 percent 
of associations which had ratios under 2 to 1, the working capita! was 
inadequate for their needs. Although the average for the 258 associa- 
tions was 5.5 to 1, in a number of instances cash balances wer 
insufficient to cover current accounts payable. 


Employment and Wages in Cooperative Associations 


The 1,390 cooperative associations that reported in 1941 employed 
an average of nearly 12,000 persons in 1941; wages paid amounte: (0 
nearly 18 million dollars. The employees and wages for each typ: 0! 
association, and the average annual full-time earnings in each, are 
shown in table 8. 
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Tazit 8.—Employment and Wages in Consumers’ Cooperatives, 1941, by Type of 
































Ose . . 
140 Association 
ets. ———_— 
| the aes of io oo ae Aree 
: associ a- o -| amoun ull-time 
Cia. Type of ation tions re- | timeem- | paid in yearly 
‘ porting ployees | wages, 1941| earnings ' 
ten, = 
Local associations 
— Retail distributive: 
an Stores... acbbbaiiebbeubeedund ndecwadachscdubdeoas ded 621 3, 786 | $4, 254, 505 $1, 181 
the Petroleum associations _--............--..---------- 564 4,009 | 7,323,042 1, 363 
1€ Othe? ..asadiliekwedd adutsldipbtsicccncsssetldsbbb< 12 488 | 1,026, 549 2, 192 
C1LeS8s Service 
7 Medical and/or hospital care— 
and ye 8 Ate ene ae 5 156 221, 483 1, 420 
CS A i oc cetcecne 5 128 173, 228 1, 353 
Burial: Own facilities (complete funeral) _.......__- 16 25 30, 600 1, 439 
ibu- Meals and/or Foomms................................ 67 347 345, 709 1,179 
Housing (apartments or dwellings)__............_.-. 14 84 124, 961 1, 558 
a to Coll Hace et Rbbnesupapindsbsecces 21 83 72, 519 1, 133 
race Wee Ra Ree ttn steccctgcccnccscbecsccccces< 5 23 50, 816 2, 070 
“> Prien Gs IN 6s eis no 5 se setnninsecccce 8 72 105, 231 1, 462 
the OR aledntnadeineisascenjectiipieesescnce 4 15 9, 718 1, 106 
Cla-~ a Ei ee ee 1, 342 & ff &§ § | ae 
had Federations 
eum 
i Commercial federations: . 
,<00 Wheetds cs... Bhat a RM 32 2,079 | 3, 631, 265 1, 362 
"ela- titi, ee eee 8 52 |. 97, 797 1, 881 
ae Productive associations..........................-.. 6 625 397, 155 635 
edly Noncommercial federations: Regional....._............ 2 6 13, 975 2, 329 
arge Sail vai ccantechaeeiceprnktadseckecece 48 | 2, 762 | 5 ill 
ling GG RS ARE PUI IE SRA ER 1, 390 | 11, 978 | 17, Ss} aaa 
line 











| Average based only upon associations reporting on both number of employees and amount paid in wages. 
een 
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STATUS OF LABOR BANKS, 1942 


ON June 30, 1942, the four labor banks showed increases, as compared 
with the same date in 1941, of 6.1 percent in capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits, 7.6 percent in deposits, and 6.7 percent in total 
assets. With the exception of the capital, etc., account of the Amal- 
gamated Bank of New York (which fell 5.1 percent) all of the banks 
showed substantial gains in capital, deposits, and assets. Data, 
supplied to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Industrial Relations 
Section of Princeton University, are given for each of the four banks 
in the accompanying table. 
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Ser Status of Labor Banks as of June 30, 1942 

‘en 

was 

cia Capital, -_ 

u- plus, an : 
rome Name and location of bank undivided Deposits Total assets 
profits 

Amalgamated-Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill_...| $1,015,337 | __ $11, 678, 229 $12, 737, 679 
Union National Bank, Newark, N. J_._..............-. 522, 463 4, 640, 586 5, 179, 551 
Amalgamated Bank of New York, N. Y_._____..._--___- 720, 905 8, 389, 356 9, 235, 648 
Telegraphers National Bank, St. Louis, Mo________ is 765, 480 4, 259, 002 5, 064, 501 

yea SE NETO A TE 3, 024, 185 28, 967, 173 32, 217, 460 

| to Os a a a 2, 851, 116 26, 914, 510 30, 192, 066 
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A 
1942 CONVENTION OF AMERICAN FEDERATION of & 24 
LABOR — 
Al 
LABOR’S contribution to the war and its determination to wi, ¥ °"" 
the war and secure the peace were the outstanding features of the sixty. 9B “yy 
second convention of the American Federation of Labor, held jy J Ame 
Toronto, Canada, October 5-15. These objectives permeated the J Unit 
250-page report of the executive council to the convention, the speech JJ °° 
of President William Green in opening the convention, President “e 
Roosevelt’s message to the delegates, and the speeches delivered by hav 
the Prime Minister of Canada, W. L. Mackenzie King, the United States Chi 
Secretary of Labor,Frances Perkins, the representatives of the War and for 
Navy Departments, and the fraternal delegates of the British Trades. the 
Union Congress and the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. They trus 
were directly or indirectly a part of most of the resolutions adopted arb 
by the more than 500 delegates to the convention. 7 
The keynote of the convention was sounded by the executive council, wit 
which prefaced its report on the year’s work of the Federation by Bo 
stating: 
The organized labor movement, like every other national institution, must for eS 
the duration of the war devote its resources and its energies to war problems and shi 
war needs. cer 
Undertakings and objectives important for human welfare cannot be advanced 


when our national institutions themselves are in peril. We, therefore, are holding . 
many such commitments in reserve until the war is won, and are putting our 
energies in leadership which will enable our unions to help maintain community 
war undertakings on a democratic basis, so that every group of citizens shal! 
have a right to participate and to serve. 


This was further emphasized by President Green of the Federation, 
who said: 


The great issues involved in the World War transcend and overshadow ever) 
other question that could be presented or considered at this convention. * * * 
I can see that you are thinking seriously, and that you are moved by one sincere 
and single desire, and that is to so serve and act at this convention of the American 
Federation of Labor as to promote the common cause, to further the winning of 
the war, and to do everything that lies within our power to establish peace. 


United States Labor in the War Effort 


Organized labor’s share and accomplishments in the war effort were 
summarized in President Roosevelt’s message to the convention. It 
read in part: 

Will you express to the officers, delegates, and members of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor assembled at this, its sixty-second annual convention, my coriial 
appreciation of all they have done to further the war effort? Our production record 
speaks for itself and for the working people; it is splendid. Everywhere during my 
recent inspection of war activities, | found the workers doing all that was laid out 
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for them and more. At every turn they gave assurance that they can take what- 
ever it takes to win this war. They are not afraid of hard, continuous, precise, and 
dangerous work, They are walking up to it as their duty and part in the war. 
They are proud of it. 

The various groups which comprise the Federation will, I hope, make available 
at this time their most statesmanlike leadership. Officers and delegates of the 
trade-union Movement, consecrated to preserve the freedom of humanity, can 
serve today the whole people of this country, as well as the loyal membership. 


A more detailed analysis of labor’s sacrifices on behalf of the war 
and of its accomplishments on the production front was made by the 
Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins. Among other things, she stated: 


American labor is to be congratulated on the way it has faced its responsibilities 
ince the United States was forced into the second World War. Trade-unions 
have demonstrated their sense of discipline and public responsibility. 

Military front.—The fury of unprovoked attack fell upon members of the 
American Federation of Labor as soon as it féll upon the armed forces of the 
United States. * * * The raids of the Japanese on Guam and Wake Island 
found the members of your organization working there side by side, doing their 
work with the heroic sailors and marines who defended those island outposts. 

* * * Members of the teamsters’ organization have risked their lives and 
have made the supreme sacrifice in the noble work of keeping open the life line to 
China. * * * Machinists and electricians have gone to carry on their trade 
for Uncle Sam in other far-flung parts of the world in the defense of human freedom. 
Production front.—After Pearl Harbor,* * * labor voluntarily set aside for 
the duration its basic right to strike against producers of war equipment and en- 
trusted the settlement of its legitimate disputes to the process of mediation and 
arbitration. It is notable that this vital step was not taken by Government 
decree. * * * 

* * * Labor recognizes the usefulness of the Conciliation Service in dealing 
with the great mass of labor disputes and the authority of the National War Labor 
Board as the agency of final determination. 

Organized labor has participated actively in all of the wage stabilization 
programs proposed by the Government. Your own organization has been a party 
to the most notable of these programs, those covering building construction and 
shipbuilding. In each of these cases the members of your organization gave up 
certain gains they had expected. They made these sacrifices in the interest of 
stable wage and collective-bargaining conditions. 

Trade-unions have responded to the need for more and more workers in muni- 
tions factories by setting aside for the duration of the war one after the other 
of the long-established practices that have been developed to protect members 
against low wages, poor working conditions, and unemployment. Membership 
requirements have been relaxed and initiation fees have been reduced by many 
unions. gear programs have been greatly liberalized and unions have 
participated fully and effectively in the progress for training new workers and for 
diluting skilled with unskilled labor—known in the United States as upgrading. 

Organized labor is directing its energies as never before to the achievement of 
maximum production on the job. Organized labor is helping to iron out the kinks 
in the iealestion line, is helping to devise new methods of work to speed produc- 
tion and to reduce the waste of critical materials. It is taking an active part in 
the training of new workers—women, those in the older groups, and the unskilled 
so as to reduce delaying accidents on the job. Here is an effort that calls for the 
very best leadership that trade-union leadership can give. 

The President’s 7-point program to check the rise in living costs was sup- 
ported from the beginning by organized labor. Your organization has actively 
promoted the voluntary purchase of war bonds and stamps and has urged your 
members to authorize a pay-roll deduction for this purpose. Your unions them- 
selves have invested a large part of their capital resources in victory bonds. 


War Effort of British Labor 


The labor situation in Great Britain, what the trade-unions are 
doing, and how the average trade-unionist feels and thinks about the 
War, was related to the delegates by Mr. Jack Tanner, fraternal 
delegate of the British Trades-Union Congress and president of the 
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Amalgamated Engineering Union, which has a membership of/66° (\(\) 
largely employed in the production of armaments. He tol ¢), 
delegates that Ernest Bevin, the British Minister of Labor, rep: tq 
in September that of 33 million persons in Britain between the aco 
of 14 and 65, 23% million (more than 2 out of every 3) were engac: | jy 
full-time war work. Less than 3 million, including children ani {}, 
sick, crippled, and aged, are not engaged in some form of nation,| 
defense. This is apart from millions working part time. H»js¢. 
Wives are coming into the war industries in increasing num)jers. 
they are putting in 4 to 6 hours a day in the factories and then going 
home to do their housework and look after their families. Men an( 
women are working long hours—many still between 60 and 70 hours 
per week. With overtime, the average is now about 56 hours per 
week. ji ) 

The manufacture and supply of civilian goods has been drastically curtailed jy hig 
Britain. Raw materials, labor, factory space, machines, and imports are al! eop- . 
trolled by the Government and directed into war production. * * * 

* * * Rationing now covers most foodstuffs, clothing, and soap, and fres) 


artieles are being added to the list. 19¢ 
Our scrap collections have left little of anything not actually in use. 


Labor-management production committees—The Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Union was founded in Great Britain in 1851, more than 9 


years ago. As thousands of women are entering the industry every ad 
month, the union by a recent referendum vote broke with tradition me 
and decided to admit these woman workers to full membership.’ Be 

Last year this union launched among its members a series of sh 
inquiries to determine the progress of production in the engineering mi 
workshops and shipyards under the jurisdiction of the union. 10 


Production increases as great as 80 percent, 100 percent, and 150 percent 
have taken place since March 1942. By far the largest increases have taken 
place in factories with production committees. 

In 60 percent of the cases where the work people have put forward suggestios §B — 
for improving production, these have been accepted and put into effect. Th. 
men report that better cooperation between themselves and the management 
has contributed to the increase in output. 

A notable feature is the improvement in timekeeping and the overcoming of 
avoidable absenteeism. * * * 


Another very interesting point is the tremendous improvement in Hh 
the efficiency of the new entrants into industry. 

Mr. Tanner also stated that as a result of strong representations 
by the worker members of the committees, such points have been 
won as the elimination of over-fine limits and finish unnecessarily 
insisted upon in certain work. Workers are suggesting better uses 
for factory space; they are drawing attention to the lack of certain 
types of labor or teols at particular stages of production and pro- 
posing more intelligent allocations; they are encouraging upgrading 
and helping to train the inexperienced labor forces newly drafted into 
industry and they are bringing forward all manner of ideas for im- 
age the physical conditions for the workers—lighting, ventilation, 

t aid, canteens, safety measures, transport, and so on—which 
alone can ensure their fitness to sustain the great efforts in production 
now required of them. 

This pro was made in spite of the traditional opposition o/ 
British workers to the idea of collaboration with the employers on 


1 See article on p. 1007 of this issue. 
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any cround whatsoever. The British workers are determined to let 
noth ng deter them from their greatest of all tasks—the defeat of 
Fascism and the liberation of mankind. 


Membership of American Federation of Labor 


One immediate result of the war effort has been the record-breaking 
increase in membership of the unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
As of August 31, 1942, the paid-up membership of affiliated national 
and international organizations and directly chartered local trade 
and federal labor unions of the Federation totaled 5,482,581. This 
represented a gain of 913,525 members over the year interval and an 
advance of nearly 1,500,000 since the end of August 1939, which 
marked the outbreak of World War II. It was also about 1,400,000 
higher than the peak membership attained by the A. F. of L. in 1920, 
shortly after the termination of World War L 

With but few exceptions, the largest gains in membership during 
1942 were registered by unions whose ranks have been greatly swelled 
by war workers. The machinists’ paid-up membership to the 
A. F. of L. rose by 106,700 during the 12 months ending August 31, 
1942. During the same interval, hodcarriers and common laborers 
added 100,000 members, the teamsters reported an increase of 97,300 
members, carpenters and joiners 66,700, and the railway clerks 45,800. 
Boilermakers and iron ship builders more than doubled their member- 
ship from 42,600 in 1941 to 90,300 in 1942. Altogether, 15 unions 
increased their average paid-up membership in the A. F. of L. by 
10,000 or more members. 


American Federation of Labor Affiliates, with Reported Membership Increases of 10,000 
or More, 1941 and 1942 

















Membership ! o , 
: crease in 
Union ; mem bership 
1942 1941 

International Association of Machinists__..................-..- 328, 500 221, 800 106, 700 
Hod Carriers and Common Laborers-----.......-...--------- 283, 700 183, 700 100, 000 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, etc____- 505, 600 408, 300 97, 300 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. ___- 2 lB 366, 700 | 300, 000 66, 700 
Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders_-__..............-.--.--- 90, 300 42, 600 47, 700 
po ENE ae 155, 800 110, 000 45, 800 
International Association of Bridge and Structural Iron 

a) ins Ee ee eee 86, 100 52, 000 34, 100 
International Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 96, 900 | 65, 700 31, 200 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees, etc...................--..-- 242, 000 | 214, 100 27, 900 
United Textile Workers of America................-...-.-.-.-- 35, 300 | 5, 200 20, 100 
Te ee eee ic ceaubecwcdccccs 62, 100 42, 100 20, 000 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers- ------ 122, 600 | 104, 900 17, 700 
International Protective Association of Re TEs conan 100, 000 | 85, 400 14, 600 
Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers___.................-- 56, 700 | 44, 200 12, 500 
International Union United Automobile Workers__........... 36, 800 26, 100 10, 700 








! Based on average per capita payments to the American Federation of Labor for the year ending August 
31, 1942 and 1941. 


A number of unions did not show any change in membership from 
1941 to 1942. Of the larger organizations, per capita membership 
payments were unchanged for barbers, bricklayers, building-service 
employees, operating engineers, Jadies’ garment workers, hat, cap and 
millinery workers, fetter carriers, Musicians, and stage employees. 
In a few instances, notably Government employees, teachers, and 
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railroad telegraphers, the reported paid-up membership for 194° y,. 
slightly below that of the preceding year. 

Membership in Jocal trade and federal labor unions whic!) 4p, 
directly organized and chartered by the American Federation ,; 
Labor rose nearly 50,000 during the year to a total of 245,977. Th, 
number of these unions likewise increased from 1,441 in 1941 to 1 5)7 
in 1942. 

The total number of national and international unions affiliate; 
with the A. F. of L. dropped from 106 to 102. This decrease was dj 
to the suspension of three organizations (sheep shearers, circus an 
carnival employees, and brewery workers) and the withdrawal of th. 
sleeping-car conductors. Analysis of the membership strength of th, 
102 unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. disclosed a range in size from 
membership of Jess than 1,000 for 13 unions to a membership of oye; 
half a million for the teamsters. Within this range, 25 unions reported 
paid-up membership between 1,000 and under 10,000; 39 unions aver- 
aged from 10,000 to less than 50,000; and 14 unions from 50,000 to 
100,000. Eleven unions, including the teamsters, reported an average 
paid-up membership of 100,000 or more for 1942. In the order of th, 
size of their membership, these organizations are: Teamsters (505- 
600); carpenters and joiners (366,700); machinists (328,500); hod 
carriers and common laborers (283,700); hotel and restaurant employ- 
ees (242,000); ladies’ garment workers (225,000); electrical workers 
(207,900); railway clerks (155,800); painters (122,600); retail clerks 
(100,000); and musicians (100,000). 
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Organizing Activities 


The executive council reported that its staff of 160 organizers had 
assisted the organizing staffs of many of the Biv vei and inter- 
national unions which conducted campaigns for new members during 
the course of the year. Federation organizers were also active in 
establishing local trade or federal labor unions in new industries or & 
in occupations not currently covered by the jurisdiction of existing 4 
A. F. of L. unions.. During the past year over 350 federal labor 
unions were established in such industries as chemicals, agriculture, 
grain processing, aluminum, fabricated metals, and rubber, and in 
such occupational groups as office employees and railway patrolmen. 

To facilitate the work of organization and to assist in the solution 
of problems common to workers in these various industries or occupa- 
tional groups, the Federation has brought together a number of fed- 
eral labor unions organized in the same field into national councils 
The six councils now in existence embrace workers in the aluminum 
industry; fabricated metal; flour, feed, cereal, rice and grain mill: 
and chemical industries, as well as railway patrolmen and office work- 
ers. In the case of the latter group of workers, following the instruc- 
tion of last year’s convention, the Federation reorganized the Office 
Employees International Council at a conference in July 1942. This 
conference was attended by representatives from more than 50 local 
unions of ‘white-collar’ office and professional workers. 

In reporting on the general success of organizing activities of 
A. F. of L. unions during the past year, the executive council stated: 


Although we as an organization have promised to forego the right to strike for 
the duration of the war, nevertheless, by collective bargaining and by utilizing 
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~ Was the United States Conciliation Service and the National War Labor Board, we 


have secured better provisions in our collective agreements and improved the 
character Of these contracts. We have been able to include more closed shop 
agreements and maintenance of union membership clauses in agreements than 
ever before in our history. We have done our best to put the spirit of union- 
management cooperation into the production drive organized by the War Pro- 


duetion Board. 
Labor Unity 


The delegates unanimously approved the resumption of negotiations 
between the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations to establish organic unity in the labor move- 
ment. In reporting on this portion of the report of the executive 
council and on the four resolutions on labor unity submitted to the 
convention, the committee on resolutions stated: 


* * * We are convinced that there are those in the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations who have a sincere desire to reestablish unity, and your committee 
sincerely hopes that this desire will be translated into a practical accord. 

Your committee recognizes that the problems which the unity committee must 
consider are various and some of them difficult. It seems evident that the most 
important ground work to successful negotiations is the reestablishment of a 
better relationship between the membership of both organizations. We are con- 
vinced if these negotiations are to be successful, bitterness of feeling must be 
eliminated and hostilities come to an end. 

Your committee believes that it would be difficult indeed for the unity com- 
mittee to make satisfactory progress if in the meantime hostile raiding tactics 
continue. We therefore urgently recommend that this convention approve of an 
immediate armistice as an essential evidence of good faith and sincerity. 
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Post-War Readjustment 
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Peace objectives, post-war international problems, and post-war 
economic readjustments came up for discussion on several occasions. 
They were covered in the report of the resolutions committee on the 
report of the executive council and on several resolutions dealing with 
these problems; in the report of the committee on international labor 
relations dealing with the International Labor Organization, Pan 
American labor, and the International Federation of Trade-Unions; 
and also in the report of the committee on education. The convention 
approved the position of the executive council which called for ade- 
quate representation and a full voice of organized labor in the United 


tion States delegation to negotiate the peace treaty. The delegates also 
1pa- recommended that the American Federation of Labor familiarize 
fed- itself thoroughly with the peace objectives and policies of other 
cils. trade-union federations in Europe, so that labor organized on an 
um international basis could present a unified peace program. 

nill; In reporting on the activities of the International Labor Organiza- 
ork- tion, the committee on international labor relations urged that every 
ruc- effort be made to secure adequate financial support for the I. L. O. to 
fice enable it not only to carry on the extensive program of research in 
his which it is now engaged but to expand its work. The same committee 
eal also recommended that the excutive council of the A. F. of L. con- 


sider the advisability of creating an Inter-American Labor Council or 
other such agency for the purpose of obtaining and disseminating to 
labor in North, Central, and South America facts pertinent to the war 
and to keep all workers in the Americas informed on the economic and 
social interests which they have in common. 
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Cooperation with Bureau of Labor Statistics—The committ 
education referred to the work of the Bureau of Labor Statist, 
post-war labor problems and to the existing cooperation be 
the Bureau and the A. F. of L., to make the work of the Bureau 
useful to labor organizations. The convention endorsed the 1 por; 
of the committee and unanimously recommended that the naj iong| 
and international unions and State and city central bodies affiliate, 
with the A. F. of L. keep in touch with the work of the Bureiy 0; 
Labor Statistics and use its services as a medium to educate thei; 
membership in the field of post-war labor problems. 

Committee on post-war problems.—So many resolutions and rejorts 
on post-war problems were presented to the convention thai the 
delegates authorized the executive council to establish in the \ Ff 
of L. a permanent committee on post-war labor problems. T)js 
committee will deal with such matters as peace objectives, post-war 
unemployment, national economic adjustment after the war, post. 
war financial aid to members of the armed forces, and the rehabilits- 
tion of disabled military men and women. 


Officers and Convention City 


President Green, Secretary-Treasurer Meany, and all 13 members 
of the executive council were unanimously reelected to their respective 
offices. The 1943 convention of the American Federation of Labor 
will be held in Boston, Mass. 
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ADMISSION OF WOMEN TO UNION MEMBERSHIP 


WITH the entry of women into heavy industries which in peace- 
time employed only men, the question of women’s status in these 
industries is receiving increasing attention. Recently a prominent 
union in Great Britain and one in the United States voted to give 
women membership in their organizations. 


Boilermakers’ Union 


Following a referendum in which a majority of nearly two-thirds oi 
those voting favored acceptance of women, the executive council o/ 
the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers admitted women to 
the union.’ The total membership of the organization exceeds 
90,000.27. Since the number voting fell short of the total required to 
make a referendum binding, the executive council stated that its 
decision would be submitted to the next convention of the union {or 
ratification. In the meantime, lodges were instructed to take 
woman members on the same basis as men. 

In acting, the council complied with requests of the Federal Gov ern- 
ment, undertaking to solve the problem created by the employment 0! 
thousands of women in shipyards and other war projects. About 
5,000 women are already working at welding and other lighter jobs under 
the Boilermakers’ jurisdiction, and thousands more are to be hired. 





1 Labor (W m, D. C.), September 22, 1942. 
2 Report of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor to the Sixty-second A 
Convention, Toronto, October 1942. 
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A ballot recently concluded by the members of the British Amal- 
samated Engineering Union resulted in the grant of membership in 
the organization to women. The majority in favor of the step was 
96,683, there having been 117,233 votes for the entry of women and 
90,550 against. In an editorial on the result of the vote, the Journal 
of the union® states that the number of members voting on this 
question did not do justice to the importance of the issue. At least 
a majority of the total membership might have been expected to vote, 
but actually barely one-third of the members participated. Details of 
the balloting follow: 


© ports 





\ F In favor Against 
Thi. Meme branches... 2.2.2... 5.2 101, 436 80, 326 
his SFR peter 13, 726 8, 257 
st-Wwar wsdl e 2, O71 1, 967 
JOS 
slits MRR gle AE 117,233 90, 550 


The editorial states that the decision which the union made is of 
a serious nature and the act of admission does not dispose of the union 
problems that will arise owing to the inclusion of women. Force of 
circumstance made action necessary but “‘the union is making rather 
a leap in the dark.”’ If women were to continue to be meres in en- 
gineering after the war as they are at present, the membership situation 
would be less difficult and it would be simpler to draft a workmanlike 
scheme covering union benefits in the wider sense. An acceptable 
scheme must be devised for women’s benefits both in regard to con- 
ditions in the war emergency and from the standpoint of long-term 
policy. Expediency requires that the union reckon with the fact that 
women are now working in the industry in large numbers as skilled 
operatives, and it is strictly logical that they have union membership. 
No estimate may be made with any certainty as to what percentage of 
women will remain in the industry after the war, but the union believes 
it “cannot afford to lose sight of the fact that there is both a moral and 
a political pledge to the men who have left the industry to serve the 
nation in the fighting forces and other forms of war organization. 
They have a first claim upon the opportunities of employment in the 
industry when demobilization begins.”’ 

Entry of women into the industry is attributed to two entirely differ- 
ent causes; namely, the iaiitnel Semana for war goods, and the need 
of filling jobs vacated by men who have been called to war duty. It is 
pointed out that there is an argument for the employment of women 
for the duration of hostilities only, in the same way that men are 
enlisted in the armed services. Bivens is also placed on the inter- 
ruptions in women’s working life while they are raising families. All 
these factors are presented as an argument for lower union contribu- 
tions by women to cover administrative costs of the benefits of associa- 
tion only, disregarding union benefits. During the experimental 
stage, it is suggested, women’s contributions should be segregated. 
When it is proved that a women’s section can be made self-support- 
ing, the advisability of pooling the men’s and women’s sections can be 
considered. 


* Amalgamated Engineering Union Journal (London), September 1942. 
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Cost and Standards of Living 
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CHANGES IN LIVING COSTS IN LARGE CITIES. 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1942 


LIVING costs for families of city workers rose 0.3 percent from 
August 15 to September 15, 1942. This represents a rise of -1.6 per- 
cent since mid-May, when the General Maximum Price Regulatio: 
became effective. Some further rise occurred after September 15 
particularly in food costs, so that the Executive order of October 3 
froze living costs at a level about 20 percent higher than in Aucus; 
1939, the month before the war broke out in Europe. This compares 
with an increase of 30 percent in the same period of 1941. 

Between mid-May and mid-September 1942, food costs rose over 
4 percent, but rents and clothing costs declined. Prices of house- 
furnishings were higher and service charges had been advanced 
Taken as a whole, the cost of goods and services under the contro! 
of the Office of Price Administration were below the level prevailing 
in mid-May when controls were established. However, commodities 
and services not subject to OPA control—largely foods and _pro- 
fessional and personal services—had risen 4.7 percent between May 15 
and September 15. Thus, although prices of foods under OPA con- 
trol were at about the same level as in May, prices of uncontrolled 
foods had risen over 10 percent. 

The following figures show changes froma month ago, 3 months ago. 
and from May, incorporating revisions of Julyzand August figures. 





Aug. 15 to June 16 to May lit 








Sept. 15, Sept. 15, Sept. 15, , 
1942 1942 195 

All items_________ BGA SOP Rem +0.3 +1.2 L 1.6 | 

Controlled __ sodiats Soe ceree +.2 +.5 3 | 
ES TELE TE Oe ere ee +.4 +2.9 17 
i eee a <, +.4 +2.8 | 
Ss) 2 Le) sie Pi +.5 +1.2 +2 
Uncontrolled_.........__.-- Fa u3 y +.3 +5.2 +10. 2 
SESS EES Sp ey eee +.5 +.4 3 
ES ES Se rere (1) —.5 —1.7 
Fuel, electricity, and ice.................... (t) +1.1 +1.2 
ELS Ske a ey ee ee eae +.5 +11 +1.1 
Pe ae, SU Oa cul Uetbiu. ic ewe +.3 +.5 +. 9 


! No change. 


In the month from mid-August to mid-September, the principal 
increases were in foodstuffs, with the exception of seasonal declines 
in some vegetables and fruits; and in clothing and housefurnishings. 
as new fall lines were introduced at prices higher than those pre- 
vailing last winter. Rents w2re compsratively stable, with slight 
declines reported in cities recently brought under OPA contro! 
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Costs of fuel were higher in mid-September, particularly as compared 
with June levels, in part because of seasonal advances in coal. 

Food eosts—Retail costs of food rose 0.4 percent between mid- 
August and mid-September. Price increases were reported for most 
important foods except fresh fruits and vegetables, which showed 
substantial seasonal decreases. However, eggs, dairy products, and 
meats rose in price by somewhat less than their usual August to 
September advance. 

Prices of food not under direct control by the Office of Price Adminis- 

tration inereased slightly more than 0.3 percent over mid-August and 
hy mid-September were 10.2 percent higher than on May 12 and 34.6 
percent above the 1935-39 average. The advance from August to 
September was much smaller than in previous months because of the 
substantial seasonal decline in prices of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
but prices of other foodstuffs not under control of the Office of Price 
Administration continued to increase sharply. 
Prices of foods under Office of Price Administration control 
increased an average of 0.5 percent. Increases were reported for 
beef and veal (0.6 percent), pork (0.6 percent), and lamb (0.5 percent). 
In other years, advances in meat prices at this season have usually 
been much larger. Prices of canned fruits rose as the 1942 pack 
moved into the retail markets and ceilings were adjusted under the 
Office of Price Administration regulations of August 5. 

Rent.—Although there was no change in rents for the large cities 
as a group, in 8 of the 21 cities in which quotations on rents 
are obtained monthly, rents declined slightly from August to Sep- 
tember. Federal control of rents had been established before 
September 1 in 6 of these 8 cities. In Kansas City, where control 
was established on September 1, and in Houston, where there is as 
yet no Federal control, the average rental bill also declined slightly 
(0.2 percent in both cities) over the month. 

During the quarter ending September 15, Federal control of rents 
was established in 17 of the 34 cities covered by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics cost-of-living index. This action brought rents in 24 of 
these 34 cities under Federal control. In 13 of the 17 cities, rents 
dropped over the quarter. The largest declines occurred in Balti- 
more (6.2 percent), Jacksonville (4.8 percent), and Indianapolis 
(3.4 percent). In all but one city (Scranton) of the 10 in which 
controls have not yet been imposed, the net rental bill increased 
from mid-June to mid-September. 

_ With the current cost-of-living survey, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics inaugurated a new method of obtaining quotations for rents in 
13 of the 34 cities covered. In these 13 cities, rental quotations 
were obtained directly from tenants, whereas in the past, the data 
have been obtained in large part from rental management agencies. 
This change was made in order to maintain the accuracy of the 
Bureau’s rent data in the war situation, since many owners are now 
renting to tenants directly. Further, suburban areas around a 
number of the cities have for the first time been included in the 
reports. 

Fuel, electricity, and ice—There were general increases in fuel prices, 
both from August to September and for the entire quarter covered 
by this report. In all the Northern cities on the Atlantic coast in 
which fuel oil is used for heating the net prices in September were 
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higher than in June, as the advance early in July was not fully ap. 
sorbed in the reduction ordered in August. Kerosene prices also rog 
throughout the East and coal prices were higher at the end o/ thp 
quarter in 14 cities. The largest increases occurred in Cinci: 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Mobile. There was a large rise in the pric, 
of wood and sawdust in Portland, Oreg. The price of ice wag 
generally stable, except for a rise in September in 4 cities and a decline 
in one. Utility rates also were stable during the quarter with the 
exception of advances in gas rates to domestic users in Boston an¢ 
in Portland, Maine, as a result of increases in coal prices; and « re. 
duction in Houston. | 

Clothing and housefurnishings.—Increases in clothing costs wer 
quite general from August to September and in the quarter ending 
September 15, as fall and winter clothing appeared in retail stores at 
prices higher than those which prevailed last winter. Prices of most 
year-round goods remained unchanged, or declined because of specia| 
sales in a few cities. 

Prices of men’s topcoats and wool suits and of women’s winter 
coats were from 6 to 14 percent higher than in December 1941. 
Women’s percale dresses rose by 0.9 percent from August to Septem- 
ber, bringing the total increase since December to 12 percent. 

There was a net rise in the cost of housefurnishings both in the 
month and in the quarter, although there was considerable variation 
from city to city. In spite of the recent rise, prices on September 
15 of most important housefurnishings were still below the May 15 
level, before controls were established. 

Prices of sheets dropped in some cities and increased in others. 
Blanket prices in September were higher in many cities than they 


lati, 


TaBLe 1.—Percent of Change in Cost of Specified Articles of Clothing and Housefurnish- 
Lower-Salaried 


ings Purchased by Wage Earners a Workers in Large Cities 





Percent of change from— 





Dee. 15, May 15, 

1941, to 1942, to 

Sept. 15, Sept. 15, 
1942 1942 





Men’s clothing: 
Work trousers, cotton. __- 
Overalls, cotton___....___- 
Work shirts, cotton 
Business shirts. ____. 
Street shoes._.....__. 


ttt 
SE SoNher 


ttt+ 


Women’s clothing: 
Fur trimmed coats___-. 
Heavy plain coa 
Wool dresses 


teeth 


ishings: 

Living-room suites, inexpensive --___- 
Bedroom suites, medium priced ____- 
Sheets, 64 x 64 

Blankets, wool 


Cocoon KKK NNHA DAOC# WO 


+63. 2 
+23.8 
+13.9 
+40. 4 
+24. 4 
+23.9 
+53. : 


+27 


+t+4++4 
Sepp 

















1 No change. 
2 Not priced in May. 
3 Not priced in August. 
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were |ast fall. Electric light bulbs were the only article for which 
consistent price decreases were reported this quarter throughout the 
ountry. 

: The percent of change in average prices paid for specified articles 
of clothing and housefurnishings by wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in large cities of the United States combined is shown in 
able 1. 

Miscellaneous costs —From June to September there were large 
increases in service costs which constitute an important part of the 
miscellaneous expenses of city families of moderate means. Laundry 
services, dry cleaning, shoe repairs, and automobile repairs were 
placed under Federal control on July 1. However, professional and 
personal services, such as those rendered by barber shops and beauty 
parlors, and by physicians, surgeons, dentists, «id hospitals are not 
under OPA control, nor are motion-picture admissions and newspaper 
prices; and these charges have continued to rise. 

The growing shortage of doctors and nurses and the consequent 
pressure on the medica] profession resulted in increases in fees to 
physicians, surgeons, dentists, and hospitals in 22 of the 34 cities covered 
by the index. In the last month of the quarter, large increases in 
miscellaneous costs occurred in Pittsburgh, where admissions to 
motion pictures and the price of newspapers were both increased, and 
in Denver and Philadelphia where barber-shop charges were increased. 


Taste 2.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Workers, by Groups of Items, July 15, 1942, Through September 15, 1942 


[Average 1935-39=100.0. Some indexes for July and August revised] 



































All Cloth- Fuel, elec- | House- Mis- 
City and date items Food in Rent tricity, furnish- cella- 
8 and ice ings neous 
Average, large cities: 
pS | 117.0 | 1124.6 | 125.3 108.0 106. 3 122.8 111.1 
TTS tai 117.5 | 1126.1 | 125.2) 108.0 106. 2 123.0 111.1 
Se ae _.--| 117.8 | 1 126.6 125.8 108. 0 106. 2 123.6 111.4 
Atlanta: 
pe ae (2) 122.7 (?) (?) 110.6 (2) (2) 
EE AT aS (2) 124.9 (2) (2) 110.6 2 (2) 
TS: ae 117.3 | 125.9 | 125.7) 106.5 110.6 119. 5 112.3 
Baltimore: 
ee 5 sls... cect ERS) BST MSE 06.8 104.8 127.7 111.2 
SS ES een oe 119.1 129. 6 125.1 106. 7 104. 6 127.6 112.3 
September 15-- --- ilinicd hissed 119.8 | 131.2] 125.7] 106.7 104. 6 127.6 112.3 
Birmingham: 
LE ee 117.2 | 121.2} 126.6} 120.4 99. 5 119. 2 111.6 
A REE dig Se 118.8 | 126.1} 125.5) 120.4 99.5 119. 2 111.6 
. ee is ernainn 118.8 | 125.3 | 126.8] 120.4 99. 5 119. 1 112.0 
oston: 
July 15......- 115.8 | 122.6] 121.8) 104.9 120.7 118.1 109. 5 
iis dinacsoleectccenvess 115.3 122.5 121.7 104. 9 116.6 118.2 109. 2 
. i, 116.2 | 124.4] 122.5] 105.1 116.3 118.3 109. 4 
ee 120.9 | 127.8} 127.2] 114.6 103. 6 126.1 118.8 
A eh ons cccsendevd 120.5 127.6 127.2 114.6 103. 6 125.3 117.5 
Sa are 120.5 | 127.6} 127.2} 114.6 103. 6 125.1 117.4 
i 
PN ia wd Wo scsencacseus 116.4 122.8 120.9 114.4 103. 6 119.7 110.3 
ne nos wba 117.4 125. 5 119.8 114.4 103. 6 119.4 110.5 
i STG 117.4 | 125.1} 121.4; 114.4 103. 6 119.4 110.5 
Cincinnati: 
beak bao dosecctceces 116.7 | 124.2) 128.1} 104.9 103.1 125.7 110.6 
NL A I or 7 | 117.4} 125.8] 128.3) 104.9 102. 4 125.3 111.5 
EL, 56a onasndnictectes 118.0 | 126.9; 130.0; 105.1 102. 5 125.3 111.3 
Cleveland: 
ica ccncaddieccaccanqehd 119. 2 126.7 127.2 115. 5 112.1 123.6 110.4 
se S=:) 118.9 125.8} 127.2 115.3 112.1 123.4 110. 5 
SN cn cio scacconéeoon 119.6 | 127.3) 1284) 115.1 112.1 123.9 110.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie 2.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by rners and Lower-S 
Workers, by Groups of Items, July 15, 1942, Through r 15, 1942—Coni 


[Average 1935-39= 100.0. Some indexes for July and August revised] 


tar AN. | pena | 
City and date Frome Food ing 


aried 


ued 





: Fuel, elec- House- 
Cloth-| pent tricity, furnish- 
i ings 


Denver: 
July 15 etet 116. 0 , . 9. . 122.0 
August 15 116. b. . ' 9. 122. 
September 15 i ’ ¢ . . 121. 

Detroit: 
July 15 lel ¢ 0} ’ 1 ' 120. 
pl 0 | ; 5. . 5. 120. 6 
September 15- owls meawee ‘ : . ’ é 120. : 

Houston: 

} saa RE RESTS aSeyce' . y 5 .6 92. 122. ! 
August 15 OS ea : 
September 15 
Indianapolis: 
July 15__- 
August 15 ‘ haa 
LT Ee 
Jacksonville: 
July 15 
August 15 
September 15--- 
Kansas City: 








August 15_--_-- 
September 15 
Los Angeles: 
. fe ; 
August 15__- shigs See 
September 15-.-.......--- 
Manchester: 
2 Se 
August 15__. 
September 15 
Memphis: 
July 15 
ee so ac ianpoiaie ten 
September 15 
Milwaukee: 
gE aCe ees 
August 15. 
September 15 
Minneapolis: 


“Ib w wnore 


“Ie Or ono COWmD 
oon > 


— i et 


No 


September 15_........<--- 
Mobile: 
sR Ses 
August 15_. 
September 15-. 
New Orleans: 
a 15 


neo Coro ovo 


orem oo 





Philadelphia: 
ES es 


eee RAINES 
Pittsburgh: 


September 15..............____- 
ee ee 


September 15 
Portland, Oregon: 
- 15 




















See footnotes at end of table. 
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‘alaried Tape 2.—IJndexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
“nued Workers, by Groups of Items, July 15, 1942, Through Setanie 15, 1942—Continued 


[Average 1935-39=100.0. Some indexes for July and August revised] 





| | 
Fuel, elec- House- Mis- 
City and date a — Rent tricity, furnish- cella- 
mt and ice ings neous 


(2) | 104. 
104. 
104. 


a. 


se D ntomied ST Fs See 
San Francisco: 


‘Austet ee ses _ 
September 15 
Savannah: 


pe ES ES LOSS eet, 
September 15.........-.----.-- 
Scranton: 
pS See : 
August 15 : 
September 15_--_.- --- 
Seattle: 


aco -~r or COCO 








August 15_- 
Septem ber 15 
Washington, D. C.: 
July 15 
August 15_--.-- ~ Sa , 
September 15 








1 Based on data for 51 cities. 
? Monthly data not available. 


TasLE 3.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower- 
Salaried Workers in Large Cities, 1935—September 1942 


[Average 1935-39= i100} 
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ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES TO COST OF LIVING jy 
FINLAND ! 


THE Finnish Government has recently issued regulations providiig {o, 
an immediate increase in wages, amounting on an average to two. 
thirds of the rise in the cost-of-living index since the outbreak of wa, 
For the lowest wage classes, the increase is to correspond to the {\|| 
amount of the rise in cost of living. 

The regulations establish, as the base (100) for adjustment. {hy 
cost-of-living index for the period August 1930-July 1939 and th: 
wage effective on September 1, 1939. Workers’ wages must be raise; 
immediately to a level 60 percent higher than the pre-war level. T);x 
represents an average increase corresponding to two-thirds of th,» 
increase in the cost-of-living index, which was 177 points in Aucys 
1942. Hereafter, whenever the cost-of-living index rises by 10 points 
above 160, a 4-percent increase in wages shall be given. 

Employers’ and workers’ organizations are urged to negotiate avree- 
ments guaranteeing undisturbed continuation of economic activity 
and reasonable subsistence of workers. 

The regulations do not apply to agricultural wages, for which 
separate regulations are to be issued. 


POOPOM 


COST OF LIVING IN ICELAND, 1941 AND 1942 


IN Reykjavik, capital of Iceland, the cost of living rose by 83 percent 
from the period January—March 1939 to the month of July 1942. 
while the cost of food alone rose during the same interval by 123 
percent, as shown in the accompanying table. 


Indexes of Cost of Living and of Food in Reykjavik, Iceland, by Months, January 194] 
to July 1942! 


[January-March 1939= 100] 





All items Food only 





1942 | 1941 




















1 Data are from Iceland, Statistical Bureau, Statistical Bulletin (Reykjavik), July 1942. 
1 Data are from report of H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, United States Minister at Helsinki. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE POCKET-CUTLERY 
-* INDUSTRY, JULY 1942! 


; Summary 
4 RECENT survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics reveals that 
average hourly earnings in the pocket-cutlery industry have risen 
steadily during the last 3 years. The straight-time hourly earnings 
of wage earners in this industry in July 1942 averaged 54.9 cents or 
approximately 13 cents higher than in August 1939. 

Male workers earned much more per hour than female workers (60.6 
compared to 43.5 cents) and also worked somewhat longer hours per 
week (46.2 as against 42.0 hours). As a result, the average gross 
weekly earnings of male workers ($30.23) exceeded those of female 
workers by $11.20. 

Wide variations were found in the occupational averages for male 
workers, the range being from 42.2 cents for the group of watchmen, 
janitors, and sweepers to 74.2 cents for foremen. ‘There was much 
more uniformity in the occupational average hourly earnings for 
female workers, which varied from 38.8 cents for etchers to 45.6 cents 
for sharpeners and hemming-machine operators. 


Scope and Method of Survey 


The data presented in this article were collected in connection with 
a wage dispute in the pocket-cutlery industry. The purpose of the 
Bureau’s survey was to provide basic information on the character- 
istics of the labor force and the wage structure of the industry. 

The survey included 14 plants. Although several other plants are 
also engaged in the manufacture of pocket cutlery, most of these 
plants manufactured items other than pocket cutlery as their principal 

products, and therefore did not come within the scope of the survey. 
= Five of the 14 plants studied produced butcher and kitchen knives 
as well as pocket cutlery. As the operations and method of manufac- 
ture of this type of cutlery are similar to those used in the manufacture 
of pocket cutlery—in some plants employees work on both types—the 
wage earners engaged in manufacturing butcher and kitchen knives 
were included in the study along with pocket-knife workers. 

Only one-half of the companies which furnished current wage and 
hour data could supply complete information on the trend of hours and 
earnings Over a previous 3-year period. Unfortunately, the largest 


firm was not among these plants. The seven which did supply this 
Vine Berea "7 the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis by John F. Laciskey, under the supervision of 
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information, however, appear to be fairly representative of the i).dys. 
try. In the collection of current wage and hour data, in nearly «yer, 
case a pay-roll period in July 1942 was selected as being most r-pre. 
sentative of the existing situation in the 14 plants covered. 

All wage and hour data used in this study were obtained direc: y }y 
trained field representatives of the Bureau from pay rolls and _.th¢; 
pertinent records of the companies visited. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


Geographic location.—The manufacture of pocket cutlery i) {\j, 
United States began in the early part of the nineteenth century, \ hye), 
cutlers from Sheffield, England, immigrated to this country and s+ { {|e 
principally in New England. Today, the industry still shows « hic’, 
degree of concentration in New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States. Over 60 percent of the industry is in either Rhode Island 
or New York. The other plants are in Colorado (not included in sur- 
vey), Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

Production trends.—According to the 1939 ecces of Manufactures 
the latest census available, the total value of all cutlery and edge tools 
produced in that year amounted to almost $60,000,000. Of this 
pocket-knife production accounted for somewhat over $5,000,000, o: 
almost 9 percent. This is about the same as the level of production 
in 1937 and is comparable to that in the years immediately precediy 
the depression; the $9,700,000 peak reached in 1919, however, has 
never been equaled since. The decline in the production value of 
pocket cutlery that has taken place since the early 1920’s may be 
attributable partly to a price level lower than that immediately fol- 
lowing the last war, but principally to a decrease in demand for pocket 
cutlery brought about by a change in occupational and recreational 
trends, and substitution of other products. The market for high- 
grade forged blade knives, moreover, has been giving way in the last 
decade to a demand for less-expensive knives with blanked blades. 

The war has introduced two still more important considerations into 
the current production pattern—enforced curtailment of the output 
of pocket cutlery because of the prohibition of the use of iron and 
steel for such purposes by conservation and limitation orders, and 
production of war material by pocket-cutlery plants. At the time tl 
survey was made, several reporting firms were producing articles on 
war contracts. One firm not surveyed was also engaged in war pro- 
duction, and another was in the process of converting its facilities 
preparatory to undertaking war work. As yet, however, war produc- 
tion does not constitute a large proportion of total production through- 
out the industry as a whole. 

Labor force.—Almost two-thirds of the labor force is compose! 0 
males; and of the 1,799 wage earners in the 14 pocket-cutlery p!auts 
surveyed all were white, with the exception of two Negro employee: 
reported by one plant. 

The grinding, polishing, and buffing of blades, springs, and |:/ts 
and the heavier punch-press work, are usually performed by ‘ne 
Women, on the oth 
lighter tasks or those requiring manual dexterity, such as inspec'ing 
and wiping, wrapping and packing, assembling, riveting, drilling, et¢ 


Unionization has made comparatively little progress in the poc\e'- 
cutlery industry. Only three plants, employing about three-tentlis 0! 





er hand, are most frequently found performing the | 
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the workers in the 14 plants studied, reported having agreements with 
ynions. ‘Two of these were affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labo. and the other with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Mithods of wage payment.—Over four-fifths of the workers in the 
|4 plnnts surveyed were paid on a time basis. In 4 plants this was 
the ouly method of wage payment and in another hourly rates were 
supplemented by an attendance bonus. Although incentive plans 
were found in 9 plants, the proportion of workers in each plant to 
which such plans apply varied widely—from 4 percent in 3 plants to 
over 50 percent in 3 other plants. 

Minimum entrance rates of pay for male workers in the pocket- 
cutlery industry ranged from 30 cents to 45 cents. Only two plants, 
however, paid the lowest rate. Half of the 14 plants surveyed offered 
a 35-cent entrance rate, while three paid 40 cents, one 44 cents, and 
one 45 cents. The range in entrance rates of pay for female workers 
was from 30 cents to 40 cents. Six plants paid the lowest rate, one 
paid 34 cents, and four paid 35 cents. The top limit of 40 cents was 
paid by three plants. 

Overtime was paid at the rate of time and a half after 40 hours 
per week in 10 plants and also after 8 hours per day in 4 of these. 
Four of the 10 plants paid time and a half for work on Saturday. 
Sunday and holiday work was paid for at the rate of time and a half 
in 3 plants and at double rates in 1 plant. 

At the time the survey was made only one plant was operating more 
than one shift. This plant ran an evening as well as a night shift, in 
order to fulfill war contracts; for both of these a differential of 3 cents 
per hour was paid. 


Employment, Hours, and Earnings 
TREND, 1939 TO 1942 


As was previously stated, the complete information on the trend of 
employment, hours, and earnings from 1939 to 1942 was available in 
only half of the 14 plants surveyed. As is shown in table 1 below, 
average hourly earnings showed a steady increase from 44.4 cents in 
August 1939 to 60.7 cents in June 1942, the greatest increase—3.8 
cents—taking place between March and June 1942. The only re- 
cession from the upward swing occurred in July 1942, when the average 
dropped nearly 1 cent. 


Taste 1.—Employment, Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings 
in 


Seven Pocket-Cutlery Plants, August 1939 to July 1942 





: Average Average Average 
Year and month Total wage hourly weekly weekly 


Gatnses earnings ! hours earnings ! 


August 1939 bead 
LS 
September 1940 = 
December 1940 , 
|. + 2 Se 
June 1941. _____ 
September 1941 











SESBENSEESE | 
ESSSSESRESA 
Cnwmwnodwsnae wo 











| 
——— i 





an average earnings are based on gross earnings, including premium shift differential and overtime 
ents. 
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The average hourly earnings presented in table 1 are based on gro, 
earnings which include premium overtime payments. It is ev iden; 
that during the last 3 years overtime work was of considerab!e jn. 
portance in the pocket-cutlery industry. The average workweek 
now 7 hours longer than it was 3 years ago, has fluctuated widely 
In August 1939 the average workweek consisted of 37.9 hours. Tey 
months later, the weekly average had increased to 46.3 hours (an¢ 
hourly earnings had advanced 2.8 cents). Since that time tha averag, 
workweek has varied in length from 41.1 hours in September 1940 t, 
46.2 hours in December 1941. A gradual decline in the average 
amounting in all to 1.3 hours, has taken place since the close of th» 
1941 calendar year. 

Actual average straight-time hourly earnings over the 3-yeq; 
period are not available. A rough estimate of such earnings, however 
indicates an increase of approximately 13 cents between August 1939 
and the peak reached in June 1942. This compares with the 16.3. 
cent increase shown when premium overtime earnings are included. 

Weekly earnings in the seven comparable plants reflect the increases 
in the basic rates of pay and in weekly hours. As a result, weekly 
earnings in July 1942 ($26.89) were 60 percent higher than those 
received 3 years previously. 


HOURLY EARNINGS IN JULY 1942 


Straight-time hourly earnings of the 1,799 wage earners covered in 
the 14 plants surveyed averaged 54.9 cents in July 1942 (table 2): 
Earnings varied widely among individual workers, ranging from 3 
cents to over $1.40 an hour. Despite the wide differences between 
these extremes, more than half of the workers (50.9 percent) showed 
earnings that were within the 15-cent range of 40 to 55 cents. Appror- 
imately one-eighth (12 percent) of all workers earned less than 40 cents 
per hour, and 1.9 percent earned exactly 30 cents. In contrasi 
slightly more than one-eighth (13.8 percent) earned 75 cents or mor 
per hour, and 1.2 percent as much as $1 an hour. 


TaBLe 2.—Percentage Distribution of Wage Earners in Pocket-Cutlery Industry, 
Average Hourly Earnings and Sex, July 1942 





Average hourly earnings | 7,44) | Male | Female || Average hourly earnings | Total | Male 


(in cents) 


Exactly 30.0. ..__-- 

30.1 and under 35.0__- 
35.0 and under 40.0____- 
Exactly 40.0... .___- 

40.1 and under 45.0__- 
45.0 and under 50.0_... 
50.0 and under 55.0_.__- 
55.0 and under 60.0___- 
60.0 and under 65.0__- 
65.0 and under 70.0__..___| 
70.0 and under 75.0....__. 


(in cents) 
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Male workers, who constitute about two-thirds of the labor fore 
averaged 60.6 cents an hour. Although the earnings of the met 


showed considerable variation, nearly 55 percent had hourly earning: 


from 45 to 70 cents an hour. Less than 5 percent earned under 4! 
cents, and less than 1 percent earned as low as 30 cents an hour. 





2 When premium overtime payments are included, the average hourly earnings for all workers amon" | 
58.6 cents; for males, 65.5 cents; and for females, 45.3 cents. 
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The female workers averaged 43.5 cents an hour, or about 17 cents 
less than the males. The earnings of women were concentrated in the 
lower brackets, more than four-fifths of them having earnings below 
50 cents an hour.- Nearly one-fourth received less than 40 cents an 
hour, approximately one-fifth earned exactly 40 cents, and slightly less 
than two-fifths had hourly earnings from 40.1 to 50 cents. Only one 
woman worker earned more than 70 cents. 

Average hourly earnings varied considerably among the 14 plants 
surveyed, the range in plant average earnings being from 45.4 cents to 
58.3 cents. On the whole, earnings were lower in the smaller plants 
than in the large ones. For example, all 5 plants employing fewer 
than 100 workers had plant averages below the general average for all 
14 plants, while only 2 of the 9 plants with 100 or more workers had 
earnings below that figure. There appears to be no direct correlation, 
however, between hourly earnings and geographic location or size of 
community. 

OCCUPATIONAL VARIATIONS 


Table 3 shows the average straight-time hourly earnings, weekly 
hours, and total weekly earnings (including premium overtime pay- 
ments) of the various occupational groups in the pocket-cutlery 
industry. | 

For the males, the occupational averages ranged from 42.2 cents for 
watchmen, janitors, and sweepers combined to 74.2 cents for foremen. 


TaBLe 3.—Average Straight-Time Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings 
in Pocket-Cutlery Industry, by Occupation and Sex, July 1942 





| Average 
straight- 

time hourly 
earnings 


Average 
total 
weekly 
earnings 


; Number 
Occupation and sex | of wage 
earners 


' 
Average | 
weekly | 

hours | 


$0. 549 ef $26. 


~I 


sersexsrank | s 





. 606 | 2 | 30. 2 
. 502 4. 23. 
. 427 2. 19. 
. 620 .§ 32. 
. 692 | 3. 31.7 
. 469 | 5. 22. 
. 742 . 6 39. ! 
30. 7: 
. 545 ‘ 28. ¢ 
be 42. 


— 


Bunchers or wirers_-- al 
Cutlers, including repairmen and sample workers. - 
Double-header operators 
Drill-press operators 
Foremen, working 
Grinders, hand 

Heat treaters___ 
Hemming grinding-machine operators... __-__-_. 
Machine repairmen 

Maci‘nists and general maintenance men 
Polishers and buffers, hand, including halters___- 
Polishers and buffers, machine. __._............- 
Punch-press operators : 
Riveters, including pin clippers........... _--. 
Straighteneis, blade and spring........__..____. 
Truckers, hand, including work distributors 
Watchmen, janitors, and sateen... aoe 
M production worke 


—_ 


Su seess 


Se aD 


nonproduction workers 


8S 


Bunchers or wirers : 33 
Drill-press operators :; 54 
Etchers “aa 16 
Hemming grinding-machine operators... _. ies 44 
Inspectors, including wipers 

Pumem-gress operators.....................:......- 53 
Riveters, including pin elippers 47 
ylarpenezs = ’ , S 

rappers and packers___..._.________- Se wien oie : 3 

Miscellaneous production workers 79 
Miscellaneous nonproduction workers... _....... -_-| 25 | 





' Averages are based on gross earnings, including premium overtime earnings. 
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However, examination of the data in this table reveals that ; .a;), 
all male workers in productive occupations averaged between 5) aj 
70 cents an hour. Drill-press operators, and bunchers or wirer- ye;, 
the only wage earners doing production work who earned an ay : rao, 
of less than 50 cents an hour. Double-header operators show ( 4; 
average of 69.2 cents, the highest straight-time hourly earninc. ;a}, 
for production workers. The two most important occupstiong 
numerically, hand polishers and buffers, and hand grinders, }oj} 
showed averages in excess of 60 cents an hour. 

All 12 occupational averages shown for woman workers were {ound 
within a range of less than 7 cents. The lowest earnings, 38.8 cents 
were for etchers and the highest,-45.6’ cents, were for sharpeners anq 
for hemming grinding-machine operators. About one-third of | 
woman workers were assemblers or inspectors. The average hourly 
earnings for workers in these two occupations followed very c/osely 
the general average for all female workers. 

Much of the difference in earnings in favor of male workers is (\) 
to the concentration of these workers in the more skilled and better. 
paying occupations. For example, one-fourth of the male worker 
were hand polishers, buffers, and hafters, while 8 percent were hand 
grinders, and approximately the same number were working foremen 
All three of these occupations averaged over 60 cents an hour. In th 
six reasonably comparable occupational groups for which averages 
are presented for both male and female workers the former enjoyed 
a slight advantage in 2 (0.5 cent for bunchers or wirers, and 2.3 cents 
for drill-press operators) and a substantial advantage in 4 (7.1 cents 
for assemblers, 8.7 cents for punch-press operators, 8.9 cents fo 
hemming grinding-machine operators, and 12.4 cents for riveters and 
pin clippers). 

Actual weekly hours of all workers in the pocket-cutlery industry 
averaged 44.7 *in July 1942. Male wage earners worked a somew)ia' 
longer week than did female wage earners, the respective averages 
being 46.2 and 42.0. The average weekly hours of male wage earners 
ranged from 42.8 for bunchers or wirers to 53.1 for machine repairme 
For females, the average week ranged from 39.7 hours for etchers 
43.9 hours for miscellaneous nonproduction workers. 

The average total weekly earnings, including premium overtim 
for all workers in this industry amounted to $26.15. The average 
for male workers was $30.23 as compared with $19.03 for female 
workers. On an occupational basis, the average weekly earnings {01 
men ranged from $19.26 for bunchers and wirers to $42.92 for macline 
repairmen. The former occupation had the second lowest averay 
hourly earnings rate and the shortest average workweek, while the 
latter was one of the highest-paid occupational groups and had tli 
longest average workweek. Hand polishers and buffers, the Larges! 
occupational group, earned $30.45, an amount only slightly larger 
than the total average weekly earnings for males of $30.23. 

The variation in earnings was not so great for the women. | 
amounted to $5.24, the range being from $15.68 for etchers to $2').!? 
for hemming grinding-machine operators. As with male wage earic!s, 
the lower-paid occupational grouping had the shorter workw ei, 
while the higher-paid occupational group also had the longest ve! 
age workweek. 


* This compares with the average of 44.9 hours in the 7 plants for which the 1939 to 1942 trend was a\ 
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EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURE OF PRESSURE AND 
VACUUM GAUGES, AUGUST 1942 ' 


Summary 


FIRST-SHIFT workers engaged in the manufacture of pressure gauges 
in August 1942 earned an average of 76.8 cents per hour. This fact is 
revealed by a Bureau of Labor Statistics study covering key occupa- 
tions in 11 gauge-manufacturing plants and 3 contract shops engaged 
in the printing and engraving of gauges. Of the occupations studied, 
the highest paid was that of first-class machinists, who averaged 
1.193, and the lowest paid the group of laborers and general-utility 
workers, who earned 53.5 cents. Gauge assemblers, the most numerous 
group, averaged 72.7 cents. 


Purpose and Scope of Survey 


A survey of wages in establishments manufacturing pressure and 
vacuum gauges was recently made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for the purpose of providing a factual basis for the settlement, through 
collective bargaining, of a wage dispute in an important manufacturing 
establishment. As the data assembled in the survey concern wages 
paid in the manufacture of instruments vitally important in war 
production and cover a substantial number of workers in a representa- 
tive group of the producing establishments, they are summarized here 
for general use. 

The survey covered 3,259 workers. Eleven gauge manufacturers 
were included, 8 of them being engaged principally in the manufacture 
of indicating pressure and vacuum gauges and 3 being important 
producers of gauges although primarily engaged in the manufacture 
of other products. As the survey was made for a special purpose, it was 
restricted to workers producing indicating pressure and vacuum 
gauges, the type manufactured by the plant in which the dispute 
occurred. In particular, workers on recording gauges and meters were 
excluded. The establishments covered manufacture a substantial 
proportion of all indicating pressure and vacuum gauges. 

Several of the gauge manufacturers have the etching, printing, and 
engraving on their products done in contract shops. For this reason, 
information was obtained regarding the wages paid for these operations 
in three such contract shops. Much of the work in these printing 
and engraving shops is complex and commands especially high rates of 
pay. However, only those workers who were engaged in the compara- 


tively simple types of work required on gauges were included in the 
study. 


Hourly Earnings in Selected Occupations 


_The survey covered an extensive but not all-inclusive list of produc- 
tion and maintenance occupations. These include the major occupa- 
tional groups and account for a large proportion of the total employ- 
ment in the typical plant. To avoid the problem of shift-differential 


ul Prepared in the Division of Wage Analysis by Edward B. Morris, under the supervision of Frances 
Jones. 
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pay, the study was confined to workers employed on the first daylig}; 
shift. Premium payments for overtime, Sunday and holiday work 
were in all cases excluded from the earnings data. The figures give; 
therefore, represent occupational earnings on a straight-time basis 
The data relate to a pay period in early August 1942. 

As indicated in the accompanying table, the average rate on , 
straight-time basis for all of the daylight-shift workers studied amoyp. 
ed to 76.8 cents an hour. This average covers basic hourly rates of 
time workers and the average hourly earnings (exclusive of premium 
pay for overtime) for piece and bonus workers in each of the occupa. 
tional groups selected for study. 

For the individual occupational groups, average earnings ranged 
from 53.5 cents an hour for laborers and general-utility workers to 
$1.193 for first-class machinists. In part, these differences reflec 
variations in the proportion of woman workers; roughly one-sixth 0 
all workers studied were women. Earnings averaged more than $1.(\) 
an hour in 5 of the 35 occupations, but these occupations contained 
only 6 percent of the workers covered. Over 75 percent of the workers 
were in occupations for which average wages were within 10 cents of 
the 76.8-cent average for all occupations. Gauge assemblers, the occu- 
py oto numerically most important, had average earnings of 72.7 cents 
an hour. 

Wide differences in wage levels among the various plants were found 
to exist. For example, the earnings of gauge assemblers averaged only 
36.3 cents an hour in one of the lowest-wage plants, but 88.7 cents in 
one of the highest-wage plants surveyed. Similar variation in averages 
from plant to plant was found in many of the other occupations. Vari- 
ous factors are responsible for these interplant differences in occupa- 
tional wage levels. Perhaps the most important factors are the 
differences in size of plant, size of the community in which the plants 
are situated, and methods of wage payment. 

The plants surveyed were in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin. About two- 
thirds of the workers covered were employed in small cities and 
towns; the remaining third were found in the major metropolitan 
areas. Large plants (i. e., with over 1,000 workers each) account for 
about three-fourths of the employees included in the survey. Con- 
tracts with labor unions were found in 3 of the larger plants among 
the 11 establishments manufacturing gauges. 

Hourly and weekly rates were paid to 46.7 percent of the worker 
in the selected occupations, and 53.3 percent were compensated on 4 
piece-work basis. ‘The latter figure includes a negligible proportion 
of bonus workers. Piece rates were used in 6 of the 11 gauge plants 
and were applied to 75 percent or more of the workers in the occups- 
tions of gauge assemblers, subassemblers, production-machine oper:- 
tors, movement makers and assemblers, automatic-serew-machin 
operators, and solderers and dip tinners. 


Overtime and Extra Shifts 


The usual practice with regard to overtime work in these plants was 
to pay time and a half after 8 hours a day and 40 hours a week. ‘This 
practice was followed by 8 of the companies; the other 3 paid time and 
a half only after 40 hours a week. Four of the companies paid time 
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and a half for Saturday work, and four paid time and a half or double 
ime for work on Sundays and holidays. 

Extra shifts were employed in 7 of the plants. Three of these paid 
no extra rate for second or third shift work and four paid a differential 
of 5 cents or 5 percent of the first-shift rates. The size of the labor 
force employed on the extra shifts was only a small fraction of that 
utilized on the principal shift. 


Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings of First-Shift Workers Engaged in Manufacture 
— of Pressure Gauges, August 1942 





Average 
hourly 
earnings 


Number of Number of 


Occupation plants workers 


Total, selected occupations..._.................-. 114 3, 259 | $0. 768 





Gauge manufacture: 
Assemblers, gauge----_______- 626 727 
Assemblers, subassembly - - -_- 4 . 654 
Calibrators, aircraft gauges-__-___- 77: 
Die set-up men, punch press-_-__- . 919 
Electricians, first class . . 986 
ee conan co remns edbneedpsiatatoas ss . 885 
Electroplaters’ helpers. __.__.........--.-. .611 
Firemen aM TTT 
Heat treaters, all-round, first class___- . 926 
Inspectors, parts and gauges, first class_-___- . 798 
Inspectors, parts and gauges, second class . 684 
Instrument makers, all-round... __. . 951 
Laborers and general-utility workers . 535 
Laborers, foundry . 637 
Lay-out and set-up men . 929 
Machine operators, production . 752 
Machine operators, semiautomatic . 863 
Machinists, first class . 193 
Molders, hand and machine, and coremakers, hand . 063 
Movement makers and assemblers 
Painters and lacquerers, spray.____- ee 
Polishers and buffers, including finish grinders__________- 
Screw-machine operators, automatic 
Solderers, hand and machine, and dip tinners_-- 
Spring makers, hand and machine 
Stockroom clerks and order assemblers__---_- F 
Testers, commercial gauges__..________._____- ' 
Tool and die makers, first class _ _-__- 
_ >it as es ees 
Wrap and packers___-___- ' 
M laneous workers 

Printing and engraving: 
Compositors 
Etchers, metal__.._____- 
Photoengravers..________- 
Printers, gauge face- 


_ 
— 


— 
AROSH UP OCHDOAHLLADHADH 


ne 
Ccoowme 











! Includes 11 regular gauge manufacturers and 3 shops engaged in the etching, printing, and engraving of 
gauges under contract. 

? Includes occupations in plants too few in number to permit presentation of individual averages. Also 
includes 47 maintenance workers in 1 plant for whom separate occupational data were not reported. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS IN BOOK AND JOB PRINT! \c. 
JANUARY 1942? 


PART 2.—HOURLY EARNINGS BY OCCUPATIO.\ 


Summary 


IN THE book and job printing industry, as in most other indus' ries 
pronounced differences in the skill requirements of the labor fore, 
are reflected in broad variance in occupational earnings. This is ro- 
vealed in the returns from a mail questionnaire survey by the Bureay 
of Labor Statistics covering almost 4,000 companies in 7 branches of 
the industry. 

The survey revealed a range in occupational average hourly earn- 
ings for males in the larger plants from 36.9 cents for delivery and er- 
rand boys to $1.667 for foremen in the plate department. Earnings 
of male hand compositors, a key craft in the industry, amounted to 
$1.185 an hour in large plants and to 91.6 cents in the small shops 
Male cylinder pressmen in large plants averaged $1.161 an hour: 
offset pressmen, $1.258; and rotary and web-rotary pressmen, 
$1.351. Male platen pressmen earned an hourly average of ‘4.3 
cents in large plants as against 76.4 cents in small shops. Woman 
hand workers in binderies, one of the lower-paid occupations, earned an 
average of 45.9 cents an hour in large plants, exactly 2 cents an hour 
more than comparable workers in small establishments. 

Workers in the industry were employed an average of 40.1 hours, 
male workers averaging 40.6 hours and woman workers, 38.6. Hours 
worked did not vary notably among branches of the industry, the range 
being from 38.1 hours in the gravure branch to 41.5 hours in the 
lithography and books branches. 

As a group, wage earners in the industry earned an average of $32.66 
a week. The earnings of male workers, $36.76, were almost double 
those of woman workers. The wide variations in weekly earnings 
found among branches of the industry and among the individual 
occupations were due more to differences in hourly earnings than to 


differences in weekly hours, as fluctuations in hours of work were not 
marked. 


Occupational Structure 


Craftsmanship is still dominant in the printing industry. Although 
technological improvements have increased the effectiveness of seii- 
skilled and unskilled workers, the skilled craftsman remains the typ- 
ical printing-trades worker. Unions in the industry are organized 
alg. along craft lines, and the wage minima which the unions 

ave established through collective agreements have had much to do 
with the wages prevailing in individual occupations. 

The various branches of the printing industry display considera))l¢ 
diversity in occupational structure. "his is apparent from table |, in 
which the workers in the larger plants (21 or more wage earners) :!¢ 
segregated by branch of the industry, department, occupation, «nd 

1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis by Everette B. Harris, with the assistance of \\. 
row C, . Thestudy was conducted under the supervision of Victor 8. Baril. An earlier article, » 


a in the October 1942 issue of the Monthly Labor Review, presented distributions of the work« s in 
the industry by average hourly earnings and discussed several major factors making for wage difference 
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sex. As would be expected, the composing department is of greatest 
relative importance in commercial printing, books, periodicals, and 
smal! newspapers. Only the lithography and gravure branches employ 
substantial proportions of their workers in the plate department 
\fost workers in bookbinding establishments are, of course, in the 
bindery department. Although, in the interest of brevity, much of 
the discussion of occupations throughout this article refers to the 
industry as a whole, such differences from branch to branch should be 
kept clearly in mind. 


TasLe 1.—Average Hourly ee er of Wage Earners in Printing Plants 
Employing 21 or More Wage » by Occupation, Branch, and Sex, 1942 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 





Com- 
--% Lithog- 
print- 
ing 





Total, males : 5 $0. 921 . 86S ' . 956 |$0. 73 |$0. 943 





Composing department: 
All-round printers. -....-.-.-...--- . 907 ea See es 
Apprentices ; : .603 | . 57! . 6 . 66 (2) . 523 
Compositors, hand : ‘ 1.165 | 1. 4 . 206 1. 044 
Copyholders . . 524 , 7 
Foremen. .-.-.----- Oo A I aoe ‘ 1. 416 ' : 41 (?) 1. 325 
Linotype operators . 1. 225 , . 29% ; (?) 1. 090 
Ludlow operators ‘ (?) 

, . 235 

Monotype casters ' . 144 

Monotype keyboard operators 

Proof-press operators 

Proofreaders 








tT ES 
Other workers 

Plate department: 
CO SESS es eer 
Artists, retouchers, and re-etchers__-_- 











a a 
Ga... 
Photographers and cameramen _- 
Plate ers 
Transferrers and provers____- 
Other Wamemere.............- 

Press department: 
I iil 5 icin och a ane nee 
Foremen 
Machinists 
Multilith operators 
Press assistants and helpers 
Press feeders 


Pressmen, platen. __- 
Pressmen, rotary and web-rotary- -_.--- 
ei i geen iets 
_ Other workers................... 
Bindery department: 





(2) 1. 100 
‘ . 982 . 974 1. 073 
Ruling-machine operators. _____..-..-- ’ 1.028 | .9341 (%) 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 1.—Average Hourly Earnings and Number of Wage Earners in Printing Plans 
Employing 21 or More Wage Earners, by Occupation, Branch, and Sex, 1942—(C op, 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS—Continved 





wsttitessies 

| Com- | ost: | Beck 

| mer- eri- ook- | Sma! 
: Lithog- : : 

| cial Books| odi- | bind- | news 

branches print- raphy cals ing | paper 

| ing 


Occupation 


Males—Continued 


Shipping and stock department: 
Delivery and errand eet Reece ; 
Foremen sevnie died 
Mailers___- Ci ESR ae | ee 
Shipping clerks. 
Stock clerks 
Truck drivers. _ _- 
Other workers______- 

Maintenance department: 
Firemen_. 








Other semiskilled workers....._.___- 
Other unskilled workers__. 
Skilled workers 

Miscellaneous: 


Handicapped workers and learners -_- 


Total, females : . 494 


Composing department: et ee 
Apprentices 
Compositors, hand and machine___--_- .814 
Proofreaders . 750 
Other workers_- 

Plate department: All workers . 561 

Press department: 
Apprentices . . 
Press operators and feeders . 565 
Other workers 

Bindery department: 
Apprentices . 426 
Forewomen . 649 
Hand workers . 459 
Machine operators and feeders . 512 

Shipping and stock department: 
Mailers . 444 
Other workers . 482 

Maintenance department: Maintenance | 

I as nS, Cocina dasiinnieb ennai . 482 

Miscellaneous: 
Clerks, plant : . 499 | 
Handicapped workers and lJearners_-_- . 359 | 





























NUMBER OF WORKERS 





Total, males__- ,117 | 9,874 | 5,417 


Composing department: 
Se I kao ain sn cn kecacee 
Apprentices 
Compositors, hand.___._._._.___.- 
Copyholders 








_ 
o 


2 
37 
187 


Linotype operators...._._.......___-- 
Ludlow operators 

Machinists 

Monotype casters 

Monotype keyboard operators 
Proof-press — 

Proofreaders 





exyx.Sases 


eee stereotype department: 
Electrotypers 
Foremen 


Other workers 
Plate department: 
Apprentices 
Artists, retouchers, and re-etchers 
Engravers 
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Taste |.—Average Hourly Earnings and Number of Wage Earners in Printing Plants 
Employing 21 or More Wage Earners, by Occupation, Branch, and Sex, 1942—Con. 
NUMBER OF WORKERS—Continued 





— 


Occupation 


All 


branches) 


Com- | 
mer- 
cial 
print- 
ing 


' 


| 
| 
| 


Lithog-| ». 1. 
raphy Books 





Males—Continued 


Plate department—Continued. 
»-hotographers and cameramen 


Transferrers and provers 
Other workers 
Press department: 
Apprentices 
Foremen 
Machinists 
Multilith operators 
Press assistants and helpers 


Press washers 
Pressmen, cylinder 
Pressmen, gravure 
Pressmen, offset 
Pressmen, platen 
Pressmen, rotary and web-rotary 
Overlay cutters 
Other workers 
Bindery department: 
Apprentices 
Assistants and helpers_-- 
Folding-machine operators 
Foremen 
Hand workers -_--- 
Machine feeders 
Machine operators 
Machinists 
Power cutters =" 
Ruling-machine operators. ___.._____- 
»ping and stock department: 
Delivery and errand boys. --. 


Shipping clerks : ‘hs 
a oe ce 
Truck drivers 


Maintenance department: 
nn ewes 
Janitors, watchmen, and service work- 

ers 
Other semiskilled workers. ____- 
Other unskilled workers 
Skilled workers 
Miscellaneous: 
Clerks, plant 
Handicapped workers and learners. _-.- 


Total, females 


Composing department: 
Apprentices 
Compositors, hand and machine 


Other workers 
Plate department: All workers.____..______- 
Press department: 

Apprentices._.___- ee | 

Press operators and feeders___________- 

_ Other workers 
Bindery department: 

Apprentices 

Forewomen 

Hand workers 
__ Machine operators and feeders 
Shipping and stock department: 

Mailers 

Other workers 
Maintenance department: Maintenance 

© <3 iC: 
Miscellaneous: 
Clerks, t 








plan 
Handicapped workers and learners_- 











| 





189 


| 
Peri- | Book-| Small | 
odi- | bind- | news- 
cals | 


ing papers| 











23) 17 
7 | 10 | 

477 | 

273 | 412 | 3 

140 | 

67 


32 | 


Gra- 
vure 


97} 19 | 





' Includes 2 plants having fewer than 21 wage earners. 
* Number of workers insufficient to permit presentation of an average. 
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As a matter of fact, the interbranch differences in OCCUP2i ions! 
structure are apparent only in part from table 1, in which the ests })ljs}, 
ments studied are classified on the basis of major product. 
establishments, of course, engage in more than one of the Lajor 
branches of production, with a resulting confusion of occupa ion, 
structure. Thus, some compositors are employed in plants that ¢). 
gage primarily in lithography. There are more bindery work: rs j, 
general commercial printing establishments than there are ;, 
specialized bookbinding shops. 

Among the numerically important occupations in the large plants gy. 
compositors of various types who account for slightly more than on». 
eighth of the male wage earners studied. Well over one-hal{ (57 
percent) of the compositors covered were hand compositors, whl: 
37 percent were linotype operators. The remaining 6 percent cop. 
sisted of Ludlow operators, monotype keyboard operators, an( 
monotype casters. In most shops the foreman determines the methio( 
of typesetting to be used on a certain job. Usually the body type i 
set by machine—linotype or monotype—while the large headings an( 
other display type are set by hand compositors or by a Ludloy 
operator, who combines both hand and machine work. 

The hand compositor generally stands in front of a type case, selects 
the proper characters, and places them in a composing stick which |. 
holds in one hand. After the stick is filled, the type is transferred 
carefully to a tray called a galley. Proofs are then made from thes 
galleys and are checked and corrected by the proofreader. The 
inotype operator sits at a large machine which has a keyboard wit) 
many more keys than a typewriter. As the operator strikes these 
keys, characters or matrices are released until a complete line i: 
formed in an assembly chamber. These lines are then released an 
travel automatically to a casting device where a line of type is formed 
from molten metal. These lines are then placed in galleys. Monotyp 
operators operate a machine which is not only smaller than a linotyp: 
but which also operates on a somewhat different principle. |) 
striking the keys the operator cuts holes through a strip of paper t 
form a perforated roll similar to that used on a player piano. Wher 
this roll of perforated paper is placed on a casting machine by a mcuo- 
type caster operator, compressed air passing through the holes controls 
the automatic casting and arranging of the type. There are, 0! 
course, certain other auxiliary workers in the composing room, such as 
the stoneman, who assembles the galleys and engravings into an iro! 
frame called the chase. Woman workers are seldom engaged :: 
compositors. Only 2 percent of the 10,093 women included in th 
survey in large plants were hand or machine compositors. lt is 
probable, of course, that war conditions will increase the number o! 
women in these jobs. 

In many plants skilled electrotypers and stereotypers duplicate the 
type forms on metal plates which are used in place of the original ty pe 
Use of plates is particularly desirable for large editions. ihe 
plates are used for most newspaper printing; electrotype plates ar 
generally used for printing periodicals and books. Only slightly mor 
than 1 percent of all male workers, and no female workers at all, were 
found in these two occupations. 

Another important occupation in the printing industry is that of 
pressmen, who accounted for slightly over 15 percent of all niale 


lany 
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workers in large plants. Of the several types of pressman found in the 
indu. try, cylinder pressmen were the most numerous, while platen press- 
men ranked second; 50.4 and 19.9 percent, respectively, of all vressmen 
in large plants were found in these two occupations. In the other three 
classifications of pressmen, namely, offset, rotary and web-rotary, 
and gravure, were found respectively 14.2, 12.8, and 2.7 percent of 
all male pressmen in large plants. The pressman, with or without the 
help of feeders or assistants, is responsible for turning out the printed 
page, but his duties vary greatly with the type of press used. The 
operation of a hand-fed platen press is relatively simple in contrast 
with the job of operating complicated machines such as the large 
rotary presses. Women were not often found as press operators. 
Because of their small number, they were grouped with woman press 
feeders, and the combination group made up less than 3 percent of the 
woman workers included in the sample of large plants. 

In the bindery department a different situation exists; women 
greatly surpass men in numerical importance. Of the 28,117 male 
wage earners included in the sample in the large plants, 5,236 (18.6 
percent) were in bindery departments. In contrast, 7,661 woman 
workers were in the bindery departments, and this total accounted for 
more than three-fourths (75.9 percent) of the 10,093 women included 
in the sample of large establishments. Within binderies the jobs of 
men and women are normally quite distinct, men operating the 
heavier machines and women tending and feeding the lighter machines 
and performing hand work. This hand work, which occupies a great 
majority of the woman workers, includes a large variety of tasks, 
such as hand folding, pasting or tipping by hand, gathering, collating, 
5 and sewing. Although machinery exists for much of this work, part 
of it is performed by hand in virtually all binderies. As a general rule, 
women perform the various operaticns in binding, from the folding 
through the stitching process. Men are more commonly concerned 
| with making the covers and backing of books, operating ruling 
machines and power cutters, and performing related tasks. 

In addition to the production workers, there are in printing estab- 
lishments numerous auxiliary and service occupations, such as shipping 
clerks, stock clerks, truck drivers, maintenance workers, and plant 
clerks. Roughly one-fifth of the men and one-tenth of the women 
in large plants were found in these auxiliary and service occupations. 

In the small plants (establishments with fewer than 21 wage earners), 
data for which are presented in table 2, there is much less specializa- 
tion than in large plants. For example, a much larger proportion of 
all-round printers, who perform a combination job of composition 
and presswork, is found in the small shops. 
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TABLE 2.—Average Hourly Earnin 
with Fewer Than 21 Wage 


and Number of Wage Earners in teage-w Plants 
arners, by Occupation, Branch, and Sex, 1 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 





Occupation 





Total, males 


Composing p> nll 
All-round printers _- 
Apprentices_-_...._..- 
Compositors, hand_- 
Foremen. 
Linotype operators ee Ee 
Ludlow operators__-_._._--- 
Machinists 
Monotype casters. 
Monotype key board operators _- 
Proofreaders : 
ELSE lr RE ae ; 
Other workers. --_. -- =e 
Electrotype and stereotype department: 
Apprentices 
Stereotypers--__-__._- TSE ee ee 2 
EES, ERR GE 
Plate department: 
Apprentices 
Artists, retouchers, and re-etchers_____- 
Engravers CSTR Ee. SEER , 


Photographers and cameramen ____- 
Platemakers 


Transferrers and provers. ...,......-_-- 


Other workers 

Press department: 
Apprentices . 
TE aE aaa Pies. 


po See 


Press assistants and helpers 
Press feeders 
Pressmen, cylinder. 
Pressmen, offset 
Pressmen, platen._.-- a 
Pressmen, rotary and web- -rotary _. 
Other workers : 
Bindery department: 
Apprentices SP ee es ee eee ‘ 
Assistants and helpers 
Folding-machine apereioes ae 
Foremen. $18 
Hand workers EE EE NTT 
Machine operators. _-..............----- 
Et tl a ; 
Ruling-machine operators. -- 
ee and stock ce: 
elivery and errand boys. 
si ; 
Shipping and stock clerks ____. 
Truck drivers_. ere 
SRNR a aa 
Maintenance department: 
Janitors, watchmen, and service workers. 
Other maintenance ‘workers 
MisceLaneous: Handicapped workers and 
learners 


Total, females 


Composing department: 
Apprentices 


Compositors, hand and machine_--_--- : 


Proofreaders 
Other workers 


Plate department: All workers___..........- 


Press department: 
Apprentices 
Press operators and feeders 
Other workers 


See footnotes at end of table. 


All 
branches) 
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Taste 2.—Average Hourly Earnings and Number of Wage Earners in Printing Plants 
with Fewer Than 21 Wage Earners, by Occupation, Branch, and Sex, 1942—Con. 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS—Continued 





Com- 

Book- | Small 

bind- | news- 
ing | papers 


mer- | , 
Lithog- Peri- 
Occupation et. raphy | Books | dicals 


ing 





Females—Continued | 
| 
indery department: 
Bi pprenticns $0.370 | $0.347 |___- (1) 
Forewomen . 606 () | ‘ , ae Ses 
Hand workers . 439 .438 | $0.423 | $0. 399 4! $0. 354 
Machine operators and feeders . 492 489; | (@) 
Shipping and stock department: pe 
Mailers 440) .474) () | sho 
Other workers 482; .417) (1, ne a 
Maintenance department: Maintenance | 





© | @ | @) 
Miscellaneous: 
Clerks, plant .495 | .480 . 503 
Handicapped workers and learners | 28 . 286 (4) 





NUMBER OF WORKERS 





Males | 
TN PR idekitetiinnnaves- cf 3 aee 7, 825 








Composing department: 
RT I, nn wicinnncccsenncon a3 317 
Apprentices sal 228 
Compositors, hand 1, +4 
Ss eS 
Linotype operators 865 
Ludlow operators a Se 
Machinists 7 | 
Monotype casters...................... 2 | 
Monotype keyboard operators -_-.______- op 
Proofreaders 14 | 


BS wo Barc 





NwNehr! 


Electrotype and stereotype department: 
Apprentices 
Stereotypers 
ES ES 
Plate department: 
Apprentices 
Artists, retouchers, and re-etchers_- 


ow TT. a 
Photographers and cameramen__. 
Peeeeeeee................- é. 
Transferrers and provers 
Other workers 

Press department: 
Apprentices 
“iT 
Multilith operators.............._.._____| 
Press assistants and helpers _.__________| 
Press feeders 
Pressmen, cylinder 
Pressmen, offset_.........___- my aie 
oo SS Ee 
Pressmen, rotary and web-rotary________| 
Other workers 





Apprentices 

Assistants and helpers_________. 

Folding-machine operators. ___. 

Foremen 

Hand workers 

Machine operators ‘ 

. “Ser : 
_,, Ruling-machine operators 
Shipping and stock cepertment: 

very and erran ES 
Mailers . 


Shipping and stock clerks __-__- 
Truck drivers 
Other workers__.........__- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
490168—42 10 
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TABLE 2.—Average Hourly Earnings and Number of Wage Earners in Printin; 
with Fewer Than 21 Wa 


Plants 


age Earners, by Occupation, Branch, and Sex, 1942—( 5, 
NUMBER QF WORKERS—Continued 





Com- 


mer- 


branches print- odicals 
ing 


Occupation 








Males—Continued | 





Maintenance department: 
Janitors, watchmen, and service workers 
Other maintenance workers._________- Cee 
Miscellaneous: Handicapped workers and 
ES a ae oa 


Females 


Total, females 








Composing department: 
a eae eri Beas > Pe eteeube dete ‘ 
Compositors, hand and machine_______- + ee. =, Se 
a 6 Eee >; ee eee of 
Other workers.____. SR Ss ae 16 = 3 ee * Dene 

Plate department: All workers - ; 13 

Press department: 
i iinntithteapeimtanscesne-aac} 2 
Press operators and feeders.___._____- | 178 
oo eae ee 12 

Bindery department: 
Apprentices... __. sn a tek a 28 | 
a acne nondindinde Pe 12 | 
RR EES a ae 1, 159 
Machine operators and feeders________ 

Shipping and stock department: 

TSEC Goa Aided ca 31 
ES ESI IS 32 
Maintenance department: Maintenance 
iis cin nc incudenaenenacinatinanel 14 

Miscellaneous: 
ESS TE ae ne eae eeaE 45 21 
Handicapped workers and learners. ---_.- 35 16 1 


























! Number of workers insufficient to permit presentation of an average. 


Hourly Earnings 


If it were neéessary to choose one occupation the rates for which 
were to be used for making comparisons between plants, regions, 
branches, or cities, the one key craft would undoubtedly be that of 
hand compositor. The male workers in this occupation earned an 
average of $1.185 in the large plants, the earnings ranging from $1.()4! 
in bookbinding shops to $1.276 in the books branch. These figures, 
like other hourly earnings presented in this article, represent straight- 
time earnings, and are not influenced by premium payments for over- 
time work. Hand compositors averaged $1.165 an hour in tle 
commercial printing branch and $1.044 an hour in small newspaper 
establishments. Higher-paid male wage earners in composing (e- 
partment occupations of large plants were foremen ($1.361), ma 
chinists ($1.291), monotype keyboard operators ($1.246), and linotype 
operators ($1.212) (table 1). In small plants male hand compositors 
earned an hourly average of 91.6 cents (table 2), or 26.9 cents less 
than comparable workers in large establishments. 

Woman compositors, hand and machine, earned an hourly average ©! 
81.4 cents in large plants, 54.2 cents in small plants. Earnings {or 
women in this occupation in both large and small plants were ‘!us 
substantially less than for men. It should be pointed out, however. 
that in this occupation, as in most occupations in which both man :in¢ 
woman workers are employed," the differences do not always re! ec! 
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accurately hs differences for equal work, since the classifications 
ysed are broad enough to permit considerable difference in type of 
work and degree of responsibility. 

Average hourly earnings of proofreaders, a skilled occupation in 
the composing department in which women outnumbered men, 
amounted in the large plants to $1.151 for men and to 75 cents for 
women; small shops the averages were 94.9 and 53.7 cents, 
respectively. 

in the electrotype and stereotype department where only male 

workers were found, electrotypers in the large plants averaged $1A59. 
The earnings of workers in this occupation varied only slightly from 
branch to branch ($1.487 in periodicals, $1.458 in books, and $1.451 
in commercial printing). Electrotypers were not found in the small 
shops. Stereotypers, another skilled occupation in the same depart- 
ment, earned $1.222 an hour in large plants and 75.1 cents in small 
lants. 
7 Hourly earnings were particularly high in the plate department. 
s Among the higher-paid occupations in this department in large plants 
were foremen ($1.667), finishers ($1.460), artists ($1.454), engravers 
($1.432), and photographers and cameramen ($1.372). Grainers, 
who earned 84.1 cents an hour, and apprentices, who averaged 71.5 
cents, were among the lower-paid workers. 

In the important press department, gravure pressmen in large plants 
were the highest-paid male workers ($1.584). Other male workers in 
this department who averaged more than $1 an hour were foremen 
($1.485), rotary and web-rotary pressmen ($1.351), offset pressmen 
($1.258), cylinder pressmen ($1.161), machinists ($1.106), and overlay 
cutters ($1.102). Among the lower-paid occupations were press feeders 
(87.9 cents), press assistants and helpers (87.1 cents), apprentices 
(72.1 cents), multilith operators (69.5 cents), and press washers (53.7 
cents). As in the other departments, hourly earnings in the press 
(pe of small plants were substantially lower than in large 
plants, 

Bindery workers, as a group, were considerably lower paid than 
composition and pressroom wage earners. Only two occupations in 
this department had average earnings of more than $1 an hour- 
foremen who earned $1.127 an hour in large plants and $1.005 an hour 
in small shops and machinists who earned $1.040 an hour in large 
plants: As a group, woman bindery workers received relatively low 
earnings. Average earnings in the large plants amounted to 64.9 
cents an hour for forewomen, 51.2 cents for machine operators and 
feeders, 45.9 cents for hand workers, and 42.6 cents for apprentices. 
In the same four occupations in the small shops bindery women 
earned between 2 and 6 cents less than in large plants. 

Average hourly earnings for the auxiliary workers employed in the 
shipping and stock department, the maintenance department, and in 
miscellaneous other occupations were, on the whole, lower than those 
of the production workers. By and large, their duties call for much 
less skill. The organization of the work force along craft lines, with 
very little unionization of these auxiliary workers, may also account 
in part for these lower rates. 

Substantial differences are apparent in the occupational averages 
presented for the various branches. In the gravure branch, the occu- 
pational earnings of male workers in large plants varied from a low of 
53.6 cents an hour for janitors, watchmen, and service workers to a 
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high of $2.268 for transferrers and provers. By comparison, in th, 
bookbinding branch, where the lowest level of earnings was found, t}, 
range in occupational average hourly earnings for male workers i) th, 
large plants was from 36.1 cents an hour for handicapped workers an¢ 
learners to $1.211 for mailers. Substantial variations in avyerag, 
hourly earnings are found within most of the occupations listed. These 
differences are, on the whole, more pronounced in the skilled than jy 
the unskilled occupations, and are greater for men than for the women, 


OCCUPATIONAL EARNINGS BY REGION AND BY CITY 


Regional variations in earnings are clearly reflected in the occy. 
pational data presented in table 3 for the commercial-printing brane} 
of the industry. Because of the limited number of plants in the 
other branches studied, it was not practical to present regional data 
for each branch. It is believed that the variations indicated for the 
commercial branch are much the same as in the other branches. 


Taste 3.—Number of Wage Earners and Average Hourly Earnings in Selected Occupa- 
tions in the Commercial-Printing Branch of the Printing Industry, by Region, 1942 





| All regions Pacific | Mountain 





Occupation Number | Average | Number | Average | Number | Averag: 
of | hourly of | hourly of hourly 
workers | earnings | workers | earnings | workers | earnings 








Males: 
All-round printers...........__- $0. 700 45 $0. 885 
Bindery workers . . 836 . 966 
Compositors, hand................___- . . 056 1. 197 
Electrotypers 1. 451 Sete a al 
Linot operators ; 1. 276 
Machinists, composing-...._....____. . 48 1, 355 
Monotype keyboard operators 1 (4) 
Press assistants and helpers___.__. i . 746 
Press feeders : 68 . 778 

‘ 1. 138 

Pressmen, offset " . 1, 215 

Pressmen, platen ‘ . 968 

Pressmen, rotary and web-rotary_- _- t 1. 211 

Stereotypers..... _- SSP Se Tas 8 BEATS ’ 1, 322 

Stonemen ba! . 1. 162 


. 568 




















Middle New 
Great Lakes Atlantic - England 





Occupation Aver- Aver- 


Num- Aver- 


age age «| age 
hourly =e hourly Sad hourly 


earn- earn- earn- 
ings | ° ings 


| Num- Num- 








Males: 

CO Ree a eee $0. 743 
Bindery workers 
Compositors, band 
Electrotypers 

Linot operators 
Machinists, composing 
Monotype keyboard operators 
Press assistants and helpers 
Press feeders ___- 


SEz 


Sgexece 
svat 


platen 
Pressmen, rotary and web-rotary 102 
Pen gg 


Per. ee 
RESS8 























£8 


1, 461 





' Number of workers insufficient to permit presentation of an average. 
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Occupational average hourly earnings were generally highest in the 
Pacific region, next highest in the Great Lakes and Middle Atlantic 
areas, and lowest in the New England States. The earnings of lino- | 
type operators, for example, averaged $1.276 in the Pacific region, 
$1,083 in the Middle Atlantic States, $1.003 in the Great Lakes area, 
94,8 cents in the South, 90.8 cents in the Mountain area, and 84.9 
cents in the New England: States. In a number of occupations, 
however, the averages for the New England area were higher than the 
corresponding averages for the South; and in a few instances they 
were higher than the corresponding averages for the Mountain area. 
All-round printers, cylinder pressmen, platen pressmen, rotary and 
web-rotary pressmen, press feeders, and female bindery workers all 
earned more in the New England States than in the South. 

Examination of the data presented in table 4 for 5 selected occupa- 
tions in 16 widely scattered cities reveals considerable variation in 
earnings from city to city. For example, the earnings of male hand 
compositors varied from 95.4 cents an hour in Baltimore to $1.356 in 
Chicago, and those of male bindery workers varied from 78.7 cents in 
Washington, D. C., to $1.262 in Seattle. The factors contributing to 
these differences are undoubtedly numerous. Among them are the 
extent of unionization, the high degree of autonomy of the union 
locals, and variation in size of establishments among cities. In 
general, however, the wages paid to workers in the printing industry 
in the respective cities are consistent with the wages paid in the same 
cities to workers in other industries. It should be pointed out that, 
for purposes of table 4, the printing industry was limited to the 
following branches: Commercial printing, lithography, books, peri- 
odicals, and bookbinding. In determining the average hourly earnings 
by city of such key occupations as hand compositors, linotype opera- 
tors, pressmen, bookbinders, and bindery women it was desirable to 
exclude the small newspaper and gravure branches and confine the 
analysis to those branches considered within the jurisdiction of the 
book and job division of the international craft organizations. 


TaBLe 4.—Number of Wage Earners and Average Hourly Earnings in Selected 
Occupations in the Printing Industry,' by Selected City, 1942 





; Linotype | Bindery Bindery 
eo operators, ——, workers, workers, 
, male female 


.| | ~~ Fa rat AR PN 
Num- —_ _Num- — | Num- | —_ Yum-| “Soe | Num-| A Ang 
ber of . ag) .| ber of ag © | ber of |e 22° 
hourly Y| ..-.. |hourly| Wl eeaeth flourly 
earn- ; . 


ings 








work- 





} 
97 |$0.961 | 102 
| 1844] 187 
| "962 | 1,607 
"981 39 | 
1.017} 167 
| 


Baltimore, Md 
m, Mass 

Chicago, Il 

Cleveland, Ohio... ._....--.- 

Detroit, Mich 

Indianapolis, Ind : 

Los Angeles, Calif............| 

Minneapolis, Minn. _____.__-| 


. 109 | 
- 391 216 | 
81 


370 

18 | 

117 | 
. aa. 2 
Bl 62 | 1. 
. 196 | 1 
14400} 32]. 


989 
356 
152 
254 
118 
115 
204 
173 
009 
991 
092 
354 
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' Includes commercial printing, lithography, books. periodicals, and bookbinding. 
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WEEKLY HOURS 


Wage earners in the printing industry worked an average 0° 4() | 
hours during the sample week studied in January 1942. \f{q), 
workers averaged 2 hours more per week than female worker. +h, 
respective averages being 40.6 and 38.6 hours (table 5). 


Taste 5.—Percentage Distribution of Wage Earners in Specified Branches of the | inting 
Industry, by Weekly Hours and » 1942 





All branches | Commercial Lithography 
printing 
Weekly hours actually 
worked 
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Total male tae Male male Total, Male male Total Ma! po 
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Under 16 hours. ......___- 
16 and under 20 hours 

20 and under 24 hours____- 
24 and under 28 hours___- 
28 and under 32 hours_. 
32 and under 36 hours__- 
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Exactly 40 hours_- ‘ 
40.1 and under 44 hours__. 
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52 and under 56 hours___. 
56 hours and over = 
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Examination of the distribution of individual hours reveals that 
two-fifths of all wage earners (40.8 percent) worked exactly 40 hour 
per week and that somewhat more than one-third (36.7 percent 
worked in excess of 40 hours per week. The longer hours of the latter 
group of workers were about offset by the shorter hours worked by 
slightly more than one-fifth (22.5 percent) of the workers. Not a!) 0! 
the workers on shorter hours, of course, should be considered part-t me 
workers, as a standard workweek of less than 40 hours is not uncom- 
mon in this industry. 
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Average hours worked per week did not vary notably among 
prancies Of the industry. The shortest week, 38.1 hours, was found 
‘n the gravure branch and the longest, 41.5 hours, was in the lithogra- 
phy and books branches. - On the whole, the longest hours worked were 
found in the maintenance and in the shipping and stock departments. 
For example, in the composing department of large plants, the range 
in the average weekly hours of male workers was from 37.0 for copy- 
holders to 42.0 for proof-press operators, whereas in the maintenance 
department average weekly hours varied from a low of 43.6 for other 
unskilled workers to a high of 47.1 for firemen. The hours worked 
by woman workers show comparatively little variation. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


As a group, printing-trades workers earned an average of $32.66 a 
week in January 1942 (table 6). These earnings are gross figures, 
including premium earnings for overtime work. Individual weekly 
earnings varied widely; the averages ranged from less than $10 to 
more than $100. Many part-time workers, of course, are to be found 
in the lower-wage brackets. 


TaBLE 6.—Percentage Distribution of Wage Earners in Specified Branches of the Printin 
Industry, by Weekly Earnings onl Sak 1942 y . 





All branches a Lithography Books 





Weekly earnings 


Fe- Fe- |, Fe- [np | | Fe- 
Total | Male male Total | Male male Total | Male male Potal| Mele) male 
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$10.00 and under $12.50___. 
$12.50 and under $15.00___- 
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$20.00 and under $22.50___- 
$22.50 and under $25.00___- 
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$27.50 and under $30.00___- 
$30.00 and under $32.50____ 
$32.50 and under $35.00____ 
$35.00 and under $37.50___- 
$37.50 and under $40.00____ 
$40.00 and under $42.50____ 
$42.50 and under $45.00___- 
$45.00 and under $47.50___- 
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' Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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TABLE 6.—Percentage Distribution of Wage Earners in Specified Branches of the Piz); 
Industry, by Weekly Earnings and Sex, 1942—Continued of the Printing 
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$20.00 and under $22.50___- 
$22.50 and under $25.00___- 
$25.00 and under $27.50__ 


_ 
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$47.50 and under $ 
$50.00 and under § 
$52.50 and under ¢ 
$55.00 and under 
$57.50 and under $60 
$60.00 and under $62. 
$62.50 and under $65 
$65.00 and under $67. 
$67.50 and under $70. 
$70.00 and under $75.00____ | 
$75.00 and under $80.00____| 
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550.00... 
652.50. 
655.00. 
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00 
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$90.00 and under $95.00____ 
$95.00 and under $100.00__ 
$100.00 and over__.__..__- 


~ 
. — 


~] 


9 


wre 5 bh On Cn ¢ 
_ 





100.0 100.0) 100.0/ 100.0! 100.0! 100.0 100.0! 100.0 10 
Number of workers | 6,895! 5,421| 1,474 3,921, 2,112] 1,809] 2,626 2.3651 2611 510/ 499 
Average weekly earnings - -|$35. 66 $39. 84 / $20. 32/$25. 56/$31. 41 $18. 72|$26. 64/$27. 79 $16. 20|$49. 80/ $50. 60 $1 

| } | i i 





1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


It is evident that the wide dispersion in individual earnings is to 
a large extent due to sharp differences in the earnings of man and 
woman workers, which averaged $36.76 and $19.41, respectively 
It will be recalled that male workers not only had much higher 
average hourly earnings than women, but also worked longer hours. 
The weekly earnings of woman workers were largely confined to the 
lower wage brackets, while those of male workers were widely dis- 
tributed among the intermediate and upper brackets. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of all woman workers earned between $15 and 
$27.50, and less than one-eighth earned $27.50 or more. In contrast, 
only one-fourth of the male workers earned between $15 and $27.50 
and two-thirds earned $27.50 or more. 

Occupation tends to determine the general level of weekly earnings. 
Although in the large plants certain of the highly skilled occupations 
had average weekly earnings in excess of $75, such earnings were by 
no means typical (table 7). Earnings ranging from an average 0! 
$40 to $60 a week were common for most of the skilled workers, and 
only the unskilled workers and apprentices found less than $30, on 


the average, in their weekly pay envelope. Weekly earnings in 


small plants were substantially lower than in large plants. 
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E 7.—Average Pte Earnings of Wage Earners in Large and Small Printing 
nd lants, by Occupation, anh, and Sex, 1942 


PLANTS EMPLOYING 21 OR MORE WAGE EARNERS 





| Com- | 
| All "ial | | aoe B k —_ 
SS. cial | thog- ooks| odi- 
beemeies —_| | | raphy | cals 
| | | | 


Occupation 








| 
| 


Total males . 28 |$38. 16 $38.81, 81 2, 57 . $35.09 $50. 60 





Composing department: 
All-round printers 
Apprentices 
Compositors, hand 
Copyholders 


35. 69 (?) ces 
24.80 | 24.68 | 27.29 
45.78 | 47.01 | 49.06 
21.85 (2) (2) 
59.68 | 52.08 | 53.41 
46.74 | 46.47 | 51.73 
(?) (?) ane 
61.71 (2) 55. 64 
Monotype casters 45.03 (2) 49.62 
Monotype keyboard ee... caiele ; 49.79 | 49.41 | 51.45 
Proof-press operators 4 36. 16 (2) (?) 
Proofreaders : ; 42.48 | 45.45 | 56.36 
| \ 46. 43 . 57 | 48.23 
Other workers i 21. 66 : 20. 10 
Electrotype and stereotype department: 


Linotype operators 
Ludlow operators 





SESSESSSRE 
VRESSSRSSEN 











, ‘ (?) 
aa . , | 57.11 


Ome ; at (2) 
ee oa cud enlbais : q | 49.89 
Other workers.____. ETRE i 3. 2) | 24.50 

Plate department: 
Apprentices de 7.13| @ |......| @® | 42.71 
a retouchers, and re-etchers____. 3. .0 70. 44 | 93.17 us 38 

ae (2) B5. 74 |__- | 2) 

(2) : --| 

(2) | : 2 (2) 

Sar . ; (?) ; pwaiinnd 

Photographers and cameramen. 58. é .09 | 75. 51 .17 | 2) | 76.05 
Platemakers 51. : ; | 62.98 we | @ (2) 
Transferrers and provers._...._______-- 53. 52. y 71. 53 - 3 £m 
Other workers__ ee ee te te 30.20 | 23. 4¢ ; (2) ee | 

Press department: 














43. 76 2 | 2 37. 40 
62.02 | 2 2 (2) 


48. 53 ‘ 
Multilith operators , 33. | 26. : 
Press assistants and helpers 39.43 | 31. 32. 54.54 | 43.8 2 20. 2: 50. 59 
Press feeders .45 | 33.89 | 32. 41.31 2 
29.12 
55. 90 
rn (2) 
. 54 | 47.35 | 58. 52. 63 
Pressmen, platen -61 | 40.1: : 42. 44 
Pressmen, rotary and web-rotary 9. .09 | 57. 85. 64 
Overlay cutters . 53 | 56. 41 
_ Other workers 83 | 26. 50 | 35. 43 
Bindery department: 
Apprentices 
Assistants and helpers 
ene operators 


24.30 | 33.23 | 24.60 | 25. 

23 | 24.43 | 18.92 | 18. 
38.05 | 65.18 | 40.74 | 38. 2¢ 
48.75 | 53.73 | 48.12 | 46. 
25.78 | 28.89 | 24.54 | 30. 
29.12 | 29.74 | 28.03 | 26.30 
37.91 | 48.52 | 46.50 | 39.20 | 

(2) | 57.74 ) | 41.06 | 
45.40 | 51.68 | 42.44 | 41.11 
41.90) () 2) | 39.50 





SIBLESRaR 


uling-machine operators___- 
sipping and stock department: 
very and errand boys 
Foremen 


8 


14.70 | 16.39 | 16.24 | 14.94! 11.47 
(2) (2) 5. (2) (2) 
21.13 | 29.48 | 27.19 | 26.17 | 22.90 
| 36.99 | 38.27 | 33.53 | 33.40) @) 
98.91 | 32.55 | 33.25 | (3%) (2) 
| 37.12 | 31.08 | 35.72 | 36.44| (2) 
23.84 | 26.96 | 23.35 | (2) 


34.73 | 40.70 | 31. (?) 


B RESRRRS 
SESRRSS 


w 
tw 


| 23.7 | 26.08 } | 22.72 | 21.31 
36.02 | 35.38 | 3665| @) | @ 
24.76 | 27.11 | 2 | 
51. 62, | 3 


Other semiskilled workers 
Other unskilled workers__...____- 
Skilled workers 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.—Average Weekly Earnings of Wage Earners in Large and Small | 
pls and Sex, 1942—Continued 


PLANTS EMPLOYING 21 OR MORE WAGE EARNERS—Continued 








inting 
















Com- 
Oo ti All | “Gal tive. |B ks r 4 ag bomen 
sae . beanshes print- ole | cals | ing papers Yur 
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Males—Continued 






Miscellaneous: 
Clerks, plant 
Handicapped workers and learners. 









Total females 


$33. 17 
22 


. 29 


$26. 36 


(?) 


$29. 34 |$36. 94 
(2) 


20. 37 


(3) |... 
$12. 90 (2) 












Composing department: 
































































ST ee ee 19.09 | 18.47 (2) 18. 00 (2) Wty, ae 
Com tors, hand and machine_____. 31. 58 | 31.63 (?) 29. 33 | 37. 54 (2) (2) 
Proo IRE aS = a 29.91 | 30.39 | 23.32 | 32.99 | 28.57 |____-_-- (2) 
: Other workers_. 17.85 | 17.58 | 22.36 | 17.56 | 17.71 |------ (2) 
Plate department: All workers __ 4 21.98 | 24.15 | 20.83 (?) (27) |{- a, ae 
q Press department: j 
Apprentices. - ra 19.50/ 19.01; (@ |.......| @ : 
Press operators and feeders _- 23.66 | 22.76 | 19.37 (2) 39. 98 (?) (2 
Other workers. si 21.16 | 20.55 | 20, 24 (2) me PO ee 
Bindery department: ; 
Apprentices. _____- , 17.66 | 18.77 | 15.20 | 17.47 | 15.31 | 14.09 
Forewomen ___.-..._---- asst 28.15 | 26.57 | 31.72 | 28.84 (2) 28. 28 
Hand workers_.._____-__- ee 18.42 | 18.39 | 18.22 | 19.26 | 16.88 | 18.55 | 13.19 
Machine operators and feeders. i. 21.33 | 21.41 | 20.70 | 23.11 | 20.95 | 20. 59 (2) 
OE SE SIP eee 17.43 | 17.95 ‘ | 14.52 | 17. 21 
Others | RES Sa 19. 54 | 21.25 | 19.09 15.55 | 19.70! (2) (2) 
Maintenance department: Maintenance 
RRA oh Ie gE ee 19.46 | 14.95 | (2) | 21.86 | 20.72 (?) 
Miscellaneous: 
Ee aE me 20.20 | 19.68 | 20.97 | 20.12 | 19.73 (?) 
Handicapped workers and learners 11. 03 (2) ics ; (2) (2) 10. 38 |--- 












PLANTS EMPLOYING FEWER THAN 21 WAGE EARNERS 

















Occupation ' 
























Total males 








Composing department: 
All-round printers... 
Apprentices... ..........--- : 
Compositors, hand _. 

Hp tren Sh 
otype operators __ EEO ES 
Ladle operon Sik hasdikt die din to eal ask aas od din 





Monotype casters___--._.--- Pisin atiiieid 
Monotype keyboard operators. __. 
Proofreaders 
SE EEO ENS 
Other workers__............ 
Electrotype and stereotype department: 
Apprentices_- © 
ee ao ET ee 
Other workers 
Plate department: 
i aie ot ola hei ccbowkon 
Artists, retouchers, and re-etchers_--__--- 
— Rh Bile an tie wiaeambadens 
oremen 


nd een ES ’ catenin 







a en li ns tm nee S — 







Ssenalieaae and provers........_..._.__- 
OE Seen Yee 


See footnotes at end_of table. 











‘ Com- 
A mer- A _ | Sn 
Lithog- Period-| Book- 
— =. raphy Books |“ icals | binding 
ing 
$30. 46 | $31.37 | $34.26 | $30.71 | $32.10 | $29. 49 $2 
28.05 | 29.58 (2) (3) (?) (?) 2f 
18. 80 19. 54 (?) 19. 35 (?) (?) 6.7 
36. 50 37. 61 37. 99 37. 01 37. 33 (2) WU 
45.63 | 49.60|.......| @ (3) j 37 
34. 37 36. 78 30. 43 34. 31 38. 59 (2) 30. 3 
 " -& * ee ee ees: eee ; ¢ 
40. 66 oe, (3) ee -| 
(?) he sek Ee 
39. 51 it - ees a eee Se 
36.38 | 38.93 (?) , i Ses - ~~ ©. 
41.10] 43.92] (@) (2) a aeme...| 32.99 
22.26 | 22.82 |....--- (?) (?) wce----) 4.65 
(?) Ce eee eae --+----| - 
28.36 | 30.34 |-..-.--- eh ees i. 
Bg tek ROR ade: ese ms. | 
17. 13 () 4 Oo} Sa Ser SR a. 5 | 
37.64 | 32.53 | 40.58 COE Se eee 
33.28 | 33.16 g i RS = 
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\pLe 1.—Average Weekly Earnings of Wage Earners in Large and Small Printing 
TABLE '-~"lsae, by Occupation, Mvatich, ond Sax, 1963—Conthinea. 


PLANTS EMPLOYING FEWER THAN 21 WAGE EARNERS—Continued 





Com- 
mer- Book- | Small 
cial bind- | news- 

print- ing | papers 
ing 








Males—Continued 


Poms f partment: 

Ay ne ESS ree 
Foretidheiets08 soe oonecc case 
Multilith operators _ 

Press assistants and helpers 
Pres 
Pressmen, cylinder 
Pressmen, offse 
Pressmen, platen 
Pressmen, rotary and web-rotary 
i apartament: 
Bindery nt 
 ~ J ee eee 
Assistants and helpers___....--......----. 
Folding-machine operators 


NRBA 
NERRLSESEES 
NSePSNR ORS 
SSSSER3R BES 


Rae 
Ras 





Hand workers 
Machine operators 
Power cutters 
Ruling-machine operators 
shipping and stock department: 
Delivery and errand boys--_------------- 
Mailers js 
Shipping and stock clerks -__- 
Truck drivers 
Other workers 
Maintenance department: 
Janitors, watchmen, and service workers. - 
Other maintenance workers -_-- 
Miscellaneous: 
Handicapped workers and learners. 


2Sss SSSkr SEs 
ENSES 


OBESE SRERESSs SSEESI 
SESS 


SSRSE SSRSERS; 


@ 
~I 
oa 


Total females 


Composing department: 
Apprentices sale te 
Compositors, hand and machine 
Proofread 
Other workers_. om 
Plate department: All workers... __._.____- 
Press department: 
Apprentices __ 
Press operators and feeders _- 
Other workers 
Bindery ee 











Machine operators and feeders. 
— and stock a 


Maintenance department: 

Maintenance workers 
Miscellaneous: 

Clerks, plant._.___- 

Handicapped workers and learners. - 





























' Ineludes 2 plants having fewer than 21 wage earners. 
? Number of workers insufficient to permit presentation of an average. 
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EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURE OF INTERNAL. 
COMBUSTION ENGINES, 1942! 


Summary 


THIS survey of earnings in plants manufacturing internal-combustioy 
engines is the eighth in a series undertaken by the Bureau of Labo, 
Statistics for the purpose of providing information on the effects 0; 
the war on various branches of the machinery industry. 

The manufacture of internal-combustion engines is concentrated jy 
the States of Wisconsin, New York, Ohio, Michigan, and Pennsylvania. 
According to the latest Census of Manufactures (1939), one-fifth 0; 
the plants, which employed one-third of the workers in the industry. 
were in Wisconsin. Altogether, 21 plants were covered in the By- 
reau’s survey; one third of these reported that all of their current pro- 
duction was for war work or was being done under high priority 
ratings. All but 4 were operating either two or three shifts during the 
spring of 1942. 

Employment in these plants more than doubled between August 
1939 and the period of the present survey, and estimated average 
hourly earnings (exclusive of extra payments for overtime) increased 
from 69.7 cents in August 1939 to 83.9 cents in the spring of 1942. 
Plants situated in the more densely populated areas paid an average 


of about 15 cents per hour more than the plants in the smaller com- 
munities. 


Scope and Method of Survey 


In order to provide basic information on the effects of the transition 
to a war economy on technological processes, occupational patterns, 
and wage structures, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has undertaken 
a series of studies in establishments manufacturing various types of 
machinery and similar products. Each of the industrial branches 
covered in this series is defined in terms of the principal products of 
the various plants during the year 1939 as reported by the Census of 
Manufactures. Important changes in type of product are to be ex- 
pected, especially because the war emergency has accentuated the 
shifts in production that would ordinarily occur over a 3-year 
period. The data on these changes are, however, in themselves signif- 
icant, and it is thus useful to begin with the 1939 classification as a 
starting point in order to determine their nature. 

According to the Census of Manufactures there were 74 plants en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of internal-combustion engines in 
1939. Seven of the 74 plants employed fewer than 6 wage earners 
and were excluded from the present survey. Of the remaining 67 
plants, data were obtained for 21. The sample of plants was selected 
as far as possible to be representative of the industry as a whole with 
respect to location, size of plant in terms of number of employees, and 
other characteristics. 

The data were collected by trained field representatives of the Bu- 
reau who visited the plants and analyzed pay rolls and other pertinent 

1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis by George E. Votava. The study was directed 


and the . preperates of the report supervised by Harold R. Hosea. Previous articles of this series appeared 
in the Monthly Labor Review, issues of May, June, July, August, September, and October 1942. 
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records. The detailed wage data on individual employees are limited 
+o dav-shift workers in certain occupational groups selected for their 
numerical importance or because they are key jobs. In general, how- 
ever, occupational earnings rates were compiled for 80 to 90 percent 
of the wage earners on first (day) shifts. The earnings data shown in 
this report are based on a representative pay-roll period during March, 
April, or May 1942. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


Type of product.—This industry, as defined by the Census of Man- 
ufactures, includes establishments engaged primarily in the production 
of internal-combustion engines (except for aircraft and motor ve- 
hicles) including Diesel and semi-Diesel types. The importance of 
engines in modern warfare obviously precludes any wholesale con- 
version of the plants in this industry to the manufacture of other 
products. 

Geographic distribution —Nearly three-fifths of the plants in this 
industry are in the States of Wisconsin, New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
and Pennsylvania. Fourteen (nearly 15 percent of the total) are in 
Wisconsin, and these plants employed over a third of the workers in 
this industry according to the latest Census. Another fifth of the 
plants are in California and Missouri, and the rest are scattered 
through 7 North Central and Eastern States. The geographic dis- 
tribution of the plants and wage earners included in this survey 
corresponds closely to that shown by the Census. 

The labor supply.—Of the total workers for whom detailed earnings 
data were compiled, it is estimated that about 30 percent were working 
at skilled jobs, 47 percent semiskilled, and 23 percent unskilled. 

All but 1 of the 15 plants employing 200 or more workers were oper- 
ating under agreements with unions; only 2 of the 6 plants employing 
200 workers or less reported such agreements. Thirteen of these 16 
union agreements were with nationally affiliated unions. 

Only three of the plants studied employed women, and, of these, 
only two reported substantial numbers. Women were employed 
principally as bench assemblers, inspectors, clerks, winders, and cper- 
ators of miscellaneous small machines. 

Negroes were employed in five of the plants studied, but they con- 
stituted less than 1 percent of the total employment in three of these 
five plants, and 3 and 11 percent, respectively, in the remaining two. 

Method of wage payment.—Incentive methods of wage payment 
were in effect in 8 of the 21 plants studied and nearly half of the work- 
ers in these 8 plants, or 25 percent of the workers in the plants studied, 
were paid on this basis. 

All of the plants studied paid time and a half for all work over 40 
hours per week, and 18 also applied this rate after 8 hours per day. 
This same rate was paid for all Saturday and Sunday work in 6 of the 
plants. In 10 plants double time was paid for all Sunday work. 

Seventeen of the 21 plants included in the survey were operating 
more than 1 shift at the time they were studied; 5 were on a 2-shift 
schedule, and 12 were running 3 shifts (table 1). Four of these plants 
paid no differential rate for second- or third-shift work. Among the 
remaining 13 plants, the second-sbift differentials ranged from 2.5 to 
10 cents per hour and those for the third shift from 5 cents per hour 
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to 15 percent above the base rate. 
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The most common differer, ja] jy 


use for second- and third-shift workers was 5 cents per hour. 


TaBie 1.—Wage Scales for Second and Third Shifts in Plants Manufactuy 1g 
Internal-Combustion Engines, March-May 1942 





- 
Num- | 
ber of 
plants 


Type of plant 


Differential paid for— 





Second shift 


Third shift 





Plants with 1 shift only... 
Plants with 2shifts 


Plants with 3 shifts 


i he RD ee 








No differential 

2.5 cents per hour. 

3 cents per hour 

5 cents per hour 

No differential 

5 cents per hour_- 

10 percent over base rate __- 


3cents per hour.....__._______ Sta 


10 cents per hour 


10 percent over base rate, machine 


shop; 5 percent over "base rate, 
foundry. 
10 percent over base rate 


No differential. 

5 cents per hour. 

15 percent over base : 

5 cents per hour. 

10 cents per hour. 

10 percent over ba 
machine shop; 5 
over base rate, found: 

10 percent over ‘base rate 


rats, 
ercent 








Hourly Earnings and Weekly Hours 
TREND, 1939->TO" 1942 


Average hourly earnings in the 21 plants covered in this surye 
increased about 23 cents between August 1939 and the spring of 194? 
(table 2). A substantial part of this difference was due to extra pay- 
ments for overtime work; the average workweek increased from 3¢.\ 
to 49.7 hours during this same period. It is estimated that regula 
earnings, excluding extra payments for overtime, amounted to about 
69.7 cents per hour in August 1939 and 83.9 cents in March—\ay 
1942—an actual increase of about 14.2 cents. 


TABLE 2.—Avera nay Hourly Earnings and Average Week ly Hours of Workers in 2! 
Internal-Combustion Engine Plants for Specifi Periods, 1939-42! 





Estimated av- 
erage hourly 
earnings exclu- 
sive of extra 
overtime 
earnings 


Average hour- 


Year and month ly earnings ? 











$0. 697 
- 697 
. 698 
. 704 
. 791 
. 839 











cae data for 1 company were used with reduced weight in order to avvid overrepresentation of |are: 
plants. 


2 Averages include earnings resulting from extra payments for overtime and shift differentials. 


One-third (7) of the plants surveyed showed current average hourly 


earnings, including extra poreiente for overtime, of $1.00 or more | 
hour, while the averages for 4 were below 70 cents. One-third of 
plants included in the survey averaged between 80 and 90 cents ))° 
hour. 
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OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


Hourly earnings for individual occupations (excluding apprentices) 

manufacture of internal-combustion engines ranged from $1.347 

jass A drop-hammer operators to 59.8 cents for class C chippers 

3). More than 20 percent of the male workers were classified 

-upational groups which showed averages of $1.00 or more per 

On the other hand, only 14 percent (excluding learners and 

apprentices) of the workers were classified in occupational groups 

which showed averages below 70 cents per hour. The numbers of 

women employed are too small to justify the computation of occupa- 
‘ional averages; their combined average was 60.1 cents per hour. 


Taste 3.—A Hourly Earnings! on Day Shift, in Selected Occupations in 
“4 I  cnnubieilaation Engine Plants, by Size of Community, March-May 1942 





——__— 


Plants in communities with 


population of— 
Total plants 





Under 500,000 | 500,000 or over 
Occupation and class — 





! 
Aver- Aver- | Aver- 
Percent) age (Percent) age /|Percent| age 
of hourly of hourly of hourly 
workers} earn- |workers) earn- | workers) earn- 
ings ings | | ings 
All workers $0. 840 $0. 802 | 100. 0 
Total, males 804 99.6 
Acetylene-burner operators... .-....-..-----------  ¥y Sieg 
Apprentices, first year. ---.--.---.--.------------- . 364 
Apprentices, second year........... 453 
Apprentices, third year wnaaih . 547 
Apprentices, fourth year_-_-.-...-..-------- 717 
Assemblers, bench, class A ._--.--.------ : 
Assemblers, bench, class B_.._..----- .---- 
Assemblers, bench, class C....---- 
Assemblers, floor, class A 
Assemblers, floor, class B 
Assemblers, floor, class C - .- - .--_----- 
Balancing-machine operators... -- - - 
ee tors, class A IN ROR 
oring- opera ,¢ cE a es 
Boring-mill operators, class B__............-.----- 
Br ing-machine operators... -....---------- : 
ae SE a ee 











s 
:. 


cooeaucwr Osi = 


. 842 
(?) 
. 404 
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Dae aS IOe 
CE RASCH HAS! 





pope er. 


es 











pe . 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 3.— Average Hourly Earnings ' on Day Shift, in Selected Occupations in |n1¢ 
Combustion Engine Plants, by Size of Community, March-May 1942—Continuel” 





| 
Plants in communities wit} 
teint population of-— 

0 an 





T Over 


Under 500,000 | 500,000 . 
Oecupation and class | oo . — 





Aver- Aver. 
Percent; age a 
of hourly hourly 
workers) earn- earn. 
ings ings 








Firemen, stationary boiler 

Flask and pattern carriers 

Foremen, working, class A 

Foremen, working, class B 

Foremen, working, class C 

Gear cutters, class A 

Grinding-machine operators, class A 
Grinding-machine operators, class B 

Heat treaters, class A 
ESO RR ai 
Helpers, journeymen 
Helpers, machine operators 

Inspectors, class A 

Inspectors, class B 

Inspectors, class C 


$0. 685 
. 657 
1. 195 
. 968 
. 895 
(?) 
1. 033 
806 
903 | 
-720 | 
. 659 | 
. 630 
959 
862 
676 
620 
982 
623 
616 
.014 
842 
_ 838 
. 988 
829 
970 


iors 
se He OO OO On 


~_ 
ry 
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— On 


— i 
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Laborers, foundry 

Lathe operators, engine, class A 

Lathe operators, engine, class B 
Lathe operators, engine, class C_..____._ ._- mains 
Lathe operators, turret, class A - 
Lathe operators, turret, class B 

Lay-out men, class A 

Lay-out men, class B 

Learners, machine operators 

Learners, other 

Machinists, class A 

Machinists, class B 

Metal-saw operators 

Milling-machine operators, class A 
Milling-machine operators, class B 

Millwrights 
el 
Molders, floor 

Molders’ helpers__.- __..--..--- ; 

Molders, machine, class A_._____. ‘sake 

Molders, machine, class B__._._.____- 


NN ow, 
bo = CO = ie OO 


— wore 
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Painters, spray 
Patternmakers, metal 
Patternmakers, wood 
Pipefitters 

Planer operators 

Pourers, class B 

Punch-press operators, class A 
Punch-press operators, class B 
Punch-press operators, class C 





Sand mixers, machine 
Screw-machine operators, class A 
Screw-machine operators, class B 
Screw-machine operators, class C 
Shake-out men 

Shaper operators 

Sheet-metal workers, class A 
Sheet-metal workers, class B 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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» 3.—Average Hourly Earnings! on Day Shift, in Selected Occupations in Internal- 
ay sear Engine Plants, by Size of Community, March-May 1942—Continued 


———— 





Plants in communities with 
population of— 


Under 500,000 | 500,000 or over 


Total plants 


Occupation and class 


Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 
age |Percent|. age (|Percent) age 
hourly of jhourly| of | hourly 
earn- |workers| earn- |workers} earn- 
ings ings ings 

| | 
Stock clerks 
Testers, class A 
Testers, class B 
Testers, class C ; 
Thread-milling-machine operators 
Time clerks 
Tool and die makers 
Tool-grinder operators 
Truck drivers 
Sr ee ; 
Truckers, power, inside 
Watchmen 
YE Se Se eee 
Welders, hand, class B 
es St Sle odes wat Lidudiawowl sok 
Winders, class C 
Woodworkers_..-_..__._--- 











$0. 711 5.7 | $0. 692 6.9 |} $0. 759 

1.039 | -7 |} .990) 3.1 | 1. 072 
|} .8il | f . 971 

. 703 + _ 878 

| 1.002 ol . 135 

. 703 .§ 688 

1. 032 . 157 

. 808 sa . 961 

. 708 737 

. 643 YY 2 2) 

. 692 2) 

. 691 | 9 | . 810 

. 935 

. 767 | 

e | 

(?) 

(?) 


e 


TOMO OONOOWO 
mW OW DW RN WOH et 


Total, females 


© 


(?) 





| Averages are based on actual earnings exclusive of extra payments for overtime. 
? Number of plants and/or workers too small to justify computation of an average. 
} Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Any regional differences in wage levels which may exist in this 
industry cannot be analyzed on the basis of the data available. 
Plant-to-plant differences in unionization, method of wage payment, 
and other factors which affect wage levels are sufficiently important 
to obscure any such regional differences. Earnings in these plants 
did, however, appear to have a definite relationship to the size of 
the communities in which the several plants are situated. The 
general average for the larger communities was more than 15 cents 
above that for the smaller places. This difference in average hourly 
earnings was apparently offset in part by the fact that the plants in 
the smaller communities were considerably larger than the plants in 
the larger cities. On the other hand, this difference would be some- 
what reduced if the effects of differences in unionization and region 
could be taken into account; union agreements were found more 
frequently in the larger cities. It is not possible, on the basis of the 


re available, to determine the net effect of these factors on earnings 
evels. 
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EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURE OF TRACTORS, |949: 


Summary 


THIS survey of earnings in tractor-manufacturing plants is the ninth 

in the series conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 

—— of providing information on the effects of the war on varioys 
ranches of the machinery industry. 

The study is based on data from 10 establishments, or about a third 
of the total reported by the latest Census of Manufactures. Six of 
the 10 plants included in the survey reported that over 50 percent of 
their production was for defense purposes during the first quarter of 
1942. Of these, 3 plants classified their production as direct wa; 
materials. 

Average hourly earnings increased from 79.3 cents in August 1939 
to $1.040 by the spring of 1942. However, these earnings were 
affected by the increase in the average workweek, which showed a rise 
of about 10 hours since August. 1939; the actual increase: in rates js 
estimated to be about 17 cents per hour. 

Approximately 47 percent of the male workers for whom detailed 
earnings data were compiled were classified in the 60 occupations 
which showed average earnings of $1.00 or more per hour. Appren- 
tices constituted the only occupational group with an average below 
60 cents per hour. 


Scope of Survey” 


There were 30 plants in the United States manufacturing tractors, 
according to the 1939 Census of Manufactures. Of these, 3 reported 
fewer than 6 wage earners and were excluded from the scope of this 
survey. The remaining 27 plants employed an annual average of 
31,271 workers, and approximately 30 percent were working in the 
10 establishments included in this survey. 

The data for the present survey were collected by field representa- 
tives of the Bureau who visited the plants and analyzed pay rolls and 
other pertinent records. The detailed wage data.on individual em- 
ployees are limited to day-shift workers in certain occupational groups 
selected for their numerical importance or because they are key jobs. 
In general, however, occupational earnings rates were compiled for 80 
to 90 percent of the wage earners on first (day) shifts. Al of the cur- 
rent earnings data shown in this report are based on a representative 
pay-roll period during April, May, or June 1942. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


This industry, as classified for Census purposes, includes establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the manufacture of agricultural tractors, 
those used on construction work, and industrial tractors. Slightly 
less than three-fourths of the plants and nearly 98 percent of the 
workers in this industry are in the North Central area; in fact, approxi 
mately two-fifths of the plants and more than three-fourths of the 
Tg 
in the Monthly Labor Review, issues of May, June, i, Sa, September, and October 1942. 


1 Additional details on the scope of this survey may be f in the article “Earnings in the Manufacture 
of Internal-Combustion Engines, 1942,”” which appears elsewhere in this issue. 
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workers in the total industry were in the two States of Illinois and 
Wisconsin in 1939. The remaining establishments (slightly more than 
one-fourth of the total) are scattered through the Middle Atlantic 
and Western States, with about 13 percent in each of these regions. 
The plants and employees included in the present survey are distrib 
uted in approximately the same manner. 

Production of war materials —The majority of the plants in the trac- 
tor industry did not report any production of materials directly con- 
nected with the defense program before the latter part of 1941. By 
that time, 9 plants reported the production of defense materials, and 
4 of the 9 were manufacturing direct war materials. 

By the first quarter of 1942, 6 of the 10 plants included in this 
survey reported more than 50 percent of their sales as defense ma- 
terials; of these, 3 plants reported their principal products as direct 
war materials. Of the remaining 4 plants, 3 were devoting Jess than 
50 percent of their facilities to the war effort, and one plant reported 
no direct defense production at all. The extent to which tractors 
are used in essential civilian activities as well as indirectly in the war 
effort makes wholesale conversion of this industry unlikely. 

A limited amount of plant conversion to the manufacture of products 
for which they were not formerly equipped did, however, take place 
in 4 of the 10 plants studied. Three of these plants reported the 
purchase of new machinery, and, of these, 2 had constructed addi- 
tional building space. Data on the nature of technological changes 
in the fourth plant are not available. 

The labor supply.—Of the male workers for whom detailed earnings 
data were compiled, about 38 percent were classified as skilled 
workers. Semiskilled workers made up approximately 39 percent of 
the total, and the remaining 23 percent were reported as unskilled. 

The employment of women, exclusive of central-office personnel, is 
rare among these companies. Only 2 of the 10 plants employed 
women and the total was very small; most of them were coremakers. 

Six of the plants employed Negro workers who constituted a little 
more than a half of 1 percent of the total workers reported by the 
10 plants; 4 plants employed none at all. Most of the ate workers 
were engaged as laborers, shake-out men, and pourers. 

Of the 10 plants, 5 had agreements with nationally affiliated labor 
unions, and 2 more were operating under agreements with independent 
labor unions. In all cases except one, the union agreements were 
found in the larger plants, i.e., those employing more than 500 
workers. The one organized plant which had fewer than 500 workers 
was one of the establishments which had an agreement with an 
independent union. 

Method of wage payment.—Only the larger plants studied (those 
employing 500 workers or over) made use of incentive methods of 
wage payment. In 6 of the 10 plants studied, incentive systems were 
in effect, and nearly 50 percent of the employees in these 6 plants 
were paid on this basis. These workers amounted to about 42 
percent of the total studied. 

All the plants paid time and a half for all work above 40 hours a 
week, and 9 applied this rate to any work over 8 hoursa day. Three 
plants also fm 4 this rate for all work on Sunday, and 2 of these applied 
the rate to holiday work as well. Double time was in effect in 6 
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plants; one plant paid double time for all work on Sunday, ani th, 
other 5 applied this same rate for both Sunday and holiday wor'\:. 

Three pjants paid no premiums for work on the evening or nigh; 
shift, although oll the plants except one were operating 3 shift 
(table 1). The other 6 plants operating 3 shifts paid differentia). 
ranging from 3 to 10 cents an hour, and 2 paid higher rates fo, 
work on the third or night shift than those which applied to th, 
second or evening shift. 


Tasie 1.—Wage Scales for Second and Third Shifts in Tractor Plants, April—June 194) 


————— 





Num- | Differential paid for— 
Type of plant ber ef -——— a 
— | Second shift Third shift 








Plants with 2 shifts__. 


5 cents per hour__. 
Plants with 3 shifts 


No differential _____- | No differential. 
| 3 cents per hour_________| 3 cents per hour 
|_____do _......-.| 4eents per hour. 
pink Manin ss iswigdass cat ORNNE Der hour. 

5 cents per hour 0. 

10 cents per hour 10 cents per hour 


1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 





Hourly Earnings and Weekly Hours 


TREND, 1939 TO 1942 


Employment in the plants included in this survey increased by 
nearly 60 percent between August 1939 and the spring of 1942 
Hourly earnings, including extra payments for overtime work, averaged 
79.3 cents in August 1939, but at the time the present survey was 
made, they had risen to $1.040 (table 2). However, when the con- 
tinued rise in the length of the average workweek is considered, th 
increase in average hourly earnings is somewhat lessened because of 
the exclusion of payments for overtime work. It is estimated that 
the elimination of such amounts would reduce the average hourly 
earnings for the latest period to 95.7 cents; on this basis it appears 
that the rise in wage rates between August 1939 and the spring of 
1942 amounts to about 17 cents, or slightly more than 20 percent 


TABLE 2.—Average Hourly Earnings and Average Weekly Hours of Workers in 10 
Tractor Plants for Selected Periods, 1939-42 





| 
Estimated 
average 
hourly 
earnings 
exclusive 
of extra 
overtime 
earnings 


} 
Year and month 





August 1939 ' $0. 784 
* é : ‘ . 811 

.779 
4 . 842 

August 1941 : . . 904 
pS SITS ae ae ot 957 











PLANT AVERAGES 


All but 3 of the plants surveyed showed average hourly earniigs, 


including extra overtime payments, between 95 cents and $1.2’ 
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Four plants in this category paid earnings which averaged above 
31.05. Of the 3 plants with averages below 95 cents, one was between 
30 and 85 cents, and the other two plants between 60 and 70 cents. 
The plants which averaged more than 95 cents were found in every 
ease except one to be the larger plants (those employing over 500 
workers), and 2 of the 3 plants paying average hourly earnings below 
95 cents employed fewer than 500 workers. 

The numbers and characteristics of the plants and workers studied 
are insufficient to warrant regional comparisons of average hourly 
earnings. As mentioned above, the industry is highly concentrated 
in the North Central area, with only a few plants in other areas. 


OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


Sixty occupational groups, for which detailed earnings data were 
collected averaged $1.00 or more per hour, exclusive of overtime and 
shift premiums. These groups include about 47 percent of the total 
employees for whom detailed data were compiled. In this group, hand 
coremakers, whose earnings averaged $1.219 per hour, were the highest 
paid (table 3). The average hourly earnings of the entire group of 
workers for whom detailed data were compiled amounted to 95.7 
cents per hour. This relatively high level of earnings undoubtedly 
reflects the fact that bonus and piece-work systems were in effect 
in all of the larger plants studied. In fact, more than two-fifths of 
all the workers studied were paid under an incentive system. 


TasLe 3.—Average Hourly Earnings | of Male Day-Shift Workers in Selected Occupations 
in Tractor Plants, 1942 





| 
Aver- Aver- 
|Percent; ag Percent; age 
Occupation and class of y || Occupation and class of | hourly 
workers 1] 'workers| earn- 
i | | ings 


. 092 





All male workers__- 2 BS ' Cupola tenders 
<== Cupola tenders’ helpers 
. 075 


Acetylene-burner operators wt + 8! Drill-press operators, class A 
2 


Apprentices, first year _- is. ; Drill-press operators, class B 
Apprentices, second year __- ae. (2) Drill-press operators, class C 
Apprentices, third year___ _- Electricians 
Apprentices, fourth year. _- Elevator operators 
Assemblers, bench, class A Firemen, stationary boiler 
Assemblers, bench, class B__- Foremen, working 
Assemblers, bench, class C _- Gear cutters, class A 
Assemblers, floor, class A Gear cutters, class B 
Assemblers, floor, class B- Gear finishers 
Assemblers, floor, class C Grinding-machine operators, | 
Balancing -machine operators class A. . 
Blacksmiths oi Grinding-machine operators, 
Boring-mill operators, class A ___- class B 
Boring-mill operators, class B- Grinding-machine operators, 
Broaching-machine operators class C _. 
Buffers Heat treaters, class A 
Bulldozer operators __- Heat treaters, class B_. 
Burrers, class B Helpers, journeymen 
Burrers, class C Helpers, machine operators 
Carpenters, class A___- Inspectors, class A _- 
Carpenters, class B____. ; Inspectors, class B 
Carpenters, class C____. eat Inspectors, class C 
Casting cleaners..........___- Janitors. _ ___- 
Chippers, class B Job setters... 
Chippers, classC_............___. Laborers 
Coremakers,hand ......__—-__.. Laborers, foundry 

oremakers, machine ____- eat Ladle liners _ _ _- 
Coremakers’ helpers 
Corepasters............___. 
Crane operators.._____- 
Craters Py 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Lathe operators, engine, class A_- 
Lathe operators, engine, class B 
Lathe operators, engine, class C 
Lathe operators, turret, class A 
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TABLE 3.—Average Hourly Earnings! of Male Day-Shift Workers in Selected Occ: ; 1 
in Trecter Plow 1942—Continued — 





Aver- 
Percent} age 

Occupation and class of hourly Occupation and class 
workers! earn- 


ings 





Lathe operators, turret, class B__- 
Lathe operators, turret, class C___ 
Lay-out men, class A 
Lay-out men, class B 

ers, journeymen.._.________ 
Learners, machine operators 
Learners, other...._....____ 
Machinists, class A_...____- 
Machine operators, all-round 
Metal-saw age 
oy wanda ine operators, class 
eats operators, class 
ar ; yan dgueeaunant operators, class 
APR ye’ 
Molders, bench 
Molders, floor 
Molders’ helpers 
Molders, machine 
Packers 
SS RS Cae 
Painters, spray 
Patternmakers, metal__...___- 


Patternmakers, wood......._..__- 
Pipefitters 


$1. 045 


Screw-machine operators, class A- 
Screw-machine operators, class B- 
Screw-machine operators, class C_ 
Shake-out men 

Sheet-metal workers, class A______ 
Sheet-metal workers, class B 
Solderers, class B 

Solderers, class C 


SS bhOe RDO Cre OO 


Testers, class C 
Thread-milling-machine operators 
Time clerks 

Tool and die makers__...._____- 
Tool grinder operators 


Truckers, power, inside__._..____ 
Aaeeenes Speeaters_.... bce 


Welders, hand, class A... 
Welders, hand, class B__..._..___- 
Weld machine 


me OO 81D RO Re eH WD eS WO 


jon) 
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wel 


L 
L 




















1 Exclusive of extra payments for overtime work. 
2 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


* Number of workers and/or plants insufficient to justify computation of an average. 


With the exception of first-year apprentices, none of the occupa- 
tional group averages was below 60 cents per hour. Only two groups, 
machine-operator learners and other learners, who averaged 60.5 and 
68.5 cents, respectively, showed averages below 70 cents. Eleven 
occupational groups, which included less than 16 percent of the total 
workers, were classified in occupations averaging between 70 and 8 
cents per hour. The most important of these, numerically, were 
laborers, hand truckers, janitors, watchmen, and journeymen helpers. 
The number of female workers is insufficient to justify the computs- 
tion of occupational averages. 
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ELIMINATION OF OVERTIME PAYMENTS FROM 
GROSS HOURLY EARNINGS 


THE attention of gem Myrna officials in both industry and govern- 
ment has recently been turned to the question of wages, with an 
increasing sense of its importance. A large body of statistics has been 
established relating to the average hourly earnings of workers in the 
various industries and areas. Most of the available statistics dealing 
with hourly earnings, however, reflect the influence of overtime work 
at premium re My warped time and a half. The inclusion of this 
extra compensation interferes with comparisons made between the 
hourly earnings of groups of wage earners who may be working dif- 
ferent amounts of overtime. It also prevents an accurate measure- 
ment of the extent of wage changes from one period to another. 

In an effort to increase the usefulness of current data on gross 
average hourly earnings, the Bureau has developed a table of adjust- 
ment factors which permits elimination of premium overtime pay- 
ments on an estimated basis. The correction which may be accom- 
plished by use of these factors is recognized to be only approximate 
and use of the factors is subject to numerous limitations, the most 
important of which are indicated below. Despite these shortcomings, 
the factors are believed to constitute a useful tool, and are therefore 
made available for general use in the accompanying table. 


Method of Use 


Use of the table assumes that the average weekly hours of work 


during the period represented by the average hourly earnings is known. 
The steps to be taken in making the adjustment are as follows: (1) 
In the column headed ‘“‘Average weekly hours’’ find the average hours 
for the period being studied, and (2) multiply the gross average hourly 
earnings figure by the adjustment factor opposite this average of 
weekly hours. Example: In February 1942 the aircraft industry had 
§ average weekly hours of work of 47.7 and yer hourly earnings of 
t 


94.8 cents. Inspection of the table reveals that the adjustment factor 
for 47.7 hours. is 0.916. This ratio multiplied by 94.8 cents yields 
86.8 cents, the estimated hourly earnings corrected to eliminate 
premium overtime pay. 


Basis of Adjustment Factors 


The table is based on an analysis of the hours of work in 117 manu- 
facturing industries and industry branches.! The primary data were 
taken from the files of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Two elements 
were determined for each of the industries and branches studied—the 
average weekly hours of work per employee at the time of study, and 
the average number of weekly overtime hours worked per employee 
during the same period. As would be expected, these values were 


' This analysis was made in the Division of Wage Analysis by Louis M. Solomon,’assisted by Toivo P. 
Kanninen and Joseph M. Sherman. 
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found to be closely related, and a “scatter” diagram prepared fro, 
them (see chart) permitted the establishment of the trend line’ |, 
the chart each dot represents an industry. 

It will be noted that the er ee the higher values, a 
indicated by the trend line, is supported by relatively few actu, 
data. In this area (above 47 hours per week), however, it has sceme, 
justifiable to assume that each increase of one hour in average Weekly 

ours of work is accompanied by an increase of approximately on 
hour in average overtime—yielding a straight-line trend. 

From the trend line it was possible to estimate for any given ayer. 
age of weekly 'hours'the probable average number of overtime hour 
worked. A simple additional calculation produced for each sych 
average the correction necessary to eliminate penalty overtime ear 
ings at the rate of time and a half. 


Limitations of the Table 


In most manufacturing industries application of the adjustment 
factors will yield an approximation of average straight-time hourly 
oqrnings. The chief limitations to be kept in mind are as follows: 

1. The adjustment factors make no correction for premium pay 
for work on late shifts. In a few industries increasing employment 
on night work at premium rates has been partly responsible for the 
rise in average hourly earnings. 

2. It is assumed that overtime is paid only for hours in excess of 
40 per week.* Actually, overtime is sometimes paid for hours in 
excess of 8 per day and on Sundays and holidays, ete., whether or not 
weekly hours exceed 40. 

3. It is assumed that al] overtime is paid at the rate of time and 
half. Collective agreements, however, commonly provide for other 
penalty rates, such as double time, under special circumstances. On 
the other hand a few industries (usually nonmanufacturing) make no 
extra payments for overtime work—the number was much greater 
prior to the effective date of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

4. The adjustment factors are designed for application to average 
earnings in entire industries or major branches of industries. They 
should be used with the utmost caution in adjusting wages for ind- 
vidual establishments or for combinations of industries. 

5. The adjustment factors should not be used where abnorma! fac- 
tors affect hours or earnings, e. g., for a pay period in which an impor- 
tant strike occurred or a substantial special-bonus payment was made, 


Wworere 


WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN UNITED STATES 
INDUSTRIES 


THE following table gives information concerning wage-rate adjust- 
ments occurring during the month ending August 15, 1942, as shown 
by reports received from manufacturing and nonmanufacturing estab- 





? The method of fitting the trend line closely approximates the least squares method of fitting ‘atte 
matical functions to scatter Coane, ; 

* This limitation applies particularly to the adjustment factors for average weekly hours of 42° &% 
Other types of overtone generally constitute a relatively small part of the total overtime in plant» a> 
taining long working hours. ‘ 
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ym >. 
Ip Malishments which supply employment data to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
“ As the Bureau’s survey does not cover all establishments in an 
i] Meindustry and, furthermore, as some firms may have failed to report 
oj Mawage-rate changes, these figures should not be construed as repre- 
Jy fa senting the total number of wage changes occurring in manufacturing 
ne ME and nonmanufacturing industries. 
Wage-kate Changes Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Establishments 
eI During Month Ending August 15, 1942! 
ITS 
ch Establishments Employees Average 
yi __| percent 
of change 
Num- Num- | 12 wage 
Group and industry ber re- ber re- oe 
ceiving loyees 
in- aving 
increases 
nt — Rcnenaieiatin 
rly All manufacturing----..--.-.-.-- 9, 099, 491 - 
hi: Durable goods 5, 510, 166 7.4 
NS: Nondurable goods 3, 589, 325 8.6 
ay iron and steel and their products, not including ma- 
nt chinery 203 1, 266, 420 6.0 
h Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 68 585, 811 8.5 
le Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 7 18, 573 7.1 
Forgings, iron and steel 8 25, 924 7.3 
6 41, 522 7.5 
of Plumbers’ supplies 4 17, 532 8.2 
: Stamped and enameled ware 16 §1, 021 7.4 
In Steam and.hot-water heating apparatus and steam 
L0t 5| 48,190 5.4 
8 33, 863 5.5 
Structural and ornamenta! metalwork----.---.. aaleel 5 39, 031 5.9 
| Tin cans and other tinware 8 28, 873 7.8 
& Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, 
rer and saws) 5 17, 985 
| Wirework 9 21, 753 
On Metal doors and shutters 5 
4 
4 


ter Wrought pipe not made in rolling mills 

Machinery, not including transportation equipment--- 
Agricultural implements (including tractors) 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_____- 
Engines, turbines, water wheels, and windmills--_- 
Foundry and machine-shop products 
Machine tools 
Radios and nernens 


ive 
ey 
i- 


Textile machinery and parts 
1C- Machine-tool accessories 
; Pumps 
IT- Metal-working machines. _-_-------- 
le 


Transportation equipment. ___..._....--. 
Automobiles 
Shipbuilding 


Nonferrous metals and their products 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 


Jewelry 

Lighting equipment 

Sheet-metal work ._..... 

Smelting and refining of scrap metal 
SI- Lumber and allied products______.........__- 
; PUR in, cetohcasmoncren 
wo 
ib- 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Wage-Rate Changes Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Estab. 
During Month Ending August 15, 1942'—Continued 


hment, 





| Establishments Employees 





Group and industry Total — —— 


number | porting ceiving 
covered in- in- 
creases creases 








Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued. Nonman 
Pottery 34, 878 Ul a Met: 
Asbestos products 17, 916 75 Qual 
Concrete products : 3, 339 ; a Cru 

6, 568 rt Pub 


1, 413, 769 
1, 013, 510 ¢ v a 
Cotton goods é 454, 420 ¥ Tra 
Cotton smal] wares 16, 676 ; 
Dyeing and finishing textiles.__.__._._.________- 53, 722 : Y 
Hosiery 99, 350 7 : Hot 
Knitted outerwear 18, 629 : Lau 
Knitted underwear 42, 384 ’ Insu 
Silk and rayon goods 79, 490 a7 
Woolen and worsted goods 161, 428 5 19 me Se 
Cordage and twine ; 7 Figu: 
Wearing apparel 400, 259 ‘ 9 lishmen' 
Clothing, men’s 157, 805 , 396  § industry 
Clothing, women’s ‘ 92 7 ? Inelv 
Millinery 8, 987 é : } Appl 


243, 978 
168, 196 
36, 986 
10, 228 


636,952 | 19, 9 
85, 272 36 ' aii 
47, 864 1 THE 
6, 988 : . 
177, 927 a Revi 
40, 249 7 the T 
15, 676 6 , 
10, 801 was | 
155.095 385 ne 
14, 754 5 tellig 
8, 856 10.9 It sh 

5, 630 , 9 J 
went 


72, 679 i the 7 
45, 832 a wage 
134, 140 75 TA Trad 
78, 500 | , natic 


58, 597 5. whos 
7, 054 : 


479, 072 
81, 570 
94, 667 | 
(?) 
12, 578 | 


; 


a — 
Bards mw be 


Leather and its manufactures___- 
il EE LENG 5 SYS ST RL AI 
Leather 


— w 
ROO ROM 





an 


Canning and preserving 
a pepe 


1 
9 
5 
8 
2 
0 


—_ HO 


Slaughtering and meat packing 

Distilled and vinous liquors 

Condensed and evaporated milk 
Riana di pe tl RN a a la 


Tobacco manufactures........................ 


naoond 


_ 
o 





Bas 


os 
— 


b 
Newspapers and periodicals 
Envelopes 


on 








an 


Chemical, petroleum, and coal products 
Petroleum IS Diced pntdi<-quiada ah 
hemicals ; 


=] 
to 


_ — 
wow S Aan AwWwWowanONwO@ 


Coke-oven products 
Roofing materials 
Patent and proprietary medicines 


Rouen wee. 5s... ct eck 
Rubber goods, other 





Fabricated plastic and wood pulp products 
Instruments, professional, scientific and commercial _| 86 
Surgical] and orthopedic appliances 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Wage-Kate Changes Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmarufacturing Establishments 
During Month Ending August 15, 1942 '—Continued. 





| Establishments | Employees rn verage 
aS a aa __| percent 
of change 
Num- | | Num- | ise of 
Total | berre-| Total ber re- | Tateso 
number | porting) number | ceiving | © 
covered| in- | covered in- MOT SSS 


1aving 
Ses | | creases |; 
creases creases | increases 


Group and industry 


onmanufacturing (except building construction) - 3 a 571 | 3 3,072,000 | 28, 380 | 
Metalliferous mining 16 $89,800 | 1,476 
Qui urrying and nonmetallic mining ; 7 22 3 48, 900 586 
Crude petroleum -----......--- : ‘ 5s 38 3 34, 200 4, 046 
Public utilities: 
Electric light and power —_ . 87 3 228, 700 9, 111 
Manufactured gas LY . 6 3 28, 500 4, 407 
Street railways and busses id = 38 . 3 158, 700 2, 434 
Trade: 
Wholesale _...| 314, 400 300 3 331, 400 4, 498 
| St Ue = x 3 48, 430 57 3 992, 100 678 
Hotels r 4 » - . Sne “ 3 1, 800 s 3 138, 800 453 
Laundries -_-- --- ? “o : 3 1, 280 9 3 92, 700 505 | 
Insurance. - - - - , Par Pee. 3 3, 520 15 3 162, 300 49 | 


Figures are not given for some industries to avoid disclosure of information concerning individual estab- 
lishments. They are, however, included where practicable in ‘‘all manufacturing’’, and in the various 
industry groups. No decreases reported. 

: Included in group totals but not available for publication separately. 

! Approximate—based on previous month’s sample. 




















SOOODOOD 
TVA WAGE RATES: AMPLIFICATION 


THERE appeared in the August 1942 issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review schedules of hourly and annual rates of pay of employees of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in trades and labor classifications. It 
was stated that ae rates gave due and adequate recognition to in- 
telligence, skill, training, experience and responsibility required. 
It should have been stated also that these schedules of rates, which 
went into effect on January 1, 1942, were the rates prevailing in 
the Tennessee Valley area and were negotiated at the seventh annual 
wage conference between the Authority and the Tennessee Valley 
Trades and Labor Council. That council is composed of 15 inter- 
national unions, affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
whose members are employed by the Authority. 








Labor Turn-Over 


LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING. 
AUGUST 1942 


IN August, for the eighth consecutive month since the outbreak o 
the war, the quit rate in all manufacturing industries combined sh owed 
increase over the previous month. After reaching a rate of 3.85 in ap 
June and 4.02 in July, the August quit rate rose to 4.31 per 100 em. 
ployees. In 11 selected war industries the rate reached 4.18 jy 
August compared with 3.50 in July 1942. As war production cop. 
tinues to expand, many workers are quitting their jobs in consimer. 
goods industry, presumably to transfer to higher-paid war jobs. At 
the same time, even in the war industries, workers are shifting from 
one employer to another within the same industry, as well as to jo}; 
in other industries. Merely to offset these voluntary separations 
employers are required to hire large numbers of new workers. [nn all 
manufacturing industries, slightly more than 6 out of every 10 ney 
persons hired in August were for such replacements. 

In sawmills and planing mills approximately 10 out of every 1( 

workers quit their jobs during August. Other industries with con- 
tinued high quit rates per 100 employees were flour (7.89), furniture 
(7.70), stamped and enameled ware (7.18), slaughtering and meat 
packing (7.16), rubber boots and shoes (7.09), paper boxes ((.43), 
brick, tile, and terra cotta (6.34), and structural and ornamental! metal 
work (6.30). Of the 11 selected war industries fer which quit rates 
are published, only aluminum, and engines and turbines, reported 
lower quit rates in August than in July. The quit rate rose to 5.77 
per 100 workers in shipbuilding, 4.84 in foundries and machine shops, 
4.53 in brass, bronze, and copper products, and 4.29 in the aircraft 
industry. 
Total separations rose to 7.06 per 100 workers in August as a result 
of the high quit rate and increased miscellaneous separations, wich 
reached 1.46 as a result of expanding military separations. The dis- 
charge rate (0.42) remained practically unchanged, while the lay-off 
rate declined to 0.87 as compared with 1.05 sa ake 1942 and 1.1211 
August 1941. Total accessions declined from 8.28 in July to 7.:)) 1 
August, due to a decrease in the rate of new hires. 

These turn-over data are based on reports received by the Bureau 0! 
Labor-Statistics from approximately 8,700 manufacturing esta) |is!- 
ments employing more than 4,300,000 wage earners in August | ‘4? 
Table 1 shows the monthly turn-over rates for all 135 industnes 
combined, and table 2 presents data for the separate industrivs 
which sizable numbers of workers are employed and for whic!) the 
release of the data is not restricted. Table 3 shows only the qu! 
rates for each of the 11 selected war industries for which the pu! ici- 
tion of other turn-over data has been restricted for military rea-ous. 
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Tasie 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates of Factory Workers in Represeniatiye 
Establishments in 135 Industries ' 





’ | 
| 


] " ai | a ™ | . | | 
Class of turn-over and ary rary Maret April | May June | July 


| 
| 
} | 

| 








3.02 | 
1.70 


- t . . : - . —— a ‘ast-iro! 
ami. ’ ; - ; ; 7h eer - 





.19 . e | 4.Ue e ” < asad Cement 
. 06 . # ma 1. g* . 44 9 ‘ 





Miscellaneous sepa- | 
rations: 3 
1942... Peete ‘ . 82 . 87 . 96 . ; ‘ a: | . Chemic: 

~ PREM a Be 43}. 25) 3% 6 | ® 























Total: | Cigars 4 


1942. __ .-| & ' . 36 
RES, . 40 











Cotton 
Accessions: 


Rehirings: 
1942... rae 18 | 
1941___. | 1. .08 | 1.24 | 1.04 | 

New hirings: 
1942___. 


Dyeing 


| 5.81 | 6.01 | 6.22 | 7.13 | 7. 2 eaten t et Flour 
1941 “09 | 3. “38 | 5.00 | 
Total: | | | | | 
1942 __ | 6. | 6. | 6. 7.12 | 7. } | 8. Be Found 
1941 | 5.6 9 | &. | 6.04 | 5.9% ‘ | 6. | 5.4 | 5.16 4.87 | : 17 











Furnitt 
1 Turn-over rates are not comparable to the employment and pay-roll reports issued monthly by thy 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, as the former are based on data for the entire month, while the latter refer on)) ‘ 

to the pay period ending nearest the middle of the month. In addition, certain seasonal industries, such as Glass -. 

canning and preserving, are not covered by the labor turn-over survey and the sample is not as extensive a 

that of the employment survey, which includes a larger number of small plants. 
2 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. Hardw 
3 Military separations included. 


Knit g 
TaBie 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) of Factory Workers in 42 
Manufacturing Industries ' 
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Separation rates Accession rates 
- Lighti 





Miscel-| i 
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Agricultural implements . 25 
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See footnotes at end of table, 
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Tapte 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) of Factory Workers in 42 
Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 





Separation rates Accession rates 


. Miscel- 
Industry .. | Dis- | Lay- | lame | Total | Rehir- | Total 
Quit lcharge off ous jsepara-| “ing | acces- 
separa-| tion 
tion 2 | 


| 


| 
| 0.33 0. 06 
| .30 ae 
1. 10 
. 55 
. 36 


rNeANPNT 


. 38 
81 


31 
32 
68 


.78 | 
. 42 
. 56 


Dyeing and finishing textiles. 





Flour .18 
. 64 
.72 











Foundries and machine shops..-_| . 43 


.71 
- 93 


Furniture . 29 


Hardware 








Knit goods- _. 





RO PO OT NTN 9 SNOT Or G0 He OT pm GO GO 


~ 
Ook arawknNnoownis! 
: a 22 @ 


Leather goods. - - 


wonwoucuw 


Lighting equipment 


— 


WOOF SAWwWanw 
e oo e - 


Men’s clothing 
Paints and varnishes__ __- 


Paper and pulp... _. 


bet am OND CO ee CO HD CO GO 
a> 

CO > Or RD OF Or BS CO oe i CO DO ND 

aa ; 7 - ye 











Petroleum refining _.- 


aah ond 


; : Aug. 
Planing mills , Aug. 
July 
Aug. 


Or CO ee GO OO 


- Oe COW 
on 


Printing: 
Book and job- | Aug. 

| July 

Aug. 
Newspapers and periodicals.| Aug. 
July 

| Aug. 


oR RPEP FSF. 


NWN as] 
et 


Radios and phonographs | Aug. 
July 


Aug. 
Rayon and allied products Aug. 


July 
| Aug. 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) of Factory Worker: 
. Manufacturing Industries !—Continued Sie 















































Separation rates Accession rat 
Industry La -—y 7 , 
y- | lane- | New | Tot, 
off a... ing hir- ca were: 
t 
Rubber boots and shoes 7.09 .27 | 0.38; 1.07; 8.81) 1.71 | 11.4 C 
4.89 2B . 30 1.12} 6.59 1.16 1.27 : 
2.91 -19} Lil -54| 4.75 -76 | 2.4 7 
3.64) .15]) .12| 1.58] 5.49] 148) 11.38) ty 
Rubber tires 2. 51 ome - 61 1.57) 4.91 -62 | 13.6 14. % 
1.72| .13|] 1.06] .45| 3.36| .59/ 240 oy BUL 
0.12 44 one 1.85 | 13.13 1.48 | 10.25) 117 
Sawmills 9.85} .55| .92] 1.55 | 12.87] 1.76 | 10:2 iy temb 
4.29 . 38 1.10 -38 | 6.15 1.18 5. 70 6.88 lu 
valus 
Silk and rayon goods 5. 52 -34| 1.37 -90 | 8.13) 1.46] 5. 6.6 lace 
5.76| .29| 1.78| .82| 8.65| 1.38] 5. 7.18 piace 
3. 57 -34| 5.75 -20| 9.86 -85 | 3.2: 4 1942 
Slaughtering and meat packing - 7.16 -48 | 4.10} 2.19 | 13.938} 3.18} 8.85 tom * 
5.49| .53| 3.97] 1.67| 11.66] 3.82] 9.16 2% Fede 
2.10| .27] 5.71] .33| 841] 4.60) 5.01 96 aw 
Stamped and enameled ware.__- 7.18| .76| 2.59| 1.51/| 12.04] 81] 8. 8. suDS 
5.31 . 55 1.03 1.37) 8.26 1. 51 7. 9.% perm 
5.22 - 57 2.78 -58 | 9.15 1.16]; 7. a7 ; 
Steam and hot-water heating new 
2. 43 24 . 53 1.56) 4.76 -15 | 6.61 6.78 Dai 
2.14) .20| .30] 1.23] 3.87) .50] 4.08) 45% repé 
3.85| .36) .94| .46/ 5.61) .53| 4: 5.0 TI 
3. 67 -61 8. 07 1.88 | 14.23 -45 |) 5.8: 7.2 
4. 62 -63 | 4.97 1.01 1.23 . 38 a 9.72 amol 
4. 58 . 53 2.18 2 7. 58 -62) 6.2: 6.% . lu 
Structural and ornamental met- Valu 
alwork 6. 30 - 85 -86| 1.48) 9.49 -79 11.02) 1 part 
4.75 . 66 .70 1.18 8. 29 . 86 9.5 ] . 
2.32| 1.32] 134] .45| 3.43] 148] 4.6: builc 
Textile machinery 3. 06 -27 -26; 1.41] 5.00 23} 3. 
3. 25 -21 . 35 1.41 5. 22 -45 | 3.47 
2. 54 23 15 -30| 3.22 -20; 3.9: Com 
Tools (not including edge tools, 
machine tools, files, and saws). 4.89 44 -53 | 1.338] 7.19 -19| 5. 
4.87 - 56 .29 1.19); 6.91 .31 5.7 
3. 21 .31 .24 -36 | 4.12 -08 | 5.15 
Woolen and worsted goods 3 4.12 .23 -90} 1.13] 638) 2.91) 487 T’ 
19423) 4.21 -24 . 03 1.34) 6.82 - 87 5. 65 
. 1941 | 3.47} .23| .79| .25| 4.74) 1.00] 3.87 popr 
Stat 
! No individual industry data shown unless reports cover at least 25 percent of industrial employmen! sum 
: fa | separations included. ss 
TABI 
In table 3 are given the quit rates for strategic war industries he r 
which the publication of complete turn-over data has been restric = 
TaBie 3.—Monthly Quit Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected War Industrie: 
Quit rates 
Industry 
July 1942 
4.18 3. 50 2.19 All co 
287 New | 
4.29 3.76 a hal 
4 + t Addi 
L63 ~ 
. 1M 
oat mime 
3.41 a 
5.77 
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Building Operations 


SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, SEPTEMBER 1942! 


BUILDING-PERMIT valuations declined 70 percent between Sep- 
tember 1941 and September 1942; the downward trend in permit 
valuations continued for the seventh consecutive month. The WPB 
placed additional restrictions on civilian construction on September 7, 
1942, but the major part of the drop was due to the reduced volume of 
Federally financed building. All classes of construction showed 
substantial losses, the most pronounced being an 82-percent drop in 
permit yaluations for new nonresidential buildings. Valuations for 
new residential buildings decreased 64 percent and for additions and 
repairs, 33 percent. 

The decline in permit valuations from August to September 1942 
amounted to 11 percent. Reductions of 36 percent in nonresidential 
valuations and of 10 percent in those for additions and repairs were 
partially offset by a 14-percent rise in permit valuations for residential 
buildings from August to September. 


Comparison of September 1942 with September 1941 and August 
1942 


The volume of building construction in 2,366 identical cities with 
populations of 500 and over, which reported to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in August and September 1942 and September 1941, is 
summarized in table 1. 


TasLe 1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,366 
Identical Cities, September 1942 





Number of buildings Permit valuation 





Percentage change Percentage chang 
Class of construction from— from— 


September September 
1942 1942 





August | Septem- August | Septem- 
1942 ber 1941 1942 ber 1941 





53,702| +0.2| —40.7 | $100, 549,204 | —11.3 

10,503; —3.3| —67.4| 50,202,371) +141| 64.0 
8,766| +3.0| —443)| 29,7226] -359| —81.9 
4,433) +.6| -19.3| 20,5342] -10.2) -326 


























' More detailed information by seems divisions and population groups is contained in a separate 
pr release entitled “Building Construction, September 1942,’ copies of which will be furnished 
o request. 
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The number of new dwelling units for which permits were issyeq 
and the permit valuation of such new housekeeping residentia! cop. 
struction in the 2,366 cities reporting in September 1942 are presente, 
in table 2. Percentage changes between September 1942 and Augyus 
1942 and September 1941 are also shown. 


TasLe 2.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units in 2,366 Identicg) 
Cities, September 1942, by Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling 





— 


| 


Number of dwelling units | Permit valuation 





Percentage 
Source of funds and type of dwelling change from— 
; September 
1942 





August | Septem- 
1942 | ber 1941 


All dwellings ---...-- we aaah 14, 088 —4.9 | —61.0 | $43,323,512 


Privately financed — 12, 430 —4.5 —53.0 38, 439, 498 
1-family._.._._- ; : 8, 357 +5.9 —62.0 28, 086, 236 
TE ae ee éllvbne 1, 350 —1.5 —33.9 3, 775, 520 
Multifamily ?__- Jit 2, 723 —27.5 +11.4 6, 577, 742 

Publicly financed__-_____- 1, 658 —8.0 | —82.8 4, 884, 014 





























1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of First 9 Months of 1941 and 1942 


Permit valuations reported in the first 9 months of 1941 and 194? 
are compared in table 3. 


TABLE 3.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, by Class of Construction, First 4 
onths of 1941 and 1942 ' 





Permit valuation 





Class of construction First 9 months of— 
| Percentag 
chang¢ 





1941 


All construction $1, 491, 347,852 | $2, 380, 885,974 | 











New residential........____..___. . 657, 392, 931 1, 184,434,027; 
New nonresidential NEO OR. eet ey AAR 623, 234, 150 908, 268, 564 
Additions, alterations, and repairs............._.--- 210, 720, 771 288, 183, 383 








1 Based on reports from cities with a population of 500 and over, the cities being identical for any given 
month of both years. 


The number and permit valuation of new dwelling units for which 
permits were issued in the first 9 months of 1942 are compared with 
similar data for the corresponding months of 1941 in table 4. 





Source 


All dwel 
Privatel, 
]-fan 
9-fan 
Mul 
Publicly 


ee 


i Base 
month 0 
2 Inclu 
3 Inclu 


Th 
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is she 
as W 
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Taste }.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units, by Source of Funds 
and Type of Dwelling, First 9 Months of 1941 and 1942 ' 





Number of dwelling units | Permit valuation 








| 
source of funds and type of dwelling | First 9monthsof—| »,,. First 9 monthsof— | Per- 
| —| centage — — rn4 
| 1942 | 11 | Change | ig? | 10 change 


| 

















- - 
41] dwellings | 194,605 | 311,609 | —37.5 |$645,414,763 |$1, 171, 514,585 | —44.9 








privately financed --- 7 259,540 | —44.6 |477,622,099 | 996,364,554 | —52.1 
1-family ' 202,672 | —49.5 |364,445,452 | 837,437,723 | —56.5 
2-family 2 ‘ 208 | —24.6 | 35,147,766 | 44,097,223 | —20.3 


Multifamily % 39, 908 
Publicly financed : 52, 069 


—28.0 | 78, 028, 881 114, 829, 608 —32.0 
—2.4 |167, 792, 664 175, 150, 031 —4.2 





—_ 


i Based on reports from cities with a population of 500 and over, the cities being identical for any given 
month of both, years. 

2 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 

Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction From Public Funds, September 1942 


The value of contracts awarded and force—account work started 
during August and September 1942 and September 1941 on all 
construction projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds 
is shown in table 5. This table includes other types of construction 
as well as building construction, both inside and outside 2,366 re- 
porting cities. 


Taste 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Construction 
Projects Financed From Federal Funds, August and September 1942 and September 1941 


[Thousands of dollars] 





| 
| Contracts awarded and force-account work 
| started 

Federal agency 


‘September 1942'| August 1942? |September 1941? 





po stn tigi das bine 278, 999 4, 181, 729 | 354, 229 
War Public Works 2, 639 | 
Federal agency rojects under the WPA___...._-.-_.--- 0 | 210 
Regular Federal appropriations 4______-.- 2, 827 4, 165, 224 | 309, 723 
Federal Public Housing Authority §._......._..__.____- 5, 4! 13, 866 , ° 44, 296 





! Preliminary; subject to revision. 

? Revised. 

‘ Program not started until October 1941. 

‘ Exclusive of contracts awarded for public housing. 

5 Includes contracts awarded for all public housing projects. 

‘Includes $24,927,992 for contracts awarded on USHA projects and $19,368,372 for contracts awarded 
from regular Federal appropriations. 


The value of all contracts awarded for public buildings and highway 
construction to be financed wholly from State funds, as reported by 
the State governments for August and September 1942 and September 


1941, was as follows: 
Public Highway 
buildings construction 
September 1941 $1,330,012 $17,113,467 
August 1942 519,150 7,724,142 
September 1942 679,367 6,817,408 
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Coverage of Building-Permit Statistics 


Building-permit data are collected by the Bureau of Labor Sta‘ istic: 
each month from more than 2,500 places having a population o/ 500 
or more in 1940, from which are selected those for cities whic!) als 
reported in the preceding month and in the corresponding month 0 th, 
previous year. In addition, the Bureau receives notifications o/ the 
value of construction contracts awarded by Federal and State govern. 
ments. Federal and State building construction in the 2,366 reporting 
cities totaled $24,955,000 in September 1942, as contrasted With 
$40,656,000 in the previous month and $163,210,000 in September 
1941. 

The permit-valuation figures represent estimates of construction 
costs made by prospective private builders when applying for permits 
to build and the value of contracts awarded by Federal or State 
governments. No land costs are included. Unless otherwise indj- 
cated, only building construction within the corporate limits of the 
reporting cities is included in the tabulations. 
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FOOD PRICES IN SEPTEMBER 1942 


RETAIL prices of most important foods continued to rise between 
August 18 and September 15, 1942, but the rate of advance in total 
food costs Was not so great as that shown for the previous month 
because Of substantial seasonal decreases in prices of several fresh 
fruits and vegetables. The average increase in 51 cities combined 
was 0.4 percent from mid-August to mid-September, as compared with 
a rise of 1.2 percent during the preceding month. The index of food 
costs for September 15 was 26.6 percent above the 1935-39 average, 
14.4 percent above the level of September 1941, and 4.1 percent above 
May 12, 1942 (the date of the Bureau’s last survey before price control 
was inaugurated at the retail level). : 

Prices of food not under direct control by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration rose by slightly more than 0.3 percent over August 18, 
and were 10.2 percent higher on September 15 than on May 12. 
Prices of several uncontrolled foods continued to increase sharply. 
Dried prunes, the supply of which has been earmarked for Govern- 
ment purchase, advanced 8.0 percent. The effect of the Office of 
Price Administration regulation removing ceiling restrictions on the 
1942 pack of peanut butter was first shown at retail in September, 
with a price rise of 3.3 percent since August 18. The advances of 4.5 
percent for butter and 6.5 percent for eggs were seasonal. Prices of 
wheat flour rose for the second consecutive month, and those of roast- 
ing chickens rose seasonally (1.2 percent). Slight increases were 
reported for corn meal, fresh fish, cheese, evaporated milk, carrots, 
spinach, and navy beans. The increase for uncontrolled foods taken 
as a Whole was smaller than in previous months because of major sea- 
sonal declines for sweetpotatoes (22.9 percent), cabbage (7.1 percent), 
apples (6.1 percent), and potatoes (2.2 percent), together with con- 
traseasonal decreases for lettuce (15 percent), green beans (4.9 percent), 
and oranges (0.8 percent). 

Prices of foods under OPA control increased by an average of 
0.5 percent. Increases were reported for beef and veal (0.6 percent), 
| pork (0.6 percent), and lamb (0.5 percent); these were much smaller 
advances than usually occurred at this season, prior to price control. 
Prices of canned fruits rose as the 1942 pack moved into the retail 
markets and ceilings were adjusted under the OPA regulations of 
August 5. Other controlled foods showing slight increases were rice, 
soda crackers, bananas, canned corn, and lard. Lower prices were 
reported for cornflakes, canned peas and tomatoes, aad shortening. 

Percentage changes in retail costs of food on September 15, 1942, 
compared with costs for May and A t 1942, September 1941, 
and in August 1939 (before the outbreak of the war in Europe) are 
shown in table 1. 
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TapLe |.—Changes in Retail Costs of Food in 51 Large Cities Combined, by Commodity 


Groups 





| Percent of change, Sept. 15, | Percent of change, Sept. 15, 
1942, compared with— I] 1942, compared with— 





Commodity group | | 19389 || Commodity group 1942 1941 1939 


j : | | 
May | Sept. | Aug. || Aug. | May | Sept. | Aug. 
15 1 i8 2; WwW } 18 


All foods y .1 |+14.4 | | Dairy products____-- +1.5 |) +3.6 +7.8 | 4-37. 


Controlled : +. () | fy btee alae +6.5 |+34.5 |+16.8 | +71. 
Uncontrolled __- +, } eo 4 | Fruits and vege- 
Cereals and bakery pines | —2.6 
products +4. h é | = 3.6 
Meats +13. . ' 
Beef and veal_ +8. 6 | 
Pork | +7. ! | Beverages. - 
|+15. .3 || Fats and oils 
’ Sugar 


— et 


4-29, 
+31. 
+20. 
+29. 
+13. 
+17. 


+13. 


+40. 
+40. 
+35. 
+58. 
| +30. 
+42. 
| +32. 


++ 
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ttt++ 


ee 

Chickens...-..--- 

Fish, fresh and 
canned 


| 
— 
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SPeounan+- 
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| Not available. 


Details by Commodity Groups 


Indexes of retail costs of food by commodity groups are presented 
in table 2 for May, July, August, and September 1942, September 
1941, and August 1939. The accompanying*charts show the trend 
in costs of all foods, January 1913 to September 1942, inclusive, and 
for each major commodity group for the period January 1929 to 
July 1942, inclusive. 


TaBLe 2.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 51 Large Cities Combined,' by Commodity 
Groups, in Specified Months 


[1935-39= 100] 





1942 1941 1939 
Commodity group |-———__——__—————_ -—_—___—\—_ tom 9) ican 


| Sept.152) Aug. 18 | July 14 | May 12 | Sept.16 | Aug. 15 








0.7 93. 5 


All foods Ge Os an 126.6 | 126.1 | 








Cereals and bakery products 105. 4 105.3 | 
pS erro 130.7 129. 5 
Beef and veal 126.1 125.3 | 
Pork one 124.0 | 123.3 
133.7 | 133.0 

133. 7 | 131.8 


4 
7 
6 
0 


aoaorwonwouo 1] 


| 


Fats and oils__. Stam » .7 | | ’ 
. - 9 je .0 | 126.6 | 127. 


MODUS WR ES mR OND || O 
KEESSSSSSSESZSSES 





' Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earners 
ee ed workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. 
minary. 
* Revised. 
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Tape |.—Changes in Retail Costs of “ in 51 Large Cities Combined, by Commodity 
roups 





. {| 
Percent of change, Sept. 15, i] | Percent of change, Sept. 15, 
1942, compared with— 1} 1942, compared with— 


———— | 





Commodity group 


‘ppm 
May | Sept. | Aug. || | Aug. | May | Sept. | Aug. 
18 i2 | 6 | 6 | 18 12 | 16 15 


1942 | 1941 | 1939 Commodity group 1942 1939 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





t+++++ $435 | 
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\-+14. 4 | || Dairy products | +15 
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| Beverages. . 
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Not available. 


Details by Commodity Groups 


Indexes of retail costs of food by commodity groups are presented 
in table 2 for May, July, August, and September 1942, September 
1941, and August 1939. The accompanying*charts show the trend 
in costs of all foods, January 1913 to September 1942, inclusive, and 
for each major commodity group for the period January 1929 to 
July 1942, inclusive. 


TaBLE 2.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 51 Large Cities Combined,' by Commodity 
Groups, in Specified Months 


[1935-39= 100] 





Commodity group ae eT co 
| Sept. 152| Aug. 18 | July 14 | May 12 | Sept. 16 | Aug. 15 


| 1942 1941 1939 








' 


 l_—=#5s, Sas | 126.6 126.1 | ; 121.6! 110.7 93.5 








Cereals and bakery products_..........-_.| 105. 4 105.3 | 105. 1 | 105. 
Meats 130.7 129.5 127. 5 | 124. 
; 126.1 , 123. 124. 

124.0 .3 | 122. 123. 

133. 
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161. 
122. 
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100. 
115. 
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' Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earners 
a workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. 
reliminary. 
* Revised, 
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(Cer als and bakery products—Retail prices of white, whole wheat, 
and rye bread and macaroni remained unchanged during the month. 
Prices of vanilla cookies and corn flakes declined, but increases of 
4 percent and 2 percent for wheat flour and corn meal, respectively, 
accompanied by a slight increase for soda crackers, resulted in a rise 
of 0.1 percent for the group as a whole. 

Mcats—Advances in meat. prices were general throughout the 
country and all meats shared in the average rise of 0.9 percent for 
the 51 cities combmed. The largest average increases were 2.2 
percent for bacon, 1.4 percent for round steak, and 1 percent for 
chuck roast. 

Dairy products —The increase of 1.5 percent in the index for dairy 

products was due to a seasonal rise of 4.5 percent for butter, together 
with advances of 2.3 percent for evaporated milk and 0.9 percent for 
cheese. The average price of fresh milk remained unchanged. The 
croup index on September 15 was 7.8 percent above the level of Sep- 
tember 1941, with butter approximately 16 percent higher than a 
year previous. 
' Fogs.—Less than the usual seasonal price advances were reflected 
in the 6.5-percent increase in the average price of eggs during the 
month. As a result of earlier large increases, however, egg prices were 
still 16.8 percent higher than in September 1941. 

Fruits and vegetables—The index for all fruits and vegetables de- 
clined 2.6 percent to a level 29 percent above September 1941, as a 
result of the 3.6-percent average decrease for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Canned fruits and vegetables rose slightly as increases 
occurred in prices of canned peaches, pineapple, and corn. Declines 
were reported for canned peas and tomatoes. The increase in prices 


of dried prunes, combined with an advance of 1.1 percent for navy 


. 


beans, resulted in a rise of 3.3 percent for dried fruits and vegetables. 
All other foods.—Prices of beverages, fats and oils, and sugar were 
relatively stable between mid-August and mid-September, except for 
lard which advanced in price by an average of 1.8 percent. 
Average prices of 65 foods in 51 cities combined are shown in table 3 
for May, August, and September 1942 and September 1941. 


TaB_e 3.— Average Retail Prices of 65 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, May, August, 
and September 1942 and September 1941 





1942 | 1941 
Article Se es oe am 
Aug. 18 May 12 Sept. 16 








Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 3.—Average Retail Prices of 65’ Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, May, 
and September 1942 and September 1941—Continued 


ducuy 
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chang’ 
San 
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perce! 
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Meats: | resp y] 
Beef: els ot ial 

neues steak ___ Daur tentd Bas #2 sal 6 ; 3 41 cities. 

Ri q , 

: Chuck roast. ; Mem} 
Teal: uits 
Sere Pe CL ee ’ 54. 6 | 53. 6 t fr s 
Pork: . averaty 
Chops. -_.___- Ey oe mE: } . 3. { Thies 
Bacon, sliced - : ; 39.3 | + Chica 
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TABLE 





ER ener 
Fish: 
EET a eel 
Salmon, pink 
Salmon, red 2 
Dairy products: 
pound. 

Cheese __ ee et 2. ae | EES 

Milk, fresh (delivered) __- 

Milk, fresh (store) 

Milk, fresh (delivered and store)? 

Milk, evaporated 14%-0z. can__| 
Eggs ..dozen 
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! Preliminary. 
? Not included in index. 
3 Revised. 


4 Composite prices not computed. 
§ Priced first time on Oct. 14, 1941. 





Retail Prices 
Details by Cities 


Retail food costs rose in 38 cities, declined in 10, and were un- 
changed in 3. The largest increases occurred in Portland, Oreg., and 
San Francisco (2.5 percent), Mobile (1.9 percent), and Boston (1.6 
percent). Local increases in prices of fruits and vegetables were 
responsible for the greater-than-average rise in food costs for these 
cities. The greatest decreases were reported for St. Louis and 
Memphis (1.8 percent), as a result of unusually large decreases in 
fruits and vegetables. Food costs in all cities were well above the 
average of September 1941, the increase ranging from 9.7 percent in 
Chicago to 23.2 percent in Los Angeles. 

Indexes of food costs by cities are presented in table 4 for May, 
August, and September 1942 and September 1941. 


Taste 4.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities,| May, August, and 
September 1942 and September 1941 


[1935-39 = 100] 





1942 | 1941 


Region and city Region and city 
Sept.| Aug. | May Sept. 
152 18 12 16 





United States __..|126.6 |126.1 (121.6 | 110.7 || South Atlantic: 


New England: eM 
_...|124.4 |122.5 (118.3 | 108. Charleston, 8. C__-. 

Bridgeport d .4 121.3 | 110. Jacksonville 
Fall River----------/125. .4 |120.8 | 109. Norfolk 3 
Manchester }. .2 124.0 | 110. Richmond 
New Haven - , . 2 (120.6 | 108. Savannah__________.|133. 
Portland, Maine _-_.- ; 25.8 {121.7 | 109.2 || Washington, D. C__|128. 
Providence... -.----- .3 |126.1 |122.1 | 110. 


nihOMAOMOS 


| East South Central: 
Birmingham 

125.2 | 114. Louisville 

120.9 | 109. SE 

118.0 | 109.8 || Mobile 

; .O 119.4 | 107.5 || 

Pittsburgh 25. 25.0 |121.4 | 111. West South Central: 

Rochester + . 2 122.3 | 111. 

Scranton -- 5. .5 (121.0 | 110.3 


Middle Atlantic: 
Buffal 


East North Central: New Orleans.....__. 
Chicago 121.7 | 114. | 
Cincinnati. .._.....- 122.4 | 110. Mountain: 
Cleveland 124.1 | 114.1 || ee ‘ 
Columbus, Ohio -- -- 118.6 | 107. 
122.4 | 108.9 || Salt Lake City 
1125.0 | 111.3 
119.8 | 109. : Pacific: 
2129.0 | 115.2 || Los Angeles 
128.0 | 111. Portland, Oreg__..-- i41. 
; San Francisco... .-..|133. 
West North Central: RARE TA 137. 
Kansas City ; . .2 |118.8 | 107.3 || 
Minneapolis ; .9 120.9 | 112.0 
Omaha , 119.9 | 108.2 
i 123.8 | 114.5 || 
118.7 | 108.2 


Indiana 

Milwa 

Peoria 

Springfield, Il__.._.) 


NNO wWoOre 





' Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earners 
and lower-salarie1 workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weights. 
Primary use is for time-to-time comparisons rather than place-to-piace comparisons. 

? Preliminary. 

Includes Portsmouth and Newport News. 

‘ Revised. 
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Average Annual Indexes of Retail Food Costs, 1913 to 191] 


Annual average indexes of food costs for the years 1913 to 194) 
inclusive, and monthly indexes for January 1941 to July 1942, inely: 
sive, are shown in table 5. 


TABLE 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined, by Years From 
1913 to 1941, and by Months, January 1941 to September 1942 


[1935-39 = 100) 





All-foods All-foods 
| index index 
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ELECTRICITY AND GAS! 
Price Changes Between June and September 1942 


ELECTRICITY 


NO changes in filed rates for electricity for domestic use were reported 
between June 15 and September 15, 1942, in the 51 cities covered by 
the Bureau’s regular quarterly survey. A small increase, ranging 
from 0.5 percent to 1.5 nercent, in net monthly bills for domestic 
customers in New York, resulted from adjustments for costs of fuel 


GAS 


Increases in prices of gas to domestic consumers were reported in 
four cities between June 15 and September 15, and a decline in prices 
was reported for one city. A list of the cities in which price changes 
occurred, classified by kind of gas served and by the nature of the 
change, is shown below. No change occurred in the price of mixed 
manufactured and natural gas (7 cities). 


Manufactured gas Natural gas 
(24 cities) (19 cities) 
nn onc ealeh ao aendaa Philadelphia. Houston. 
Adjustments for fuel costs Boston. 
Portland, Maine. 
Providence. 





! Quarterly reports covering 51 cities for electricity and 50 cities for gas published in March, Ju 
September, show changes for the preceding 3 months.. The December report presents prices effecti\ 
15thjof December and 4 summary of al! changes during the year. 
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In the New England cities increases resulted from higher costs of 
fyel as provided under “fuel clauses.” The advance in Providence 
amounted to 1 percent for all customers. In Boston and Portland 
Maine) the percent of increase became greater as the consumption 
‘ncreased. Higher costs for domestic customers ranged from about 
2.5 percent for 10.6 therms to 3.2 percent for 40.6 therms in Boston; 
and from 4.3 to 6.7 percent, respectively, for those consump- 
tions in Portland, Maine. Under a change in the rate schedule 
effective in Philadelphia, a decrease in the number of cubic feet 
included in the initial charge raised the cost of gas most for small 
consumers. Increases in net monthly bills ranged from about 5 
percent for 10.6 therms to 1 percent for 40.6 therms. 

A rate decrease for one of the three companies in Houston, together 
with a slight increase in the heating value of the gas served, lowered 
costs from 10.9 percent for 10.6 therms, up to 14.1 percent for 40.6 
therms, for about 7.5 percent of the domestic consumers in the city. 





Wholesale Prices 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN SEPTEMBER 1942! 


EXCEPT for advances of more than 1.5 percent for farm produc 
and foods, there were few changes in primary commodity markets: 
during September. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of aboy; 
900 series rose 0.4 percent to a 16-year peak, as a result of higher price; 
for these commodities, largely grains and dairy products. Pri 
changes for industrial commodities—nearly all of which are unde 
Government regulation—were few and for the most part downward. 
Since September 1941 average prices in primary markets have risey 
8.5 percent, nearly 33 percent higher than in August 1939. 

In addition to increases of 1.6 percent in average prices for farm 
products and foods during September, building materials rose ()| 
percent. ‘Textile products and housefurnishing goods declined 0) 
percent, while hides and leather products and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties dropped 0.1 percent. The level of prices for fuel and lighting 
materials, metals and metal products, and chemicals and _ allied 
products—many of which were placed under price ceilings in 1941 
remained unchanged from the August average. 

Prices for most commodities were considerably higher in September 
than at the same time last year. Among the outstanding increases 
were nearly 40 percent for fruits and vegetables, 23.5 percent for 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, over 20 percent for livestock and poultry, 
and for automobile tires, and from 10 to 20 percent for “other farm 
products,” dairy products, meats, cotton goods, woolen and worsted 
goods, motor vehicles, and oils and fats. 

Following the outbreak of the war prices for nearly all commod- 
ties rose rapidly. In September prices for industrial fats and oi 
were 150 percent higher than in August 1939. Grains, livestock and 
poultry, and cattle feed increased more than 80 percent; “other farm 
products,” and cotton goods, over 70 percent; fruits and vegetables, 
and drugs and pharmaceuticals, more than 60 percent; dairy products. 
meats, ‘other foods,’ hides and skins, and “other textile products, 
over 50 percent; lumber, more than 40 percent; clothing and crud 
rubber, about 30 percent; cereal products, shoes, leather, moto! 
vehicles, paint and paint materials, furniture, automobile tires, and 





! During the period of rapid chamges caused by price controls, materials allocation, and rationing, tl 
Bureau of Labor Statistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes marked (°), )0¥ 
ever, must be considered as preliminary and subject to such adjustment and revision as required by !at 
and more complete paperts. 

* The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data for the most part represent prices prevailing 4 


the “‘first commercial transaction.”” They are prices quoted in primary markets, at principal distributict 


points. 
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paper and pulp, well over 20 percent; and “other leather products,’’ 
hosiery and underwear, coal, coke, nonferrous metals, plumbing and 
heating equipment, “other ae materials,’’ chemicals, fertilizer 
materials, mixed fertilizers, furnishings, and ‘other miscellaneous 
oommodities,’’ rose more than 10 percent. 

A marked advance in the grain market during September largely 
accounted for the rise in the farm products group index. Rye was 
over 16 ig higher; wheat, nearly 70 percent; oats, 4.5 percent; 
and barley, 2.5 percent; while corn declined slightly. - Livestock 
prices averaged moderately under the August level, with ewes down 
4 percent; hogs and cows, over 1 percent; and steers, fractionally 
lower. In addition to higher prices for live poultry, calves, wethers, 
and lambs also advanced. Quotations for fresh milk in the New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco markets advanced sharply in 
September. Prices were also higher for cotton, tobacco, peanuts, 
dried beans, apples, lemons, and hops. Oranges, seeds, hay, onions, 
and potatoes declined. Average prices for farm products are 18.5 
percent higher than at this time last year and nearly 77 percent 
higher than in August 1939. 

Continued advances occurred in prices for dairy products. These, 
together with higher prices for most cereal products, canned and dried 
fruits, and ham and dressed poultry, were the major food products 
which contributed to the rise in the foods group index. Ceiling prices 
for rice were adjusted downward and quotations for canned asparagus 
and =, fresh beef, mutton, bacon, and cottonseed and olive oils 
declined. 

The index for hides and leather products dropped slightly as a result 
of a further decline in prices for Brazilian goatskins. 


Prices for overalls and denim, sateen, certain cotton yarns, and 
twine, and for men’s cotton undershirts declined in September. Raw 
jute advanced about 1.5 percent. 

Increases were reported in pe of gasoline in the midcontinent 


area, While at the California fields prices declined. 

During September, bar silver advanced 27 percent because of Office 
of Price Administration action permitting domestic refineries to pass 
on an increase authorized in Mexican ores and concentrates designed 
to stimulate production for war purposes. 

The movement in prices for lumber varied in September. Quota- 
tions were somewhat higher for oak, red cedar shingles, sugar pine, 
and certain types of Ponderosa pine. Lower prices were reported for 
red gum, Northern and Idaho white pine, and for maple flooring. 
Rosin and turpentine advanced sharply, while linseed oil and chrome 
colors declined. 

Except for lower prices for synthetic camphor, ammonium sulfate, 
sulfur oil, and fatty acids, there were few changes in chemicals and 
allied products markets in September. 

Lower prices were reported for soap, cylinder oils, and boxboard. 
Cattle feed declined 1 percent. 

Percentage comparisons of the September 1942 level of wholesale 
prices with August 1942, September 1941, and August 1939, with 
corresponding index numbers are given in table 1. 
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TaBie 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Com» odjz; dex 
September 1942, with Comparisons for August 1942, September 1941, and Augus: 193° [nae. 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to September, 1942 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1941, inclusive, and by months from September 
1941 to September 1942, inclusive, are shown in table 2. 

laBLe 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100} 
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‘Preliminary. 


The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 


TaBLe 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
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semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities othe, 
than farm products, and commodities other than farm producis anj 
foods. The list of commodities included under the classificatioy; 
“Raw materials,” “Semimanufactured articles,” and “Manutacture; 
products” was shown on pages 10 to 12 of Wholesale Prices, Decombe 
-and year 1941 (Serial No. R. 1434). 


Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commoditig 
during August and September 1942 are shown by the index numbe; 
in table 4. These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index {o, 
the month but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations fron 
week to week. 


TaBie 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, Augus 
and September 1942 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR 
SEPTEMBER 1942 


THE total number of employees in civil nonagricultural establish- 
ments increased by 501,000 between mid-August and mid-September, 
and by 2,247,000 between September 1941 and September 1942. The 
total number employed amounted to 38,303,000, the highest on record. 
These figures do not include proprietors of unincorporated businesses, 
self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, domestics employ ed 
in private homes, personnel of the WPA, NYA, and CCC, and the 
uniformed personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard. They are based on preliminary September and revised 
August reports. 

About half of the increase over the month interval was in manufac- 
turing industries. Federal, State, and local government employment 
increased by 223,000. Approximately three-fifths ot this increase was 
due to gains in State and local government, chiefly as a result of 
the reopening of schools after the summer vacation. Despite Gov- 
emment restrictions affecting the sale of civilian goods, a seasonal 
increase in retail trade offset a contraseasonal decline in wholesale 
trade sufficiently to cause a net gain of 66,000 in the group as a whole. 
Small gains were reported for the finance-service-miscellaneous division 
and the transportation and public utilities group. Contract and Fed- 
eral cone: account construction employment was reduced by 62,000, 
primarily because of recessions in private building; and mining employ- 
ment Fell 1 off 7,000, largely as a result of reductions in metal mining. 

The gain of 1,664,000 in manufacturing employment over the year 
interv ana about three-fourths of the 24 million increase 
in nonagricultural establishments. Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment offices reported 980,000 more workers, resulting chiefly from 
expansion in the War and N avy Departments, while the transportation 
and public utilities group and the finance-service-miscellaneous group 
reported smaller gains over the year interval. The largest decline 
since September a year ago was in trade (446,000), reflecting the effects 
of Government restrictions. Mining and construction employment 
decreased by 73,000 and 65,000 respectively. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Increases in employment between mid-August and mid-September 
were shown by 72 of the 157 manufacturing and by 4 of the 16 non- 
manufacturing industries surveyed monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Gains in pay rolls were reported by 77 of the manufactur- 
ing and 11 of the nonmanufacturing industries. 
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Factory wage-earner employment again showed an increa: 
percent) over the month, continuing the virtually unbroken succ. 
of monthly gains that began in June 1940 when the defense pro 
was inaugurated. In that month the index stood at 103.1 perceny 
of the 1923-25 average, as compared with 148.2 for the current mont) 
The corresponding pay-roll index advanced 2.7 percent over the :on}}, 
to 220.5, a gain of about 120 percent over the June 1940 index (‘9 5 
The fact that pay rolls had advanced about three times as much 
employment over this period was due primarily to increased working 
hours, overtime premiums, wage-rate mcreases, and expansion i), wa; 
industries where relatively high wage scales prevail. The gains }j. 
tween September 1941 and September 1942 were 9.6 percent in em. 
ag Ay and 35.6 percent in weekly wages. 

he September gains of 1.7 percent in employment and 3.1 percey; 
in pay rolls in the durable-goods group of manufacturing industries 
were due chiefly to continued expansion in such strategic industries 
as shipbuilding, aircraft, automobiles, electrical machinery, encines 
radios, foundries and machine shops, and machine tools. The gain 
of 4.4 percent in employment in the automobile industry was the 
fifth successive monthly increase, indicating rapidly rising war pro- 
duction in converted automobile plants. A larger-than-seasona! cui) 
of 30.5 percent in canning employment was chiefly rseponsible for the 
increase of 1.6 percent in the nondurable-goods group. 

Many industries continued to report employment declines, dy 
primarily to material shortages and freeze orders. Among them wer 
cast-iron pipe; cutlery; plumbers’ supplies; tin cans and other tin- 
ware; business machines; lighting equipment; smelting and refining 
of cee; lead, and zinc; hosiery; fur-felt hats; and silk and rayon 
goods. 

Employment in wholesale trade fell off contraseasonally 0.9 percent 
as a result of recessions in each of the larger wholesale groups excep! 
grocery and food specialties, which reported a gain of 0.7 percent, and 
farm products, where employment increased seasonally by 9.2 percent 
Employment in the wholesale automotive group fell off 3.7 percent: 
in petroleum and petroleum products, 2.2 percent; and in dry goods 
and apparel, 1.4 percent. The corresponding decreases over the yea! 
interval were 20, 8, and 12 percent. 

In retail trade, employment increased seasonally over the month 
interval by 2.6 percent. Fall buying was reflected in employment 
gains of 7.8 percent in department stores, 16.9 percent in women’s 
clothing stores, 5.1 percent in men’s and boys’ clothing and furnish. 
ings stores, 6.2 percent in family clothing stores, and 17.9 percent 1! 
shoe stores. Government restrictions on the manufacture and sale o! 
civilian goods continued to affect employment in various retail |ines 
such as retail automobile establishments, tire and battery shops, elec: 
trical appliance and radio stores, and establishments dealing in build: 
ng materials. 

n metal mining, employment declined by 3 percent between Augus' 
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and September, reflecting a labor shortage in this field. The decline 


since September 1941 amounted to 1.3 percent, but pay rolls showed 
an increase of 20.3 percent due to longer working hours, over(i™ 
premiums, and increases in basic wage rates. Despite employmen' 
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declines over the month interval m coal mining, quarrying and non- 
metallic mining, and crude-petroleum production, pay rolls showed 
substuntial gains indicating wage increases and increased production. 

\]] of these industries reported substantial employment declines since 
September 1941, but their pay rolls were higher. 

The employment decline over the month of 2.1 percent reported by 

eectric light and power companies continued the recession shown 
each ment since September 1941. Telephone and telegraph com- 
panies had about the same number at work in September as in August, 
while street-railway and bus companies reported a slight increase in 
the number at work, continuing the uninterrupted monthly gains that 
began in February 1942. The gains over the year interval in the 
latter industry were 7.2 percent in employment and 20.4 percent in 
pay rolls, reflecting the increased demand for public transportation. 
Employment declmes were general in the service industries, partly 
because of the difficulty of replacing workers drawn into the armed 
forces or into war industries. 

A preliminary report of the. Interstate Commerce Commission for 
class 1 steam railroads showed an employment decline of 0.1 percent 
between August and September, the total number employed in Sep- 
tember being 1,321,546. Corresponding pay rolls for September were 
not available when this report was prepared. For August they were 
$256,971,330, an increase of $3,705,682 since July. 

Hours and earnings.—Average hours worked per week by manu- 
facturing wage earners were 42.4 in September, a decrease of 1.1 
percent since August. The corresponding average hourly earnings 
were 88.5 cents, an increase of 2.4 percent over the preceding month. 
The average weekly earnings of wage earners (both full- and part- 
time combined) were $40. 05, an increase of 1.3 percent since August. 
Of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries regularly surveyed, 12 showed 
increases in average weekly earnings. Of the 14 nonmanufacturing 
industries for which man-hour information is available, 9 reported 
increases in average weekly hours and 12 showed gains in average 
hourly earnings. 

Wage-rate increases between August 16 and September 15, aver- 
aging 7.4 percent and affecting 710,229 wage earners, were specifically 
reported by 1,468 manufacturing establishments out of a reporting 
sample of about 35,000 establishments employing approximately 
9,000,000 workers. Most of the wage earners receiving increases were 
in the following manufacturing industries: Cotton goods, electrical 
machinery, steel, and engines. In the nonmanufacturing industries 
the largest number of workers affected by wage-rate increases were 
reported by the public utilities (21,106) and by crude-petroleum pro- 
duction companies (8,573). 

Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings for 
August and September 1942 and September 1941 are given where 
available in table 1 for all manufacturing industries combined, for 
selected nonmanufacturing industries, water transportation, and class 
I steam railroads. 
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Taste 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing In \ust;i,, 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, September and August 19 |? gn, 
September 1941 


{Preliminary figures] 
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! Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 

? Not available. 

3’ Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 

‘ Indexes of employment and pay rolls not available. Percentage changes from August to September 
1942, July to August 1942, and September 1941 to September 1942 substituted. 

5 Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering steam and motor merchant 
vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over in deep-sea trades only. Pay-roll data include war bonuses and value of 
subsistence and lodging. Pay-roll indexes on 1929 base not available. Percentage changes from August t 
September 1942, July to August 1942, and September 1941 to September 1942 substituted. 


Public Employment 


The Federal Government employed 2,559,000 persons in Septem- 
ber 1942 in the executive, legislative, and judicial services—an increase 
of 45,300 from August 1942 and of 1,062,000 from September 1941. 
Over four-fifths of these monthly increases were in the War and 
Navy Departments. Federal sparen inside the District of 


Columbia, which had shown a slight decrease in August 1942, again 
rose 6,000 persons in September to a total of 288,000. Pay rolls for 
the regular Federal services rose 84 percent from September 194! 
to September 1942 and 4 percent during the last month. 
Federally financed construction and shipbuilding showed increases 
of 150 percent in employment and 202 percent in pay rolls from 
September 1941 to September 1942, totaling 2,230,000 and 
$429,496,000, respectively, in the latter month. The net increase 
of 1,000 workers from August to September 1942 was the result of 
continued increases on naval and merchant vessel construction and 
water and sewerage projects, partially offset by declines on com- 
pleted airport, nonresidential building, and plant expansion and 
facilities construction projects. One out of every 8 of these workers 
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was employed directly by the Government; the others were on the 
pay roll of firms holdmg Government contracts. 

Personnel on the war production training program of the National 
Youth Administration declined 20,600 during September to a total 
of 102,000 persons for whom the monthly pay roll was $2,648,000, 
not including the value of subsistence provided youths in residence. 
Although prior to July 1942. the value of subsistence was included 
in the pay-roll figures, the pay roll per person has not declined in 
August and September because of the shift of the NYA program 
fom a work-relief to a war production training program and the 
consequent need for supervisors with more technical training (in 
forging, machine shop, radio, and sheet metal work), as well as for a 
larger proportion of supervisory employees. The student work 
program of the NYA added 1,300 persons in September. 

The WPA and CCC programs dropped 46,200 and 3,360 persons, 
respectively, in September, leaving personnel of 401,000 and 2,300. 
A year ago personnel on the two programs was 1,037,000 and 190,000. 
Total payments to WPA and CCC personnel in September 1942 
amounted to $27,849,000, as compared with $70,499,000 a year ago. 

For the regular Federal services, data for the legislative, judicial, 
and force-account employees are reported to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by the respective offices; for the executive-service employ- 
ees data are reported through the Civil Service Commission. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics receives monthly reports on employment 
and pay rolls for the various construction projects financed wholly 
or partially by Federal funds directly from the contractors and sub- 
contractors, and for the work-relief programs from the respective 
agencies. 

A summary of employment and pay-roll data for the reguiar Federal 
services, construction projects financed wholly or partially from Fed- 
eral funds, and for other Federal programs is given in table 2. 
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Tasie 2.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services and on !°rojet, \id-A 
Financed Wholly or Partially From Federal Funds, September 1941 and Aug...) WR Oo 
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Other. . eee 
Public housing? _______- 
War public works __._.__-- 
Financed by PWA 
Financed by RFC 5 
| 
Other 
Other programs: 
Work Projects Administra- 
Sion sralects.... ............ 447, 267 |1, 036, 981 27, 104,865 | 31, 603, 768 
War ; ) 167, 746 335, 296 (®) 12, 218, 407 | 
Other__- BGS ee 279, 521 701, 685 (8) 19, 385, 361 
National Youth Administra- 
SPS 3, 22, 311 346, 290 2, 657, 781 2, 916, 877 7, 603, 64 
Student work program __ Bee IE Te 34, 216 _ a EEala ten Rome , 3 ba 
War production training Total 2 
program 7& re , | 122,311 | 312,074 2, 648, 064 2,916,877 | 7, 452, 277 
Civilian Conservation Corps_-| 2,7 5, 648 | 190, 224 532, 815 941, 465 9 4 Manufa 
Mining 
: , . Contrac 
1 Includes force-aceount employees also included under construction projects, and supervisory a! const! 
nical employees also included under CCC. Data for public employment offices which were federalized i: Transp 
January 1942 are included for August and September 1942. Data for the War Department for Augus' Trade 
1942 were estimated. Finane 
? Includes new Federal ship construction. Federal 
Includes all Federal housing projects, including those formerly under the United States | g 
Authority. a 
4 Program not in operation. Con 
5 Includes employees and pay roll of the RFC Mortgage Co. 2 Esti 
6 Data not available n priv 
’ Beginning July 1942 the National Youth Administration was considered a training program for war the arn 
work, rather than a work-relief program. Value of maintenance is included in the pay-roll data for 
tember 1941, but excluded from August and September 1942. 
* Called the out-of-school work program prior to July 1942. 
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DETAILED REPORTS FOR INDUSTRIAL AND man 
BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT, AUGUST 1942 privé 


railr 
rae i. . and 
Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment of Li 


estin 


ESTIMATES of civil employees in nonagricultural establishments 
by major groups are given in table 1. With the exception of the trade 
and finance-service-miscellaneous groups, they are not comparall 
with estimates published in the September 1942 or prior issues of th 
Monthly Labor Review. Revisions for the years 1929 to 193% are 
contemplated, and comparable figures for the months from January 
1939 to July 1942 are given in the October 1942 issue of the Montlily 
Labor Review. 

The estimates are based on reports of employers to the United St:tes 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; on data made available by the Bureai 0! 
Employment Security of the Social Security Board and the Burea: ©! 
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Qid-Age and Survivors Insurance, covering employment figures re- 
porte: under the State Unemployment Compensation programs and 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance System; and on informa- 
‘ion supplied by other Government agencies, such as the Interstate 
(Commerce Commission, Civil Service Commission, and the Bureau of 
‘he Census. ‘They do not include military personnel, emergency em- 
ployment (such as WPA, NYA, and CCC), proprietors, self-employed 
persons, unpaid family workers, and domestics. 

Estimates of total nonagricultural employment have been dis- 
continued as they have recently been made available through the 
Census Bureau’s Monthly Report on the Labor Force. 

Estimates of employees in nonagricultural establishments by 
States are given each month in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ mimeo- 
sraphed release on employment and pay rolls. 


TABLE 1.—FEstimates of ney 2 -doaey in Nonagricultural Establishments 
by Industry Divisions ' 


[In thousands] 





| 
| August Change, 
a 1942 July July to | August 
Industry divisiou | (prelim- 1942 | August |” 1941 
inary) |} 1942 





37, 789 | 37,234 | = +5 


Messianic eR Knee 14, 978 14, 641 | +337 

Mining... .... ds ndbsine te cee duit : 918 923 | —5 

Contract construction and Federal force-account 

construction............__- = 33% 2G; 2, 131 2, 108 | +23 | 2,173 | 

Transportation and public utilities._._._- i. 3,533 | 3,519 | +14} 3,401 

py” SE.) EE a a RRA | 6,491 | 6,504 | —13 6, 897 | 

Finance, service, and miscellaneous....._-_..__- 4, 349 | 4.355 | —6 4,300 | +49 

Federal, State, and local government. vant 5, 389 | 5, 184 +205 4, 370 +1,019 
| | 











Comparable series January 1939 to July 1942 in October 1942 Monthly Labor Review. 
? Estimates exclude proprietors of unincorporated businesses, self-employed persons, domestics employed 
n private homes, public emergency employees (W. P. A., N. Y. A., and C. C.C.), and personnel in 
the armed forces. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 157 
manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, including 
private building construction; water transportation; and class I steam 
railroads. The reports for the first 2 of these groups—manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. "Phe figures on water transportation are based on 
estimates prepared by the Maritime Commission, and those on class I 
steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The employment, pay-roll, hours, and earnings figures for manufac- 
turing, mining, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning cover wage earners 
only, but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insurance, and 
hotels relate to all employees except corporation officers and execu- 
tives, while for trade they relate to all employees except corporation 
officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly 
supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover wage earn- 
ers and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting samples for 
the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from approximately 
25 percent for wholesale and retail trade, dyeing and cleaning, and in- 
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surance, to approximately 80 percent for public utilities, and 90 perce; 
for mining. ) 

The general manufacturing indexes are computed from reports 
ae by representative manufacturing establishments in 90 of the 
157 industries surveyed. These reports cover more than 55 percen; 
of the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country 
and more than 65 percent of the wage earners in the 90 industri¢s 
covered. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries ay, 
based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

The average weekly earnings shown in table 2 are computed by 
dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by the 
total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As not al] 
reporting establishments supply information on man-hours, average 
hours worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily 
based on data furnished by a slightly smaller number of reporting 
firms. Because of variation in the size and composition of the report- 
ing sample, the average hours per week, average hourly earnings, and 
average weekly earnings shown may not be strictly comparable from 
month to month. The sample, however, is believed to be sufficiently 
adequate in virtually all instances to indicate the general movement of 
earnings and hours over the period shown. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL INDEXES, AVERAGE HOURS, AND EARNINGS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, as well as average hours worked 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings for 


June, wy: and August 1942, where available, are presented in table 
u 


2. The June and July figures, where given, may differ in some in- 
stances from those previously published because of revisions necessi- 
tated primarily by the inclusion of late reports. Indexes of em- 
ployment and pay rolls are given in table 3 for 55 additional manu- 
facturing industries for the months of June, July, and August 1942. 
These indexes, based on 1939 as 100, are available in mimeographed 
form for the period from January 1939 to January 1941, inclusive. 
In table 4 indexes of employment and pay rolls are given for all 
manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondurable- 
goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for each of 13 non- 
manufacturing industries, by months, from August 1941 to August 
1942, inclusive. The chart on page 1091 indicates the trend of factory 
employment and pay rolls from January 1919 to August 1942. 
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TABLE 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in 55 Additional Manufactu; ing 
Ind. 


ustries 


[12-month average 1939= 100] 












Industry 


Employment Pay rolls 
August; July June |August! July ine 
1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | jg4o 















Iron and steel: 
Metal doors and shutters_- 
Firearms. 
eg machine products... 
Wire drawing -.__. 
Wrought pipe not made in rolling mills_- 


Steel barrels, kegs, and drums_______...._...______ 


Machinery: 
Machine-tool accessories 
, are 
Refrigerators and refrigerating apparatus__ 
Sewing machines___- 
Washing machines, wringers, ‘and driers_ 
Transportation equipment: 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 
Nonferrous metals: 
Sheet-metal work 
Smelting and refining of scrap metal _- 
Lumber: 
Caskets and morticians meee. ieiaies 
Wood preserving. ih 
Wood turned and shaped - ; 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
Stone, clay, and glass em 
Abrasive w heels... _- 
EE EE LP 
RRS te I TAS 
Se a ieee are 
Glass products made from purchased glass_- 
Wallboard and plaster, except gypsum_- 
Textiles: 
Textile bags__...___-- ae 
Cordage and twine. _-_-_- 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads. . 
House furnishings, otmer...... 
Jute goods, except felt 
Handkerchiefs______. 
Leather: 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. __- 
Leather gloves and mittens 
Trunks and suitcases _, 
Food: 
Cereal preparations. - 
Conden and evaporated milk 
Feeds, prepared - - : adie 
Paper and printing: 


GEERT a a ae ea 


ESSERE BE SIR eS ae SS 
Paper goods, not elsewhere classified 
Bookbinding 
Lithographing____- 

Chemical, petroleum, and coal ‘products: | 
Ammunition 


Perfumes and cosmetics 


Coke-oven products.............._._____- ot 


Paving materials 

I ie cc recrdaicakecde 
Miscellaneous: 

Chemical fire extinguishers 

Buttons... ._._- 


Compressed and liquefied gases a ES 





Instruments—professional, ~ seientific, and com- 


aa ti a NE Ee TL aE cage 


Optical goods_. 


Pianos, organs, and parts 
Toys, games, and play ground equipment. 


Photographic apparatus. ._........._______- 


117. 
110. 
126. 


131. 
113. 


114. 


6 
9 
4 
6 
3 
8 
4 
3 
1 
7 
5 
217.7 
1 
5 
0 
7 
135. 0 

4 

3 

1 

4 

2 

6 





139. 2 
270. 3 
142.4 
194. 2 
124.9 

(') 
125. 
109. 
140. 


149. 
169. 


“10 on oan! 


212. 


KOWOK- eR DHL RO 


& 
oo OAawnoo 





_ 
w 
“Ie 7 mT ne) 


RES: 
HK OWN 


BS 8 
ROnNWwWD KO WO WROD 


145. 





Wwonrho Oo 














210. 6 AW, & 







w 
& 
AIO 
~ 
F 





169. 






R 
— GO c— aoocwca 
: 





— 
e 

PAs 

owe es wom 


20s 


















189. 5 | 2. 1 








1 Not available for publication separately. 
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TapLe 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manufacturing ' and 
Nonmanufacturing * Industries, August 1941 to August 1942 





Industry 


1941 | 


1942 





Dec. 
| 


Av. aug |Sept| Oct Nov. 


i 
Jan. reb.|Mar. Apr.| May) June/July 
| 





Manufacturing 


4]] industries 
Durable goods ?______. 
Nondurable goods 4___- 


Nonmanufacturing 


Anthracite mining §_ _--__- 

Bituminous-coal mining *_. 

Metalliferous mining ® 

Quarrying and nonmetal- 
lic mining 

Crude-petroleum produc- 
tion 

Telephone and telegraph 7- 

Electric light and power 7_ - 

Street railways and 
busses ? § 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade ? 

Year-round hotels 5 

Laundries § 

Dyeing and cleaning 5 


Manufacturing 


All industries 
Durable goods * 
Nondurable goods 4___- 


Nonmanufacturing 


(nthracite mining 5 
Bituminous-coal mining 5. 
Metalliferous mining *____ 
Quarrying and nonmetal- 
lic mining 
Crude-petroleum produc- 


Employment 





| 


49.1) 
| 95. 5| 
| 80.2 


SES 
BES 


~ 


50.9 


| 61.1 
90.0 
93. 1 


— Rr 





“a — 
ReRses ESE 


— 











AoCnoow OSD WN #NSO 


SESSss ese s 


Nwywo wt 








/191. 4/190. 3/195. 4 
139. 6) 137. 4/141. 3 


41.4) 51.1 
99. 6/117. 3 
81. 9) 85. 4 


51.8] 59.3 


49. 2! 
5| 122. 6|116. 4/119. 9| 
88. 3| 89.8, aa 


| 
| 61.5) 57.5) 55.8 


41.8} 35.9) : 


| l l l 
$2. 5/133. 8)135. 1/136. 6 39. 4/142. 4 
43. 3/145. 1/147. 5) 150. 57. 5/161. 2 
22. 1/123. 0/123. 2/123. 1122. 2/124. 6 


49.0) 48.3 
95.1) 94.! 
80.7) 81. 


46. 
93. 
SL. f 


6| 59. 
. 3) 90. 5} 
5| 89. 6) 
71. 
| 93. ¢ 


04. 

93. 5) 

7. 6|107. 9) 110. 
= 121.; 


d 
3 
0 
1 


. 0) 193. 
. 6) 235. 
39.0) . 8) 146. 


' 51.5! 56. 
117. 1/118. 2) 116. 7/118. 3) 122. 1/140 
3| 98.4) 99.1) 99. . 81102. 0/101. 


48.9] 52.0! 54.4] 58.1| 63.0! 65.1) 


| 


Aug. 


a 
145. 

65. 
27. § 


1 
l 
l 


| 
65. ¢ | 





64. 4) 64. 2 -e 64.8 

117. 0/118. 3)122. 9)120. 

115. 7)115. 2/115. 2/114. 
| 


tion 
Telephone and telegraph 7. 
Electric light and power 7 -_ - 
Street railways and 

busses 7 § 78.4) 78.5} 80.0) 80.5) 83. 
Wholesale trade . 9} 92.0) 91.6) 92.8) 91.8) 9 
Retail trade 7 ; . ‘ . 3} 98. 5|107. 8) 94. 
Year-round hotels 5 | 
Laundries § 


60.5) 61.5 
112. 7}116. 4/1 
111, 2)115.1)1 


2.0) 62.9) 62. 
120. . 0) 125. 3)126 
6113. 3. 6113. 6)113. 
| 

| 89.4) 91.0) 
91.0} 91.3) § 
93. 4| 91. 8| 
06. 6) 96. 
15. 2}117. 

7. 7|109. : 
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‘3-year average 1923-25=100—adjusted to preliminary 1939 Census.of Manufactures. See tables 9, 10, 
and 11 of December 1940 “‘Employment and Pay Rolls’ for comparable figures back to January 1919 for 
“all manufacturing’ and January 1923 for ‘“‘durable goods” and “‘nondurable goods.” 

?12-month average for 1929=100. Comparable indexes for wholesale trade, quarrying, metal mining, 
and crude-petroleum production are in November 1934 and subsequent issues of ‘Employment and Pay 
Rolls” or in February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. For other nonmanufac- 
turing indexes see notes 5, 6, and 7. 

‘Includes: Iron and steel, machinery, transportation equipment, nonferrous metals, lumber and allied 
products, and stone, clay, and glass products. 

‘ Includes: Textiles and their products, leather and its manufactures, food and kindred products, tobacco 
manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals and allied products, products of petroleum and coal, rubber 
products, and a number of miscellaneous industries not included in other groups. 

‘Indexes have been adjusted to the 1935 Census. Comparable series from January 1929 forward are 
presented in January 1938 and subsequent issues of the pamphlet. See also table 7 of October 1940 pam- 
phiet for revised figures for anthracite mining, February to September 1940. 

* See table 7 of February i941 ‘‘Employment and Pay Rolls’”’ pamphlet for revised indexes January 1938 
to January 1941. 

’ Retail-trade indexes adjusted to 1935 Census and public-utility indexes to 1937 Census. Not com- 
parable with indexes published in ‘Employment and Pay Rolls” a prior to January 1940 or in 
Monthly Labor Review prior to April 1940. Comparable series, January 1929 to December 1939, avail- 
able in mimeographed form. 
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JNEMPLOYMENT declined by 500,000 between August ang Ie of th 
September 1942 to a new low of 1,700,000 persons, according to returns He exPe? 
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Force. At the same time, however, employment dropped by 1,600,009 Mo 
and the total number of persons in the civilian labor force declined }y labor 
2,100,000. These developments were primarily seasonal in nature emplo 
reflecting the return to school of students who were working during amon; 
the summer months. Withdrawal of workers from industry to enter 9 200.0 
the armed forces also contributed to the declines in labor force and civilia 
employment totals. : 
[TABLE 
TABLE 1.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, by Employment Status and by Se «. 
April 1940—September 1942 — 
Estimated number (millions of persons) 
‘Bigg st Arete Ed of: eC) aimed 
Month Labor force Employed Unemployed 
| Total | Male | Female | Total | Male | Female | Total | Male | 
$4 ~ ied 6, Lie ba na Te i ~ iad abor | 
1940 14 t 
April... 53.9 | 40.6 13.3) 45.1] 341 1.0} 88] 65 25 te 
May....... | $4.7] 413) 13.4] 463) 35.3 11.0/ 8&4 6.0 55 J 
June | 56.2) 42.3) 13.9) 47.6 36. 4 11.2 8.6) 5.9 nploy 
July........ §6.9| 431) 138) 47.6] 36.8 10.8| 93] 63 14 t 
August ---.. 56.6 42.9 13.7| 47.7 36.9 10.8} 8&9] 6.0 25 t 
September 54.9] 41.5 | 13.4) 47.9] 36.7 1.2| 7.0| 48 55 
October... 54.4] 41.3] 131] 47.0) 362} 108) 7.4] 5.1 Unemp 
November 53.7| 41.1| 126| 46.3| 35.8] 10.5 7.4| 63 4t 
December | 584) 409) 125) 463) 35.7 | 10.6 7Z1| 6&2 25 t 
194! | | 
January__. 53.0; 40.7| 123] 453] 35.1 00.2) 7.71 56 
February _-- | §2.9 40.6 | 123} 45.7 35.4 | 10.3) 7.2 5.2 
March ..___. | 52.7] 40.4 123) 45.8) 35.4) 104]; 69] 50 
April. ..___. 53.5] 40.9| 126| 468] 362) 106] 67! 47 
May......_ 54.2) 40.9 13.3| 485| 37.0 1.5) 57) 39 All age 
June... | $6.2] 423 13.9| 50.2] 383 1.9/ 60) 40) 14 
July. ....-. 56.6 | 42.6 14.0} 50.9) 38.9 12.0 5.71] 3.7) 25 1 
iad apae Secaiteen al 56.4 | 42.4 14.0} 51.0} 388 12.2 5.4) 3.6 5 
September 54.8 | 41.0 13.8| 50.3} 38.0 12.3 45 | 3.0 
October... 64.1 | 40.4 13.7| 50.2] 37.9 12.3 39} 25 
November.. 54.1) 40.3 13.8| 50.2| 37.7 12.5 3.9| 26 
December. - - - 54.0 40. 2 13.8 50. 2 7.6 12.6 3.8 | 2.6 
All age 
tus 53.2| 40.0 13.2| 489] 37.0 11.9 4.3 3.0 | 14 
53.4| 40.0 13.4 | 49.4 7.2 12.2 4.0 2.8 25 
anf 54.5 | 40.0 14.5] 50.9 7.6 13.3 3.6 2.4 5 
cites 53.7| 39.8 13.9| 50.7] 37.8 12.9 3.0 2.0 | == 
beg AER 54.2| 40.0 142| 51.6] 384 13.2 2.6 1.6 
56.1 | 41.1 15.0} 533] 30.4 13.9 2.8 1.7 | All 
lee 56.8 41.6 15. 2 54.0 39.9 14.1 2.8 1.7 | the un 
ihe 56.2) 41.1 15.1| 540] 39.7 14.3 2.2 1.4 Un 
54.1 | 39.2 14.9) 524) 38.2 14.2 17) 10 i Pe 


























' Includes persons on public emergency projects. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 





The shift of students from summer jobs back to the classroom was 
reflected in the sharp drop in employment among persons 14—24 years 
of age. Among persons in the older age groups, employment actuilly 
increased by 500,000 between August and September (table 2). 

The September figures indicate a drop of 1 million in the number of 
persons working on farms. This decline in agricultural employment, 
which was in excess of seasonal expectations, accounted for mos' 0! 
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‘he decrease in total employment between August and September. 
However, the number of persons engaged in farm employment in 
september 1942 was still 100,000 higher than the number in September 
of the previous year. Similarly, nonagricultural employment, which 
experienced a decline of 600,000 between August and September, was 
up 2,000,000 over the level of a year ago. 

Most of the declines in both employment and the size of the civilian 
labor force occurred among themen. Between August and September 
employment declined by 100,000 among women, but fell by 1,500,000 
among the males. During the same interval, there was a decline of 
200,000 women in the labor force, while the number of men in the 
civilian labor force decreased by 1,900,000. 


[ante 2.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment, by Age 
Groups, August and September of 1940, 1941, and 1942 ' 
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1942 | 1941 1940 
| 
Labor-market status and age Lk ame eS Ce ee 
Sep- | , Sep- mret| SeP- — 
tember | August tember August) tember | Aucust 





Estimated number (millions of persons) 


55 years and over 
Employed j 

14 to 24 years____- 

25 to 54 years - 

55 years and over 
(nemployed 

14 to 24 years- 

25 to 54 years. 

55 years and over 


le ae 
a: 
Te & OI OOr 


cCON NWO ore 
Noe & WW 


noo 
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<< 


nt 


All age groups - _ __-- 
14 to 24 years. --_- 
25 to 54 years__. . ’ . 
55 years and over. . i 5 | 





Percentage distribution of unemployed 3 


AD din canecnécaoes iach eae 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0; 100.0| 100.0 | 
14 to 24 years - lal tap Pei bales phan ark teen — : 30.8 40.9; 35.9; 42.0) 38.1) 
25 to 54 years___ REE | Eee ens Ake ON 51.8 41.6) 46.1 42.4) 48.1) 
55 years and over. -......._--- sorties ileal 17.4 17.5 18. 0 15.6 | 13.8 





All data exclude persons in institutions. Persons on public emergency work projects are included with 
the unemployed. 
* Unemployed as a percent of labor force in each age group. 
* Percentages computed from unrounded numbers. 


Source: U, 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
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Conciliation and Arbitration 


Labor arbitration—principles and procedures. By John A. Lapp. New York 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 1942. 234 pp. $3.50. 
The material was developed from practical experience and is presented as a guid 
for persons engaged in the peaceful settlement of industrial disputes. 


Labor arbitration in wartime: Report of Industrial Arbitration Tribunal of Americar 
Arbitration Association, 1941. New York, American Arbitration Associa- 
tion, 1942. 23 pp. 


Mediation and arbitration of labor disputes, by State agency, in Indiana. By Harold 
Bruss Baker. Indianapolis, Butler University, 1942. 58 pp. 

Traces developments from 1897 to 1942 under the five State mediation law: 
and concludes that success has depended upon the assumption of responsibilit; 
by some person or persons for arbitration and mediation as a primary, cor 
tinuous task. 


Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of Province of British Columbia 
[Canada]. Victoria, Department of Labor, 1941. 47 pp. 
Outline of activities in 1940 of industrial conciliation and arbitration branc! 
of the provincial Department of Labor, under provisions of the statute, together 
with text of the statute and copies of regulations under it. 


La conciliacién y el arbitraje en Cuba. By Carlos M. Raggi. (In Revista « 
Trabajo, Ministerio del Trabajo y de la Comisién Nacional de Arbitra): 
Habana, January—April 1942, pp. 11-20.) 

Account of the development and present status of legal provisions for concilia- 
tion and arbitration of industrial disputes in Cuba, and a discussion of the met! 
of procedure and the character of the conflicts, with conclusions as to the valu 
of the legislation. 


Cost of Living 


Cost of living in 1941. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1942 
41 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 710.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Document: 
Washington. 


What is the cost-of-living index? Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1942. 10 pp. (Serial No. R. 1476, reprint from August 1942 Month) 


Labor Review.) 
Food and Nutrition 


Community feeding in wartime. By Barbara Drake. London, Victor Gollanc 
Ltd., 1942. 29 pp. 6d. (Fabian Society research series, No. 64.) 
Describes different types of community feeding centers in Great Britain 4 
developed during the war. Included are school canteens, works canteens, ©! 
gency feeding centers, and “‘British restaurants.” 


Food—a weapon for victory. By Bertram Fowler. Boston, Little, Brown « 
Co., 1942. 185 pp. $1.50. 
Presents a plan for feeding Europe after the war. 





Eprror’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in | 
should be addressed"to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were 
available, they havejbeen shown with the title entry. The amounts do not include postage, and a! 
are_subject to change. 
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Food consumption and dietary surveys in the Americas—results, methods. By 
Robert Morse Woodbury. Montreal, International Labor Office, 1942. 
64 pp. 35 cents. 

Report presented by the International Labor Office to the Pan American 
Sanitary Conference in Rio de Janeiro in September 1942, dealing with food 
consumption and nutrition and methods of dietary and food-consumption sur- 
vevs. A table of food-expenditure scales as used in certain family-living studies 
is given in an appendix. 


Nutrition and victory: Food problems in war and peace. By Erwin Pulay, M. D. 
London, Research Books, Ltd., 1941. 118 pp. 6s. ($1.50, Saunders, 
Toronto, 

The book treats all aspects of the nutrition question, emphasizing the importance 

{ protective foods and the utilization of vitamins. The relation of a proper food 

supply to increase in the resistance power of civilians as well as of fighting forces 

in the present war is stressed. 


Nutrition in industry. Ottawa, Department of Pensions and National Health, 
1942. 19 pp. 
Brief account of the facilities for providing food in Canadian war industries and 
suggestions as to facilities and kinds of food to be provided. 


The art and science of nutrition: A textbook on the theory and application of nutri- 
tion. By Estelle E. Hawley and Grace Carden. St. Louis, C. V. Mosby 
Co., 1941. 619 pp., diagrams, illus. $3.50. 

The first section of this volume deals with normal nutrition including the effect 
of the digestive processes on the different organs of the body, and discusses the 
lifferent food elements; the second section deals with food requirements under 
special econditions—youth, old age, etc. Another section treats of diet therapy 
for various diseases, and there is a comprehensive discussion of the choice, 
preparation, and serving of foods. 


Housing and Town Planning 


Housing for war workers. By Kathryn R. Murphy. Washington, U. 8. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1942. 21 pp. (Serial No. R. 1464, reprint from June 
1942 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Housing before the war and after. By M.J.Elsas. London, P. 8. King & Staples, 
Ltd., 1942. 69 pp., bibliography. 5s. 
Reviews the pre-war housing situation in Great Britain and outlines a plan for 
reorganization after the war. 


New towns after the war. By F. J. Osborn. London, M. J. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 
1942. 71 pp., illus. 4s. 6d. 
Concise restatement of the argument for building new industrial towns sur- 
rounded by country belts as part of the reconstruction program. 


The relation of tax delinquency in slum areas to the housing problem. New York, 

Citizens’ Housing Council of New York, Inc., 1942. 36 pp., chart. 50 cents. 

A study of the financial aspects of blight in a lower East Side area of New York 
City. Recommendations are based on the results of a research investigation. 


The role of the housebuilding industry. By Miles L. Colean. Washington, U. S. 
. National Resources Planning Board, 1942. 29 pp. 
Makes a case for a prompt and large-scale building program at the close of the 
war to satisfy the accumulated demand for housing and as an economic measure. 


State housing agencies. By Dorothy Schaffter. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1942. 808 pp. $7.50. 
Believing that there should be full State participation in the public housing 
program, the author has given the full history of State housing agencies and offers 
recommendations for attaining the objective of participation. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Annual report on industrial accidents in Illinois for 1941. Chicago, Llinois 
Department of Labor, 1942. Various paging, charts; mimeographed. 
Summary of industrial injuries reported in 1941 as compensable under Work- 
men’s Compensation and Occupational Diseases Acts, and of compensation cases 
closed in 1941, in Illinois. 
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How factory accidents happen. London, Ministry of Labor and National &..-\;,. 
1941. 33 pp., illus. (Vol. XXV.) 6d. 

Describes the manner in which a number of accidents happened in | 

factories involving power and transmission machinery, process mac 


lifting machinery, electrical plant, explosions and fires, gassing and poisning 
and other hazards. 


Safety for the worker. By Agnes Martocci. Washington, U. S. Of. 
iducation, Vocational Division, 1942. 12 pp. (Defense training 
No.1.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Suggested standards for industrial safeguards. Washington, U. 8. Departny.: , 
Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1942. Various paging, loos: 


illus. (Special bull. No. 7.) 65 cents, Superintendent of Docu ioe 
Washington. 
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Hazards to women employed in war planis on abrasive-wheel jobs. Washiigtoy. 
U. 8S. Women’s Bureau, 1942. 6 pp. (Special bull. No. 7.) _5 cent 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Workmen’s compensation in North Carolina, 1929-1940. By J. Maynard kcec 

Durham, N. C., Duke University Press, 1942. 198 pp., bibliography. 

Analysis of the North Carolina Workmen’s Compensation Act and i: 
ministration. 
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Industrial Hygiene 


Industrial fatigue. By Meyer Brown, M.D. Chicago, Zurich General Acciden; 
and Liability Insurance Co., Ltd., 1942. 18 pp., charts. 
The author defines fatigue and methods of detecting it and summarizes finding. 
of various investigators regarding causes and prevention of fatigue. 


Proceedings of sixth annual meeting of Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America 
Inc., Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., November 12-13, 1941. Pittsburgh 
Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, [1942?]. 171 pp. 

Fatigue, sickness absenteeism in industry, employment of the handicapped, 
tuberculosis in industry, and various protective measures for industrial workers 
were the subjects of some of the papers presented at the conference. 


References on industrial hygiene in relation to national defense and war. Compiled 
by National Health Library, New York City. (In Industrial Medicin 
Chicago, September 1942, p. 446; 50 cents.) 

Supplements the lists published in Industrial Medicine for April (p. 184) and 

May (p. 234), 1942. 


Prevention and control of hazards in radium dial painting industry. By L. f. 
Curtiss. (In Journal of Industrial Hygiene and Toxicology, Baltimor 
Md., June 1942, pp. 131-141; diagrams, illus.; 75 cents.) 

Discusses the hazards of radium dial painting and describes an instrument fo! 
measuring the radiation to which workers are exposed. 


The toxicity and potential dangers of toluene, with special reference to its mazimu 
permissible concentration. By W. F. von Oettingen and others. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Public Health Service, 1942. 50 pp., bibliography, charts. 
(Public health bull. No. 279.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents 


Washington. 
Industrial Relations 


Collective bargaining in the chemical industry, May 1942. Washington, U. > 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1942. 22 pp. (Bull. No. 716, reprinted withou' 
change from July 1942 Monthly Labor Review.) 5 cents, Superintenden' 
of Documents, Washington. 


Collective bargaining in paper and allied products industry. By Arnold W. Fruitki 
Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1942. 16pp. (Bull No. 70! 
reprinted without change from April 1942 Monthly Labor Review.) 5 «en' 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Military service and war-job clauses in union agreements. Washington, |. * 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1942. 22 pp.; mimeographed. (Indu-trs 
relations problems arising under war production, Memorandum No. 4. 
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Index (0 reference material on industrial relations. Ann Arbor, Mich., University 
of Michigan, Bureau of Industrial Relations, 1942. 32 pp. (Bull. No. 5.) 


strikes in 1941 and strikes affecting defense production. Washington, U. 8. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1942. 48 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 711, reprinted from 
May 1942 Monthly Labor Review, with additional data.) 10 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


Labor and Social Legislation 


state labor relations acts. By Mason C. Doan. (In Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomies, Cambridge, Mass., August 1942, pp. 507-559; $1.25.) 
The article describes the provisions of the State labor relations acts and examines 
and analyzes the experiences under them. 


Small loan laws of the United States. Newton, Mass., Pollak Foundation for 
Economic Research, 1941. 24 pp., map, bibliography. 4th ed. (Pollak 
pamphlet No. 37.) 10 cents. 

Gives in tabular form the rates and some of the provisions of the various State 
small-loan laws, and analyzes the small-loan situation of certain States. 


Evoluctén del derecho social en América. By Moisés Poblete Troncoso. Santiago, 
Chile, Editorial Nascimento, 1942. 480 pp., bibliography. 

Collection of studies dealing with the evolution of labor and social legislation 
in the Latin-American republics down to the end of 1940. Topics treated include 
wages, hours, labor agreements, paid vacations, work of women and minors, and 
other labor matters. 


Social legislation in Chile. By Francisco Walker Linares; translated into English 
by H. Loss, Carlton College, Northfield, Minn. (In Education, Boston, 
December 1941, pp. 218-222.) 

Summary of social and labor legislation in Chile, including the labor code. 

The article contains figures showing the number of labor organizations in Chile 

and their membership on January 1, 1941. 


La reglamentacién del trabajo en el nuevo Estado Espajiol. By José Pérez Serrano. 
(In Revista de Trabajo, Ministerio de Trabajo, Madrid, October 1941, pp. 
392-407.) 

This account of labor regulation in the new Spanish State analyzes legislation 
dealing with collective labor agreements, piece-work wages, vacations, vocational 
training, etc., the latest regulation considered being a Presidential order of 
June 14, 1941. 


Labor Organizations and Congresses 


American labor unions and the war. By Alfred Braunthal. (In Social Research, 
New York, September 1942, pp. 293-314; 75 cents.) 


Report of forty-first annual conference of Labor Party [Great Britain], Westminster, 
May 26-28, 1942. London, Labor Party, 1942. 183 pp. is. 3d. 


Report of proceedings of 738d annual [British] Trades Union Congress, held at 
Edinburgh, September 1-4, 1941. London, Cooperative Printing Society, 
Ltd., [19427]. 432 pp. 


Report of nineteenth session of All-India Trade Union Congress, Cawnpore, 1942. 
Bombay (N. M. Toshi, General Secretary), 1942. 80 pp. 1 rupee. 
Proceedings of the Congress with resolutions adopted and lists of affiliated 
unions and members. The text of the Congress’ constitution is appended. 


Personnel and Industrial Management 


The analysis of industrial morale. By Eliot D. Chapple. (In Journal of In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Toxicology, Baltimore, Md., September 1942, pp. 
163-172; 75 cents.) 

Describes factors of interorganization relationships and discusses the problem 
of organization engineering from the standpoint of both physiological and tech- 
nical considerations. 


Employees’ handbooks. New York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
1942. 16 pp., illus. (Studies in personnel policy, No. 45.) 

Diseusses the changes which have taken place in employees’ handbooks by 

which instead of a list of hard and fast rules these publications are used to estab- 
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lish a sane and understanding relationship between management and the noe, 
employee. Examples are given of the general contents and the form of presents. 
tion used by different companies. 


Foremanship fundamentals. By A. L. Kress. New York, McGraw-Hill Boo; 
Co., Inc., 1942. xix, 276 pp. $2.50. ‘ 
Basic fundamentals of the foreman’s job are covered, including methods , 
selecting and training employees, safety and accident prevention, wage-pay men; 
policies, handling of grievances, and collective bargaining. The second section of 
the book deals with the foreman and his production problems. 


Industrial management. By Arthur G. Anderson, Merten J. Mandeville, John \. 
Anderson. New York, Ronald Press Co., 1942. 612 pp., illus. $4.50. 
Revision of “Industrial Engineering and Factory Management” (1928) wit) 
special emphasis upon relations between industry and society as a whole. Ning. 
chapters are devoted to relations with employees. The book is intended to be , 
textbook for students of organization and management and is designed to precede 
specialized training in any management field. 


Manning and managing our arsenal: Proceedings of First Southern Californig 

Management Conference, held at California Institute of Technology, May 9 
“gg Stanford University, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1942. 49 pp. 
1. 

Some of the subjects of papers presented at the conference were current produ. 
tion problems, industrial relations and the foreman, methods study for the worker. 
the industrial supervisor’s responsibility in accident prevention, and women jy 
war industries. 


Principles of employment psychology. By Harold Ernest Burtt. New York. 
Harper & Bros., 1942. 568 pp. Rev.ed. $4.50. 

Survey of present-day psychological technique as it bears on problems « 
employment. Various types of mental, special-capacity, intelligence, vocational- 
aptitude, and trade tests are described and there is a chapter on job analysis, 
Reading lists are given on the various subjects treated. 


The theory and practice of job rating. By M. F. Stigers and E. G. Reed. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1942. 154 pp. $1.75. 

Describes a practical method of job rating. The subjects discussed include thy 
place of wages in an economies of abundance, the theory of wage calculation. 
job elements and their definitions, and procedures to be followed in the job 
analysis and rating plan. 


Post-War Reconstruction 


General bibliography on international organization and post-war reconstruction. 
By Hans Aufricht. New York, Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, 1942. 28 pp. (Bulletin, Vol. II, Nos. 5-6.) 10 cents. 


Post-war poverty and unemployment can be prevented. By T. W. Wyatt and D. 
Caradog Jones. Birkenhead, England, John Woolman & Sons, 1940. 22 pp. 
6d. 

If the increased productive capacity created by war is utilized the authors 
believe the post-war period can be made prosperous. 


Socialism, national or international? By Franz Borkenau. London, George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1942. 172 pp. 

A discussion of the role of labor in the post-war world. The author states that 
the victory of the United Nations will call for a reorganization in which Anglo 
American joint leadership will have to assume large responsibilities and that labor 
“has a chance of putting itself at the head of a move in that direction.” 


Strategy for democracy. By J. Donald Kingsley and David W. Petegorsky. New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1942. 342 pp. $3. ti 
The authors outline the measures for progressive post-war reconstruction Which 
they believe must be adopted at once to assure the defeat of fascism and to e-+'a- 
lish the basis for a lasting and democratic peace. 


The old world and the new society. London, Labor Party, [1942]. 31 pp. 3d. 
A report on the problems of war and peace reconstruction. Enumerates te 

changes the British Labor Party desires and cites reasons. 

Rebuilding Britain series: No. 1, Overture to planning, by F. J. Osborn; No. *, 


Britain’s town-country pattern (summary of report of Royal Commissii” 0" 
‘Distribution of Industrial Population); No. 3, Regional planning in En)iané 
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and Wales, by F. J. Osborn; No. 4, The war and the planning outlook, by 
William A. Robson; No. 5, Plan for living—the architect’s part, by Clough 
Williams-Ellis; No. 6, Industry and town planning, by Roland Pumphrey; 
No. 7, The land and planning, by F. J. Osborn; No. 8, Planning and the 
countryside, by F. J. Osborn. London, Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1941 and 1942. 
Various paging. 1 shilling each. 


_ Prices 


Retail prices of food and coal [United States], 1941. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1942. 35 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 707.) 10 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


Typical residential electric bills, East North Central States— Illinois, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, and Wisconsin—January 1, 1942. Washington, Federal Power 
Commission, 1942. 63 pp. 

Rates charged for residential electric service in communities of 250 population 
or more, presented in the form of typical net monthly bills. Similar reports for 
other geographic divisions, and for cities of 50,000 population and over, have been 
prepared by the Federal Power Commission. 


Prices in Canada and other countries, 1941. Ottawa, Department of Labor, 1942. 
25 pp., chart. 
Index numbers of retail and wholesale prices and cost of living in Canada and 
various other countries in 1941 and earlier years. 


Retail prices (notices) order [Great Britain], 1942. London, Ministry of Food, 
1942. . 
Part 1 lists retail controlled prices for merchants and part 2 lists foods included 
in the “points” rationing scheme. 


Standard schedule of prices [Great Britain], January 1942. London, Ministry of 
Works and Buildings, Central Council for Works and Buildings, 1942. 87 


pp. 
For use in standard type building and civil engineering work for quick calcula- 
tion of costs of labor and materials and making of measurements. 


Subsidies and price control. By Raymond F. Mikesell and C. Edward Galbreath. 
— Economic Review, Evanston, IIll., September 1942, pp. 524-537; 
.25. 

British and Canadian experiences in the use of subsidies are briefly described, 
and viewed as successful. Several circumstances in the United States are men- 
tioned as supporting the adoption of a policy of subsidies. It is held that on 
broad economic grounds subsidies are justifiable as a method of enabling high- 
cost producers who are not able to reduce their costs to contribute to war pro- 
duction without resort to higher prices, and also as a method of making it possible 
for persons with small earnings to obtain a more nearly equitable share of essen- 
tial cost-of-living commodities. 


Anuario estadistico correspondiente al afio de 1940 [El Salvador). San Salvador, 
Direccié6n General de Estadifstica, [19427]. 367 pp. 
Includes retail prices of various items of food, 1936-40, and of construction 
materials, livestock, etc., in early 1940. 


Production and Productivity of Labor 


Arranging shifts for maximum production. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1942. 8 pp. 


Production—a plan for war industry. By Hephestus Smith. London, New 
Statesman and Nation, 1942. 32 pp. 6d. 
A plan for achieving maximum production in Great Britain by rationalization 
and cooperation between employers and employed. 


War in the workshops. By Jack Owen. London, Lawrence & Wishart, [19427]. 


Discusses the responsibility of workers for putting forth their greatest effort 
in producing to win the war. 


Developments affecting productivity in cotton-goods industry. Washington, U. 8S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1942. 7 pp. (Serial No. R. 1470, reprint from 
July 1942 Monthly Labor Review.) 
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Productivity in slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 1919-41. Wash 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1942. 8 pp. (Serial No. R. 1460, ; 
from May 1942 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Sickness Insurance and Medical Care 


Efficacy and economy of medical and pharmaceutical benefits in health-ins rq», 
plans. Prepared by Edgardo Rebagliati for Inter-American Commitee ;, 
Promote Social Security. Montreal, International Labor Office, 1942. 9) 
pp. 


Formulating a disability program—an analysis of problems with special regard ; 
the situation in the United States. Prepared by A. J. Altmeyer for Inter. 
American Committee to Promote Social Security. Montreal, Internat iong! 
Labor Office, 1942. 39 pp. 


Protection of the people’s health through social insurance: Basic ideas for a gener, 
health program derived from a Chilean experience. Prepared by Julio bustcs 
A. and Manuel de Viado G. for Inter-American Committee to Promote Soci) 
Security. Montreal, International Labor Office, 1942. 20 pp. 
The subjects of the three reports listed immediately above constitute thre; 
items on the agenda of the Inter-American Conference on Social Security, hel; 
at Santiago de Chile, September 10—16, 1942. 


Some recent developments in voluntary health insurance. By Margaret C. Klen 
(In Social Security Bulletin, U. 8. Social Security Board, Washingto: 
August 1942, pp. 5-16; 20 cents.) 

The types of prepayment medical plans covered in the study include indus. 
trial plans, plans sponsored by State or county medical societies, physician-owned 
medical plans, consumer-sponsored plans, the plans developed by the Farn 
Security Administration, and hospitalization insurance. 


The intelligent consumer’s guide to hospital and medical plans. By Harold Masl\o 
New York, League for Industrial Democracy, 1942. 32 pp. 15 cents 
Describes briefly various voluntary hospital and medical-service plans. 


New York State’s public medical care program. By Lee C. Dowling. (In Nev 
York State Journal of Medicine, New York City, May 1, 1942, pp. 904-913 
also reprinted.) 

Description of the public medical-care program sponsored in New York. e:- 
clusive of New York City, by the State Department of Social Welfare and +! 

Medical Society of the State of New York. 


The aims and achievements of the Chilean Preventive Medicine Act. By Manuel di 
Viado G. (In International Labor Review, Montreal, August 1942, p; 
123-135; 60 cents.) 

Presents information on the background, principles, and working of the C}: Ica 

Preventive Medicine Act of 1938. 


The hospital services—a policy for the war and post-war period [Great Brit 
| Somerville Hastings. London, Victor Gollanez, Ltd., 1941. 2! py 
(Fabian Society research series, No. 59.) 6d. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 


Earnings and hours in the aircraft industry. By Robert A. Sayre. (In Manage- 
ment Record, National Industrial Conference Board, Ine., New ) ork 
August 1942, pp. 241, 242; charts.) 

The National Industrial Conference Board has expanded the coverage 
regular surveys of earnings and hours to include the aircraft industry, and pre- 
sents the first report for the industry in this article. Average hourly and week!) 
earnings and average hours worked per week per wage earner are shown (vr & 
wage earners combined; for male and for female workers separately; ard for 
unskilled, and skilled and semiskilled, male workers. 


Wage rates per hour for building trades in the principal cities. Chicago, B: 
Association of Chicago, 1942. Folder. 
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Wage ates of farm labor, per day and per month, with board and without board, 
566-1942. (In Crops and Markets, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 

r ashington, May 1942, pp. 114-119; July 1942, pp. 150-155; 10 cents each.) 
The = issue of Crops and Markets contains average monthly rates for each 
state, by year, from 1866 to 1922, inclusive, and by quarterly periods from January 


1923 to Ap ril 1942. The July issue presents a similar compilation of average 
jaily rates, to July 1942, 


Wages and hours of union motortruck drivers and helpers, June 1, 1941. Wash- 

‘jngton, U.8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1942. 6lpp.,chart. (Bull. No. 705, 

r printed from February 1942 Monthly Labor Review, with additional 
data.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Wage structure of motor-vehicle industry. By Harold R. Hosea and George E. 
Votava. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1942. 49 pp. 
Bull. No. 706, reprinted without change from Monthly Labor Review, 
February and March 1942.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, 


'nion wages, hours, aa working conditions in printing trades, June 1, 1941. 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1942. 81 pp., charts. (Bull. 
No. 708, reprinted from December 1941 Monthly Labor Review, with addi- 
tional data.) 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Incentive-wage plans and collective 1 ainin Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, 1942. 18 pp. ull. No. 717, reprinted from July 1942 
Monthly Labor Review, with additional data.) 


Wartime Conditions and Policies 


Los contratos de trabajo y el servicio de la defensa nacional. By E. Herz and I. 
Bessling. (In Revista de Trabajo, Ministerio de Trabajo, Madrid, Novem- 
ber 1941, pp. 663-677.) 

Discussion of the relation of the labor agreement to national defense, with 
respect to the return of employees to their former employment after military 
service, in 19 countries; and of payment of wages during military service in several 
of the countries. 


Wartime controls in Canada. Ottawa, Department of Munitions and Supply, 
Economies and Statistics Branch, 1942. 35 pp.: mimeographed. 
Deals principally with controls exercised by the Wartime Industries Control 
Board and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, as of February 20, 1942. 


Mobilization of industry and labor in Great Britain. Washington, U. 8. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1942. 16 pp. (Serial No. R. 1469, reprint from July 
1942 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Wartime transference of labor in Great Britain. [By Elizabeth Mayer Johnstone.] 
Montreal, International Labor Office, 1942. 163 pp. (Studies and Reports, 
Series C, No. 24.) $1. 

A first-hand study of wartime transference of labor was made by the author, 
who ties in a description of the machinery with information as to how the system 
has actually worked. 


Women in Industry 


Women’s work in the war. Washington, U. 8. Women’s Bureau, 1942. 10 pp. 
(Bull. No. 193.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
Gives data on extent of women’s employment on war work, types of jobs filled 
by women, control of industrial home work in wartime, standards for lighting 
war-production plants, and war emergency acts affecting women in manufacturing. 


Needed—women in aviation. By Dickey Meyer. New York, Robert M. McBride 
& Co., 1942. 219 pp., illus. $2. 

Deseribes the many occupations in which women can serve in the aviation in- 
dustry—on the assembly line, in the cockpit, at desks and radio transmitters, 
and at the making of weather maps; outlines the qualifications required; and gives 
practical suggestions as to how to prepare for and obtain aviation jobs. 
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Railroads recruit women workers. By Marie Deems. (In Railway Age 
delphia, Pa., September 5, 1942, pp. 375-377; 25 cents.) 

Account of what the railroads are doing to recruit and train woman wor ers ;, 
take the place of men drafted into active service. The kinds of work in whjq: 
women are being trained and used, and the increasing need of woman workers for 
these and other types of work on the railroads of the country, are discusse. 


Mobilization of woman-power: Planning for part-time work [Great Britgiy) 
London, Ministry of Labor and National Service, 1942. 12 pp. 7 
The pamphlet deals with arrangements to be made in home and plant. dis. 
cussing difficulties that arise in maintaining some of the staff on part time, shows 
the usual wages and hours for part-time work, and lists types of work on whic: 
women are being successfully employed. : 


Training and service for girls. London, Board of Education and Scottish Educa. 
tion Department, 1942. 17 pp. 
- Covers training and relation of women’s work to the war effort in Grea: 
ritain. 


Phils. 


Women fall in: A guide to women’s work in wartime. By Edith Summerskilj 
London and Melbourne, Hutchinson & Co., Ltd., [1941]. 48 pp. 64d. 

Guide to the new fields of wartime activity open to women in Great Britai: 
and a tribute to their creditable response in courage, action, and endurance. 


General Reports 


Labor in the world today: A list of books and pamphlets selected by the readers 
advisers of the New York Public Library, 1942. New York, Public Librar; 
1942, 8 pp. 


The municipal year book, 1942: The authoritative résumé of activities and statistical 
data of American cities. Edited by Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting. 
ao International City Managers’ Association, 1942. 685 pp., maps. 

8.50. 

Developments during 1941 in the fields of housing and of public health and 
welfare are shown, accompanied by lists of agencies and publications furnishing 
information on these subjects. The section of the volume devoted to municipal 
personnel includes data on salaries in 1942 of chief officials in cities of over 10,00 
population, by population group. 





Southern labor in wartime. By Labor Research Association. New York, Inter- 
national Publishers Co., Inc., 1942. 30 pp. 

Relates to labor conditions in the South, and includes data on war industries 

absentee ownership of industry, Negro workers, wages, living costs, and unionism 


The Australian economy during war. By R. G. Menzies. Adelaide, Universit; 
of Adelaide, 1942. 30 pp. 
Lecture delivered on July 6, 1942, giving the speaker’s views of the economic 
problems arising during the war. 


The Belgian Congo—reservoir of the Allies. By Arthur Wauters. Londo: 
Belgian Office of Information, 1942. 50 pp., illus. 
Brief summary of the history of the Congo and of the economic, social, an¢ 
labor policies pursued in the colony. 


Formosa today. By Andrew J. Grajdanzev. New York, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, International Secretariat, 1942. 193 pp., bibliography, map. $! 
Analysis of the economic resources and development of Formosa, showing the 
effects of Japanese domination for nearly half a century and the importance of the 
island as a major base for the Japanese attack on the islands of the Far East. 


A picture of India. By Edwin Haward. London, Spottiswoode, Ballantyne é 
Co., Ltd. [printers], 1942. 47 pp., map, illus. fees 
Account of the country and its people, steps toward giving the country Domi 
ion status, structure of the Government, social welfare, and economics an‘ 
industry. 


Economic development of the Netherlands Indies. By Jan O. M. Broek. New 

a Institute of Pacific Relations, International Secretariat, 1942. 165 pp 

Describes the islands and their people, industrial development, foreign trade, 
recent changes in economic policy, and post-war prospects. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1942 
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Housing in 138 defense areas. 


During the 32 months ending with August 1942, approximately 936,000 new 
jwelling units were provided in 138 defense areas included in the Defense Housing 
survey. Of these, about 212,000 were financed publicly and nearly 724,000 
vere financed by private sources. Although complete data are not obtain- 
able, at least 50,000 additional dwellings were made available through conversion 
or alteration of existing structures. 

The defense-housing units privately financed in the areas covered by the 
Defense Housing Survey formed 48.4 percent of the total nonfarm dwellings so 
fnanced in 1940, the percentage rising to 51.6 in 1941, and 61.1 in the first half 
of 1942. The number of dwelling units constructed per 10,000 of population was 
highest in the Pacifie States and lowest in the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States. Page 1203. 


Wartime wages and manpower in. farming. 


Comparisons of farm and nonfarm wages throw light on the supply of farm 
labor. The farm wage rate in July 1942 was 61 percent higher than in July 1939, 
but the average daily rate without board on farms in July 1942 was $2.45 in 
contrast to the entrance wage of $5.08 earned for an 8-hour day by the average 
adult male common laborer. Farm rates per day without board ranged in July 
1942 from $4.85 in Washington to $1.15 in South Carolina, a much wider varia- 
tion than in the rates of adult male common labor. The general farm wage rate 
in July 1942, not adjusted to cost of living, was about double the rate in the 
parity period (1910-14), but the rates of various types of nonfarm workers ranged 
from three to four times as high as in the parity period. The trend of farm 
wages per unit of farm output after the parity period was much below the trend 
f prices paid by farmers. Page 1111. 


Injuries in the iron and steel industry. 


General increases both in the actual number of accidents and in their frequeney 
1 relation to man-hours of employment occurred in the iron and steel industry in 
1941. The proportion of injuries resulting in death or permanent total disability 
remained unchanged. The proportion of injuries resulting in permanent. partial 
disability declined from 10.2 to 8.4 percent, and the average time lost from tem- 
porary disabilities declined from 28 days per case in 1940 to 26 days in 1941. 
\ltogether, occupational injuries in the 1,852 reporting departments of the indus 
'ry resulted in an economic-time loss of 2,149,548 man-days. An analysis of the 
accident, experience of the industry as a whole and of the various departments is 
given in an article on page 1191. 


Earnings in aircraft-engine plants. 


Straight-time hourly earnings of first-shift workers in aircraft-engine plants 
averaged $1.039 in May 1942. The earnings of workers in individual occupa- 
tions ranged from an average of 62.9 cents for learners and 80.0 cents for packers 
to $1.404 for floor molders. Approximately three-fourths of all first-shift workers 
were in jobs averaging $1 an hour or more. Page 1230. 


Labor sitwation in western lumber industry. 


An acute shortage of labor has developed during 1942 .in logging and sawmill 
establishments of the western United States. Experienced woodsmen and mili 
workers are being drawn to higher-paid war jobs and to the armed forces. During 
the active summer season separations averaged almost 15 percent per month, 
while it became increasingly difficult to obtain replacements. Production of 
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lumber, consequently, has not increased in accordance with the growing 
occasioned by the war. The Government is attempting to relieve the siti 
various measures designed to encourage longer working hours and to 
employment in the industry. Page 1125. 
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Manpower-control policies in Great Britain. 


Nearly three-fourths of the population of Great Britain between the ages of |, 
and 65 was engaged in full-time work for the nation in one capacity or another in 
the autumn of 1942, in addition to millions of part-time volunteers. Less {h,, 
3,000,000 persons, including the sick, crippled, and aged, were not engaged ;, 
the war effort. With mobilization of manpower reaching the limit and worke, 
engaged for a long workweek, the only possible means of increasing productio, 
lies in the reduction of absenteeism and greater individual output. The measype 
adopted by the British to make the most economic use of the labor force anq ;, 
mitigate individual hardships are described in an article on page 1134. 7 


Earnings in the manufacture of miscellaneous metalworking machinery 


Average earnings in plants manufacturing various types of metalworking 
machinery increased about 11 cents an hour between August 1939 and the spring 
of 1942. At least half of this increase was the result of extra payments for over. 
time and night work. Exclusive of such extra payments, hourly earnings of day. 
shift workers in the more important occupations averaged 82.1 cents in 1942 
About a fourth of the workers were in occupational groups showing average ear». 
ings above $1 per hour. Page 1236. 


Effects of Canadian price ceiling. 

Imposition of the Canadian price ceiling has prevented substantial price jp- 
creases in the first year of operation, according to an official Canadian Goverp- 
ment statement. osses in efficiency were avoided that would have resulted ; 
workers had struggled for higher wages and the inflationary process had gained 
momentum. Emphasis has shifted from the obvious problems of pricing to th 
underlying problems of supplying materials and, most important of all, manpower, 
Inflationary tendencies became apparent in the summer of 1941. Without th 
price ceiling it is estimated that the rise in the index would have been 1 percent 
monthly between last November and August of this year, whereas the actual 
increase was 1 percent for the 10 months. eilings were established at the highest 
prices in the base period, September 15 to October 11. Page 1156. 


Insurance against intermittent unemployment in Ireland. 


Compulsory insurance was established in Ireland, providing for compensatio: 
for intermittent unemployment in the building trades, by a recent law. The 
Ministry for Industry and Commerce is given authority to include other trades 
if he deems them “insurable employment.” Weekly contributions from em- 
ployers and workers are provided for. Page 1167. 


Earnings in the manufacture of food-products machinery. 


Average hourly earnings in plants manufacturing various types of food-products 
machinery increased 17.8 cents—from 67.3 to 85.1 cents—between August 193? 
and the summer of 1942. Part of the increase was due to increased payment: 
of overtime; the actual increase in rates is estimated at about 11 cents an hour. 
The average workweek increased by over 8 hours. About a seventh of the mal 
workers were in occupations with average earnings of over $1 per hour; approx'- 
mately a sixth were in groups averaging less than 60 cents an hour. Page 124! 


Union scales in the building trades. 


Journeymen in the building trades in 75 cities had union scales of wages averag: 
ing $1.556 per hour, as of July 1, 1942. Helpers and laborers’ rates averaged 83.° 
cents. For the whole building-trades group the average was $1.362. The above 
rates represent an increase of 5.6 percent for journeymen as compared wit! 
June 1, 1941, of 10.0 percent for helpers and laborers, and of 6.3 percent for 4! 
building-trades workers combined. é 

Weekly working hours permitted under collective agreements averaged 39.) 
on July 1, 1942—39.2 for journeymen and 40.3 for helpers and laborers. [he 
40-hour week was by far the most commonly provided for, covering 82.4 percent 
of the trade-union members. Page 1251. 
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WARTIME WAGES AND MANPOWER IN FARMING 
By Wirt Bowpen, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


ABOUT one out of four workers on farms is a hired worker, the others 
being classified as family workers, including farm operators. Estimates 
of farm employment for 1942 indicate slight declines from the pre-war 
vears. On October 1, 1942, for example, the number was 11,921,000 
as compared to 12,241,000 on October 1, 1939. Most of this decline 
of 2.6 percent, however, was in the group of family workers. The 
number of hired farm workers was 3,268,000 on October 1, 1942, as 
compared to 3,280,000 on October 1, 1939.! 

The decline in number of farm workers was small, but there was 
nevertheless a serious shortage of workers in 1942. The estimated 
volume of farm production was 18 percent greater in 1942 than in 
1939.2 War conditions called for still larger production and also 
for changes in the types of farm products. Farmers found it neces- 
sary to hire an increasing proportion of inexperienced workers. 
Reports of the§Department of Agriculture’s crop correspondents 
indicated, for October 1, 1942, a record low in the supply of workers 
available for hire, the supply being much below the demand.* 

The problem of the farm-labor supply is of course a part of the 
veneral problem of manpower in production and in the armed forces. 
The shortage of farm labor, however, is connected in a peculiar way 
with farm wages. The farmers have failed to prevent a decline in 
the number of hired workers in spite of exceptional wartime increases 
in wages, and one of the causes was the relatively low level of pre-war 
farm wages. 


Comparison of Farm and Nonfarm Wages 


In October 1942, after the exceptional wartime increases in farm 
wages, the average daily wage without board was $2.76. The July 
average was $2.45. The working time probably averaged not less 
than 10 hours per day. The hourly wage thus averaged less than 
25 cents in July and less than 28 cents in October. 

In July 1942, the hourly wage of section men in steam railroad 
transportation averaged 53.3 cents, or, on the basis of an 8-hour 

'U. 8. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Farm Labor Report, April 14 
and October 16, 1942. This report, issued each month, gives monthly employment statistics and 
quarterly wage rates. 

?U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The Farm Income Situation, 


September 1, 1942, p. 17. 
my. 8. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Farm Labor Report, October 
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jay, $4.26 per day. The unweighted average entrance rate of adult 
male common laborers in 13 industries in July 1942 was 63.5 cents 
yer hour or $5.08 for an 8-hour day. This average covers 9 manu- 
‘aeturing industries, 3 public utilities, and building construction. The 
soure, Which differs from the weighted average for 20 industries, was 
computed for the purpose of maintaining comparability to the averages 
for earlier years in the series reflecting the trend of hourly entrance 
rates since 1926. The wage rate of unskilled road-construction labor 

Federal-aid projects) at the same date averaged 59 cents per hour, or 
4.72 foran 8-hourday. The union rate of building laborers on July 1, 
(942, averaged 78.8 cents per hour, or $6.30 for an 8-hour day. (See 
chart 1.) 

Most of the workers in the four nonfarm groups are adult males. 
some women and comparatively young workers are employed on 
farms, and farmers in reporting wage rates presumably give some 
weight to the rates paid to these workers. The workers in the four 
nonfarm groups, however, are almost all unskilled, and many farm 
workers are at least semiskilled. The importance of skill in farming, 
little recognized when there is an abundant supply of workers, becomes 
apparent when farmers have to do their own work or employ inex- 
perienced workers. 

The manufacturing industry with the lowest average wage in July 
1942 was the cottonseed oil, cake, and meal industry. Earnings in that 
industry in July averaged 41.0 cents per hour, or $3.28 for an 
s-hour day, in contrast to $2.45 per day without board on farms in 
July and $2.76 in October 1942 for about 10 hours of work. If farm 
wages are limited to the States where the cottonseed-oil industry is 
mainly located, the contrast is much more marked. The manufac- 
turing industry with the next lowest earnings was the shirt and collar 
industry, the figure for July 1942 being 51.4 cents per hour, or 
$4.11 for an 8-hour day. Other comparatively low average earnings 
were 52.6 cents in men’s furnishings and 52.8 cents in knitted under- 
wear and in cotton goods. The lowest industry averages in non- 
manufacturing industries in July 1942 were 38.6 cents per hour (not 
including perquisites) in year-round hotels, 48.2 cents in laundries, 
and 51.4 cents in general merchandising. 

Employers covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act were required, 
after October 24, 1939, to pay not less than 30 cents per hour, this 
figure applying (with minor exceptions such as learners) to all em- 
ployees. The minimum in a large number of industries has been 
raised to 40 cents by administrative action under the law. Under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, the minimum daily wage, assuming 
an 8-hour day, was $2.40 after October 24, 1939. Thus, the lowest- 
paid workers under the Fair Labor Standards Act received for 8 hours 
of work, as early as October 1939, about the same amount as the 
average hired farm worker obtained for approximately 10 hours of 
work in July 1942. Most workers subject to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act receive at least $3.20 for an 8-hour day. 

Farm workers receive some compensation in the form of perquisites. 
The estimated value of all perquisites, including board, is about 25 to 
30 percent of the total wage bill. Most of the perquisites go to 





‘U. 8. De ment of Agriculture. Income Parity for Agriculture, Part II, Section I (Preliminary), 
The Cost of Hired Farm Labor, p.5. Washington, 1939. 
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workers whose wages include board, and especially to the regy},, 
workers who are hired by the month. In percentage form, the diffe. 
ence between total wages including perquisites and total cash Wages 
is not greatly in excess of the difference between the averag: wage 
without board and the average wage with board. The value of per. 
quisites received by workers who are paid by the day, without boar, 
probably averages less than one-tenth of their cash wage. Perquisite; 
also add to the earnings of some nonfarm workers, as hotel employee 
railroad section men in some areas, and workers in retail-trade estab. 
lishments.’ If the ween daily wage of hired farm workers jg jp. 


creased by 10 percent, a liberal estimate, the farm wage is still fa, 
below nonfarm cash wages. 


Regional Differences in Farm and Nonfarm Wages 


The regional range of farm wage rates is much greater than that o 
the wages of snaked industrial workers. This is no doubt in part 
reflection of the varying degrees of skill required in farm work. Thus. 
dairying and sheep raising require more skill than cotton growing. 
However, the job requirements of many farm workers, even in areas 
of the simpler farm specialties such as cotton, are not less exacting 
than those of skilled or at least semiskilled nonfarm workers. ’ 

The highest State average farm wage per day without board in 
October 1942 was $6.10, in Washington, and the lowant was $1.25, in 


South Carolina (table 1). Thus, the highest average was about five 
times as large as the lowest average. This difference was greater than 
the maximum difference in July 1942, when the highest State average 
($4.85, in Washington) was 4.2 times as large as the lowest average 


($1.15, in South Carolina). The difference in July 1942 was greater, 
in turn, than the maximum difference in July 1939, when the highest 
State average ($3.05 per day, in Rhode Island) was 3.8 times as larg: 
as the lowest average ($0.80 per day, in South Carolina). 

State figures of nonfarm wages are available only in limited fields. 
Reports of hourly entrance rates of adult male common laborers in 
20 industries in the fields of manufacturing, utilities, and construction 
afford the most extensive regional comparisons with farm wage rates, 
and these entrance rates show a much smaller range. The highest 
State average in July 1939 was 62.9 cents, in Washington. Th 
average rate in that State was 2.4 times as large as the lowest State 
average, 26.2 cents, in Georgia. 

Hourly wage rates of unskilled workers on Federally aided road- 
construction projects are available by Census geographic divisions 
The highest regional average for road construction in July 1942 (95 
cents per hour in the Pacific States) was 2.3 times as large as the 
lowest average (41 cents in the East South Central and also in th 
West South Central States). (See table 2.) The highest regional 
average for farm work per day without board in July 1942 ($4.56 per 
day in the Pacific States) was 3.2 times as large as the lowest average 
($1.42 per day in the East South Central States). In July 1939, th 
regional range of rates for unskilled work in road construction was 
approximately the same as in July 1942. In farm work, the range 0! 
rates was wider in July 1942 than in July 1939, when the highest 
average ($2.71 per day in the New England States) was 2.6 times 4: 


5 Particularly the privilege of buying at a discount. 
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large as the lowest average ($1.04 per day in the East South Central 
States). The two geographic divisions with the lowest farm wage 
rates in July 1939 (the East South Central and the South Atlantic) 
had the smallest increases between July 1939 and July 1942. 


taste 1.—Farm Wage Rates per Day Without Board and Hourly Entrance Rates of 
Adult Male Common Laborers, by States 
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' Arranged in descending order of farm wage rates as of July 1, 1942. 

‘Unweighted averages of 20 industries (16 manufacturing industries, 3 public utilities, and building 
construction). See Entrance Rates of Common Laborers, July 1939, in Monthly Labor Review, December 
1939 (pp. 1452-1454). 

'U. 8. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Farm Labor Report, October 


16, 1942, and earlier issues. The daily rate divided by 10 gives the hourly rate, closely comparable to the 
futrance rate (first column). 
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TaBLe 2.—Farm Wage Rates per Day Without Board and Hourly Rates of L nskiljo, 
Road-Construction Labor on Federal-aid Projects, by Regions, 1939 and 1942 
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!U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Farm Labor Report, | 
1940, and July 14, 1942. 
? Data from the Public Roads Administration of the U. S. Federal Works Agency. 


Wartime Changes in Farm Wage Rates 


The general index of farm wage rates, when adjusted for seasona| 
variation, was 61 percent higher in July 1942 and 75 percent higher 
in October 1942 than in July 1939. The farm wage rate most near\) 
comparable to other wage figures, such as those of railway section 
men and common laborers in manufacturing, is the farm rate per daj 
without board. This wage rate, not adjusted for seasonal variation. 
was 54 percent higher in July 1942 and 74 percent higher in Octobe: 
1942 than in July 1939. 

These increases are greater than the advances in other major fields 
of employment.“ Between July 1939 and July 1942, section men in 
railroad maintenance work obtained increases averaging 30 percent: 
The average hourly entrance rate of adult male common laborers i 
13 manufacturing, construction, and public-utility industries ros: 
27 percent. The average hourly wage rate of building laborers ros 
20 percent. Unskilled workers in road building on Federally aided 
projects obtained on the average a 37-percent rise.” In manufacturing 
as a whole, average hourly earnings rose 33 percent. The rise in 
bituminous-coal mining was 22 percent. In most of the nonmanv- 
facturing industries the increases were smaller than in bituminous 
coal mining. 

The general increase in farm wages from 1939 to 1942 was excep- 
tionally large and the increases in most of the States were larger than 
the rise in hourly earnings m other major employments. There were 
significant variations, however, in the extent of the increases (se: 
table 1). The smallest rise in the daily wage without board was 2) 
percent (in Rhode Island), and the largest advance was 87 percen' 
(in the State of Washington). With two exceptions (Texas and 
Oklahoma), the increases in the States with below-average wages 
in 1939 were smaller than the increase in the country as a whole 


* From wage stat istics compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
’ From wage statistics compiled by the Public Roads Administration of the Federal Works Age: 
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Relatively large percentage increases occurred in farm wages from 
1939 to 1942, but the actual levels of farm wages were exceptionally 
low, 28 indicated above, even after these increases. In addition, 
‘here had been lags in farm wages before 1939. 


Changes in Farm and Nonfarm Wages, 1909-39 


The adoption of the years 1910 to 1914 as a parity period in price 
and income policy gives major importance to trends of wages as well 
as prices since that period. The term “parity” applies to the prices 
received by farm operators in relation to prices paid by them, and also 
‘o the incomes of persons on farms in relation to the incomes of persons 
not on farms. 

Indexes of farm wages are available for the years of the parity period, 
that is, 1910-14. Index of wages in various nonfarm employments 
chart 2 and table 3) are based on data for years when wages were 
approximately the same as in the parity period. The weighted average 
farm wage rate in 1939 was 23 percent higher than in 1910-14, and 
the rate per day without board was 10 percent higher. The general 
rate (without adjustment for seasonal variation) was 102 percent 
higher in July 1942 than in 1910—14, and the rate per day without 
board was 73 percent higher. 


TABLE ince = in Farm Wage Rates and in Earnings of Nonfarm Wage Earners 
rom the 1910-14 Parity Period to 1939 and July 1942 





Index 
numbers 


Wage group Base period! |-——;——- Nature of data 


July 
1939 1942 











Hired farm workers:? 
8, Ee So f 1910-14 123 Weighted average of wage rates per 
month and per day 
Day workers without board : 1910-14 110 3 | Wage rates per day without board 
Railroad section men and extra gang- 1914 272 | 356 | Average hourly earnings 
men.’ | 
Unskilled road-construction workers ¢. | 1915 | 210 | Hourly wage rates, Federal-aid 
projects. 
Building laborers..........._..-. 1910-14 | § 301 360 | Union hourly wage rates. 
Manufacturing (all wage earners) 1909 and 1914 | 310 | 409 | Average hourly earnings. 
Mining (anthracite, bituminous-coal, | 1909 and 1914 | 261 | 315 | Do. 
and metalliferous). 
Steam railroads (class I) 3. .....----| 1909 and 1914 300 | 343 Do. 














! The years 1910-14 are defined for purpose of farm policy as a price and income parity period. Lack of 
complete data for these years on some of the nonfarm wage series makes necessary the use of figures for 
slightly different periods. 

7U Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Farm Labor Report, Oct. 16, 
142. The farm wage rates are monthly or daily rates, but since the hours of work on farms have undergone 
relatively little change, the comparison with trends of nonfarm hourly earnings is affected only to a slight 


}. 8. Interstate Commerce Commission. Statistics of Railways, 1910, 1915, and Wage Statistics, year 
1939 and July 1942. 
ay from the Public Roads Administration of the U. 8. Federal Works Agency. 
uly. 


In contrast to these figures of farm wages is the average hourly 
wage of section men and extra gang men in railroad maintenance work. 
The average in 1939 was 172 percent higher than in 1914, and in 
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July 1942, 256 percent higher than in 1914.8 The hourly rate of 
ynskiled workers in road construction (Federal-aid projects) was 110 
percent higher in 1939 and 195 percent higher in July 1942 than in 
1915. The union average hourly rate of building laborers was 201 
percent higher in July 1939 and 260 percent higher in July 1942 than 
» 1910-14. The general average of the hourly earnings of all wage 
earners in manufacturing industries was 210 percent higher in 1939 and 
309 percent higher in July 1942 than the average of the years 1909 and 
1914. The corresponding increases in coal and metal mining were 
161 percent and 215 percent, and in steam railroads, 200 percent and 
243 percent. 

The lag in farm wages after 1909, as compared to the earnings of 
factory workers, is apparent from estimates of the average yearly 
earnings Of the two groups. The average factory worker earned in 
1909 about twice as much as the average hired farm worker. The 
farm average was lower in 1933 than in 1909 but the factory average 
was much higher, so that the farm worker earned only about one- 
fourth as much as the factory worker. The farm worker’s earnings 
rose more than those of the average factory worker after 1933, but in 
1941 the average farm worker still received only about one-third as 
much as the average factory worker. (See table 4.) 


TaBLE 4.—Average Income of Hired Farm Workers as Percentage of Average Income of 
Factory Workers, 1909 and 1914-41 
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' Income includes value of perquisites. U.S. Department of ee. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics, Net Farm Income and Income Parity Summary, 1910-41, Washington, 1942, p. 23. The 1909 figure 
is from Income Parity for Agriculture, Part II, Section 1, The Cost of Hired Farm Labor, p.5. The annual 
wage bill is divided by the average number of hired farm workers as estimated by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and published in Crops and Markets, January 1941, p. 5, with revisions in the 
July 1942 issue, p. 149. 

?Computed from Bureau of Laber Statistics and Census of Manufactures data on total pay rolls and 
average number of wage earners. Part-time factory workers are included, as are part-time farm workers in 
computing the averages for farm workers, but in each case the number of wage earners is the average of 
12 reporting periods and not the total number receiving wages. 


‘Comparable figures are not available before 1914. It is known, however, that wages were higher in 1914 
than in 1910-14. Thus, the use of the 1914 figure gives an underestimate of the percent of change after the 
parity period. Hourly earnings rose more, however, than daily or weekly earnings, for working time in 
1914 averaged about 10 hours per day and in 1939 about 8 hours. The figures of increases in hourly earnings 
iD Other nonfarm employments as well as section work are, for the same reason, not wholly comparable to 
the figures of farm wages, which are daily or monthly rates. Daily hours of work on farms, however, have 
undergone slight change, and the trend of daily rates of farm workers has therefore been similar to the trend 
of their hourly earnings. 
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The comparisons of the average yearly wages of hired farm work¢., 
and factory workers are affected by such circumstances as Variatig,; 
in the hours of work and the amount of part time. Hours of wo, 
fell sharply in manufacturing but appear to have undergone |ittj, 
change in farming. Comparisons of the annual averages therefo,, 
fail to show the real extent of the lag of farm wage rates after 1910-), 


Lag of Nonfarm Wages in Parity Period 


Nonfarm wages rose much more after the parity period of 1910-1, 
than farm wages and also more than the income of farm operators 
This relative rise of nonfarm wages appears to have been in part , 
mort of the comparatively low levels of nonfarm wages in the parity 
period.” 

The average wage of factory workers in the census years 1909 and 
1914 was 22 percent higher than their average wage in the census 
year 1889 and 24 percent higher than in the census year 1899. Th 
average of farm wage rates in the years 1909 and 1914 was 49 percen; 
higher than the average in 1889 and 45 percent higher than th 
average in 1899. The average of the prices received by farmers fo 
their products in the years 1909 and 1914 was 46 percent higher thay 
the average in 1889 and 60 percent higher than the average in 1899: 

Indications of the lag of factory wages in relation to farm income i) 
the parity period are to be found also in the trend of farm operator 
real income per unit of farm production and in the trend of factor 
workers’ real wages per unit of output in manufacturing. =: "She! - 
of farm prices to cost of living (roughly, the farmer’s real price or 
income per unit of output) was below the ratio of the parity si riod 
(the 1910-14 average) in every year from 1878 to 1908 except in 188) 
to 1884. Real farm income per unit of output, was about one-tift! 
below the 1909 and 1914 average in 1899, and about one-sixth below in 
1879 and 1889. In contrast, the real factory wage per unit of output 
was about 35 percent above the 1909 and 1914 average in 1899, and 
from 50 to 60 percent above in 1879 and 1889. 

Thus, the current index numbers of farm income and factory wages 
when based on the parity period, are to be interpreted in the light o! 
the relatively low levels of factory wages in the parity period. 


Farm Wages and Prices 


The price received or the price paid by the farmer is the amount Li 
receives or pays per bushel of wheat or gallon of milk or pair of shoes 
or ton of fertilizer. The farmer and those who work for him now hav 


* The lag of nonfarm wages in the parity period has been noted by various writers, as W.I. King, in Wea! 
and Income of the People of the United States (New York, 1915), pp. 167-169, and John G. Black, in Parit) 
Parity, Parity (Cambridge, 1942), p. 74. 

10 An index of the average farm wage rate per month is in U. 8. ~) 5 artment of Agriculture’s Reli 
and Adequacy ef Farm Wage Rate Data (p. 24), by R. F. Hale and L. cng nete (WwW ashingtor, rc 
Factory wages per worker are obtainable from the censuses of manufactures, U. S. Bureau of the 
Farm income, price, and production indexes are in U. S. Department of pr FL. s Technical Bullet 
No. 703, Gross Farm Income and Indices of Farm Production and Prices in the United States, 1869-1¥ i, 
Frederick Strauss and Louis H. Bean (Washington, 1940). 

11 The index of farm prices is the index adjusted for changes in the inventories of livestock, in U.S. Der 





ment of Agriculture’s Technical Bulletin No. 703 (see footnote 10), p. 142, table 79, and the correspon fing 


index of production is on p. 126, table 61. The index of factory wages per unit of output is derived from 
Bureau of the Census data on factory wages and the Federal Reserve Board index of production in manu 
facturing. Real income per unit and real wages per unit are measured by the use of the index o! 
living constructed by the Federal] Reserve Bank of New York. 
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to devote only about three-fifths as much time as in the parity perio, 
(1910-14) to produce the same amount. When a change in prices ; 
compared to a change in wages, it is desirable, therefore, to expres 
the comparative trends of wages and prices in terms of wages paix 
per unit of output, corresponding to unit prices. 

From the parity period to 1941 the trend of farm wages per un); 
of farm production was consistently below the trend of prices paid 
by farmers for all items except labor (chart 3 and table 5). In 194) 
the cost of hired farm labor per unit of output was 12 percent aboy, 
the 1910-14 average, and the index of prices paid for nonlabor items 
was 34 percent above the 1910-14 average. 


TABLE 5.—Indexes of Cost of Farm Labor, Prices Paid by Farmers, and Cost of Factor, 
Labor, 1914-41 


[1910-14= 100] 





| i} j 

Cost of | Prices paid i] | Cost of Prices paid! ._, 
Cost of fac- |} | hired farm | by farmers | ©° 

Year labor per | forallitems| 

unit of except - 

| output ! labot ? 


| hired farm | by farmers : 1} 
Year | labor per | forall dl oe, \| 
| unit of except | Pe t ; 
output ! output 


122 | 
118 | 
128 


| | 

1914 : gx || 1932. 

1919 76 209 || 1933......... | 

1923 x 174 || 1934... 

RENE ay : 171 || 1935 130 
1925... 35 | | 1936. | 128 
1926... 57 || 1987... 104 | 134 | 











1927 te ; 53 || 1938___..__- 103 127 | 
1928 ___ 31 | _, Sa 97 125 | 
errs 38 | , || 1940 a 96 
_ oe 23 | Zo 2ed.....i... 112 

"ORR 


126 
134 | 





' Index of total farm wages (from Bureau of Agricultural Economics’ wage estimates in Net Farm Incor 
and Incon e Parity Summary, 1910-41, p. 23) divided by index of farm production (published by Bureau 
Agricultural Economics in Farm Income Situation, September 1942, p. 17). 

Farm Income Situation, September 1942, p. 17. 

* Index of pay rolls (from Census of Manufactures and Bureau of Labor Statistics data) divided by ind 
of production (constructed by the National Bureau of Economic Research for period from 1910 to 1939 ar 
extended to 1941 by use of the Federal Keserve Board index). 


Manufactured goods form a large part of the items purchased }) 
farmers, and factory wages in turn form a large part of the cost 0! 
manufactures. In every year from 1925 to 1941, the cost of factor 
labor per unit of output was lower, as a percentage of the averag 
cost in the base period (1910-14), than was the average of the prices 
paid by farmers as a percentage of the parity average. 


Farmers’ Real Net Income and Factory Workers’ 
Real Wage Per Unit of Output 


The changes in the real net income of farmers per unit of farm pro- 
duction since the parity period (table 6) indicate that farm income has 
not kept pace with the increase of productivity in farming. In every 
year from 1923 to 1942, the real net income of farm operators per unit 
of production was lower than the 1910-14 average. The index of the 
real factory wage per unit of output shows a small decline, as compared 
to the corresponding index of farm income, during the early thirties, 
when farm prices fell more rapidly than factory wages. The factory- 
wage index also shows a relatively small rise in 1941. The real factory 
wage per unit of output, like the real net farm income per unit 0! 
output, failed, up to 1941, to keep pace with the rise in labor 
productivity. 
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TapLe 0.—Changes in Real Net Farm Income and Real Factory Wage Per Unit of Output, 
1914-41 


[1910-14= 100] 
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Indexes of rea] net in- | | Indexes of real net in- 
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Computed from U. 8. Department of Agriculture data: net income datain Net Farm Income and Income 
Parity Summary, 1910-41, p. 4; farm production data in The Farm Income Situation, September 1942, p. 17; 
snd price data (the index of prices paid by farmers for family living) in Agricultural Statistics, 1941, p. 555, 
snd The Agricultural Situation, October 1942, p. 24. 

? Computed from Bureau of Labor Statistics and Bureau of the Census pay-roll data, Bureau of Labor 
Statisties cost-of-living data, and the National Bureau of Economic Research production index extended 
beyond 1939 by use of the Federal Reserve Board production index. 


The high degree of variability of farmers’ real net income per unit of 
output is an indication of the basic farm problem of unbalanced and 
unstable farm prices. It was largely for the purpose of dealing with 
this problem that the parity policy was adopted. The farmer in bad 
times ordinarily stays on the farm, produces, and takes lower prices. 


Many wage earners, in contrast, lose their jobs entirely in bad times 
but the wages of those who keep their jobs are not affected by the dis- 
placement of others. Thus, the farm operator’s characteristic problem 


is price instability, and the industrial wage earner’s peculiar hazard is 
unemployment. 


TaBLe 7.—Variations in Employment of Farm Family Workers and of Industrial 
Workers, 1914-41 


[1910-14= 100] 
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'U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Crops and Markets, January 1941, p. 5, and July 1942, p. 149. 
_? Industrial workers are here limited to those in manufacturing, mining, and steam railroad transporta- 
tion. For sources and methods of computation, see Monthly Labor Review, September 1940, p. 536. 
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The variability of industrial employment is in striking contrast to 
the relative stability of farming (table 7). The employment of indus- 
trial workers has risen and fallen to such an extreme degree as to 
counteract in large part the advantages of the comparatively stable 
real wage of workers who keep their jobs i in periods of depression 


Farm Wages and the Wartime Supply of Farm Labor 


One of the causes of the comparatively low levels of farm wages 
has been the instability of farm prices and of the incomes of farm 
operators. A major object of the parity program was the remedying 
of this instability, but the benefits to hired farm workers were indirect 
and dependent on the ability of the workers to take advantage of 
improved farm conditions for obtaining higher wages and better living 
conditions. Hired workers who depend primarily on farm employ- 
ment for their living were unable to obtain increases in wages compar- 
able to the rise, since the parity period, in the incomes of farm oper- 
ators or the wages of nonfarm workers. 

In normal times, hired farm workers who depend primarily on their 
wages for a living have to meet the competition of a large number of 
temporary workers mainly dependent on income other than farm 
wages. Members of farm families and of town and village families 
near farms obtain farm jobs in slack periods of their usual work and 
in school vacations, the wages thus received merely supplementing 
other income. During factory shut-downs and periods of unemploy- 
ment, many nonfarm wage earners look for jobs on farms. 

Farm conditions are relatively unfavorable to organized self- help 
by hired farm workers and to their joint action in the form of collective 
hargaining. Laws for protecting workers, such as legislation for safe- 
guarding their right to organize and bargain collectively, minimum- 
wage laws, unemployment and old-age insurance systems, and even 
workmen’s compensation laws, do not as a rule apply to hired farm 
workers. In many areas, farmers depend largely on migratory work- 
ers, and these workers are often unable to maintain such elementary 
rights as voting, keeping their children regularly in school, and taking 
part in normal community life. 

Some of the causes of the low levels of farm wages as compared to 
nonfarm wages and other forms of income may not be subject to 
control. Other causes, if understood, are remediable and are of great 
importance because of their immediate bearing on the most effective 
use of labor resources in meeting the Nation’s wartime needs and 
because of their relation to the continuing problem of maintaining a 
fair allocation of income to the various groups that contribute to 
national production.” 





‘2 The major sources of information regarding wartime problems and policies in the field of farm labor are 
the hearings and reports of the Tolan Committee of the House of Representatives, a select committee in- 
vestigating labor migration. See also the fall issue, 1942, of Land Policy Review, published by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, an issue devoted to the farm-labor prcb- 
lem, and Backgrounds of the War Farm Labor Problem, prepared by a committee of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies and the Farm Security Administration (Washington, 1942). 








LABOR SITUATION IN WESTERN LOGGING 
CAMPS AND SAWMILLS’? 


Summary 


THE inability of the lumber industry to increase production to keep 
pace with the heavy war demand is generally imputed to a shortage 
of labor. There has been an accelerating rate of emigration from 
the forests and sawmills to the armed forces and to war industries. 
Production in 1942 is expected to be about 17 percent below military 
and civilian requirements. The labor shortage in the western pro- 
ducing area is the result of many different factors, the principal one 
being the low wages prevailing in the lumber industry as compared 
with war industries competing for the same labor supply. Labor 
turn-over has increased to the unprecedented height of about 15 
percent per month. 

The Government has taken several steps to combat the labor 
shortage. These include the following: (1) The War Production 
Board ordered a minimum workweek of 48 hours in all logging 
camps and sawmills in the Pacific Northwest. (2) The Office of 
Price Administration adjusted price ceilings on logs to allow for the 
increased costs of overtime production in logging camps in the 
Douglas fir region. (3) The War Manpower Commission intro- 
duced an employment-stabilization plan in 12 Western States, 
requiring any worker desiring to leave the lumber industry to obtain 
a certificate of separation from the United States Employment 
Service. The plan was designed to check random job switching 
among workers. (4) The National War Labor Board created a com- 
mission with power to decide all labor disputes in the industry in 
5 Western States, in an effort to stablize labor conditions. 


Production in the Industry 


Wood, traditionally plentiful in the United States, has become a 
critical material during 1942. The lumber industry is faced with an 
accelerating demand for wood, coupled with a diminishing rate of 
production. The heavy demand is generated by the war effort. 
In addition to the large amount of lumber needed for Army and Navy 
construction, there is an extremely active demand for lumber for 
defense housing, farm and factory expansion, and highway and 
bridge construction. The supplies that are being sent to the 
armed forces and the Lend-Lease allies require boxing and crating. 
The substitution of wood for scarce metals in ships, aircraft, and 
essential civilian articles has opened new markets requiring addi- 
tional lumber. The War Production Board estimates total lumber 
requirements at 38 billion board feet for 1942. This compares with 
the production of 33.1 billion board feet in 1941; 28.9 billion board 
feet in 1940; and 25.0 billion board feet in 1939.’ 





1 Study initiated in the Bureau’s Occupational Outlook Division by Harold Wool; article prepared by 
Matilda R. Sugg. 

2 All data on lumber production, orders, and stocks used in this report are from the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Total lumber production in the United States for the first 9 months 
of 1942 was 23.1 billion board feet, 7.8 percent below production in 
the corresponding period in 1941. Even if production in the last 3 
months of 1942 can be brought up to the 1941 level, which is not 
likely, total production in 1942 will be less than 31.5 billion board 
feet, or about 6.5 billion board feet short of eaiadaainie. The 
industry is attempting to meet the increased requirements for luim- 
ber by depleting the stocks it haa at the beginning of 1942. 

This report examines the lumber situation in the western produc- 
ing area, which accounted for almost one-half of the total lumber 
production in the United States during 1941.2. The western produc- 
ing area is divided by pature into three distinet regions, all producing 
species of softwood lumber: (1) The Douglas fir region extends 
from the crest of the Caseade Mountains to the Pacific, covering 
the western portions of Washington and Oregon. The predominant 
species of the region is Douglas fir; other species of importance are 
Sitka spruce, western hemlock, and western red cedar. The Douglas 
fir region in 1941 furnished 26.7 percent of the total lumber produc- 
tion in the United States. (2) The western pine region covers the 
eastern portions of Washington and Oregon, all of California except 
the redwood belt along the coast, all the Mountain States, and a small 
part of South Dakota. Two-thirds of the output of this region ts 
ponderosa pine; other species of substantial proportions in the area 
are Idaho white pine, sugar pine, larch, and Douglas fir. The 
western pine region accounted for 18.3 percent of the total lumber 
production in 1941. (3) The California redwood region covers a 
narrow belt extending over 9 foc on the California coast. The 
principal species is the redwood, but some Douglas fir is produced as 
well. The output of this region in 1941 comprised 1.6 percent of the 
United States total. 

Total production of lumber in the Douglas fir region was 8.8 billion 
board feet in 1941; 7.4 billion board feet in 1940; 6.8 billion board feet 
in 1939. Production has climbed steadily since the low point of the 
depression—3.1 billion board feet in 1932. Even under the impetus 
of war, however, production has not reached the 1929 peak of 10.1 
billion board feet. The Douglas fir region produced 2.5 percent 
more lumber in the first 9 months of 1942 than in the same months 
of 1941 (table 1). By making inroads into stocks, the shipments of 
lumber increased 8.6 percent above those of 1941. The unbalanced 
supply-demand situation is indicated by the fact that the relation of 
unfilled orders to stocks increased steadily, until at the end of Sep- 
tember unfilled orders were about twice as large as stocks The ex- 
planation lies in the tremendous importance of Douglas fir as construc- 
tion and aircraft material, pontoon lumber, ship decking, and plywood, 
and also of Sitka spruce and hemlock as aircraft material. 

Although the situation is not so serious as in the Douglas fir region, 
a similar unbalanced supply-demand relationship exists in the western 
pine and California redwood regions. Production during the first 9 
months of 1942 was slightly be low that of the ¢ orresponding months of 
1941 in the western pine region and was only 2.5 percent above the 





According to the Census of Manufactures, the average monthly employment in 1939 in logging and 
sawmill establishments in the area was 100,215 wage earners, or 34.8 percent of the total number of wag« 
earners in the industry in the United States. Logging includes establishments engaged primarily in 
the production of logs, bolts, and timber products such as hewn crossties, poles, posts, hewn mine tim 
bers, wheel and handle stock, and excelsior stock. Sawmills include establishments primarily engaged 
in producing rough lumber, shingles, lath, veneer, and cooperage stocks 
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1941 level in the California redwood region. In both sections unfilled 
orders have been increasing steadily in relation to stocks on hand. 

Thus, the production of lumber in 1942 did not keep pace with the 
increased demand occasioned by the war. Yet present plant capacity 
is generally considered sufficient to produce as much as 40 billion 
board feet per year, and there are sufficient accessible timber stands 
from which to cut this much or more. The factors limiting produc- 
tion are (1) unfavorable weather, (2) inability to replace equipment, 
particularly tires, and (3) a shortage of labor. 

In the fall and winter of 1941-42, the entire Northwest had bad 
weather which hindered forest operations to such an extent that the 
production of logs was seriously impaired. Log inventories in the 
spring of 1942 were at the lowest point in 5 vears. 

The majority of the logs in the western producing area are hauled 
from the forests to the mills by tractors and trucks. Operators have 
been unable to replace and repair worn-out equipment. Production 
has been handicapped by a shortage of trucks, tractors, and tires, 


and also of saws and cables. However, an optimistic note regarding 


thisproblem was sounded recently by Arthur Upson, chief of the Lum- 
ber and Lumber Products Branch of the War Production Board as 
follows: 


Up to a few months back I think the Lumber and Lumber Products Branch 
was not as liberal as it should have been in recommending adequate preference 
ratings for the needed equipment, repair parts, and operating supplies for the 
industry. I believe this situation has been corrected and that ratings are being 
granted in all cases where essentiality is shown.‘ 


Tape 1.— Lumber Preduction,’ Shipments, and Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks in 
the Western Producing Area, 1941 and 1942. by Regions 


[In million board feet] 





Douglas fir region Western pine region California redwood region 
Relation Relation Relation 
of of of 
Year and quarter unfilled unfilled unfilled 
Pro- Ship- orders Pro- Sbip- orders Pro- Ship- orders 
duction) ments to ducticn| ments to duction! ments to 
stocks, stocks, stocks, 
at end of at end cf at end of 
quarter quarter quarter 
1G41 
Percent Percent Percent 
First quarter 2,141 2,116 84.3 SSS 1,212 31.5 113 122 19.9 
Second quarter 2, 147 2, 301 97.1 1, 677 1, 562 39.4 129 142 26.58 
Third quarter 2, 286 2, 326 85. 1 2, 048 1, 853 27.0 151 15] 19.0 
Fourth quarter 2, 236 2, 128 85.2 1,451 1, 500 24.5 129 117 17.1 
1942 
First quartet 2,034 2, 097 95.9 S00 1, 287 4 122 133 1 
“econd quarter ? 353 2, 655 141.1 1, 634 1,675 fl.4 139 165 31.6 
Vhird quarter 3, 351 2, 572 149.0 2,013 1,*47 38.6 142 17% 10.0) 





Includes all lumber cut in the three regions. 


General Labor Situation 


The major factor limiting the production of lumber is the shortage 
of labor. There has been a continuous drain of both skilled and 


unskilled labor away from the forests and mills by the Selective 





‘ Address delivered on September 25, 1942, before forty-fifth annual convention of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, Chicago, Ill. 
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Service Act, by enlistment in the armed forces, and by the attraction 
of higher-paid jobs in shipbuilding, aircraft, and construction. The 
emigration of experienced workers has not only reduced employment, 
but has also resulted in a substantial decrease in productivity. The 
labor shortage is most severe in the forests, where the logging oper- 
ations have been so affected that there has been an inadequate supply 
of logs for the sawmills. In the sawmills the labor shortage has 
resulted in an inability to process even the restricted supply of logs. 
In the Douglas fir region, the shortage of labor became apparent 
at the beginning of the active spring season. Employment during 
the first 4 months of 1942 was above the level reached during the 
corresponding months of 1941. However, instead of the expected 
seasonal increase, the index of employment declined each month 
from June through September 1942 (table 2). 


TABLE 2.— Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Logging and Sawmill Establishments 
in the Douglas Fir Region and the Western Pine Region 


[Average 1935-39= 100] 





7 





' Douglas fir region | Western pine region 
Year and month nn - 
Employ- | | Employ- . 
ae Pay rolls | tee Pay rolls 










| 


Annual average index: 


_ 
= 
ad 
wo 


a [rae - ; 100.7 | 108. 6 | 104.8 

a oi aa naan 107. 6 120.7 | 112.6 | 123, 2 

SS seas ‘ ‘ : 116.9 149.9 | 116.9 145. 4 

Monthly average index: 

1941—January-.-_____- , ; 109. 0 | 130.0 | 5.4 107.9 
February - - - 111.3 | 140.6 | 95. 4 107.0 
March. --- 114.8 | 142.6 | 99.9 | 112.5 
April - - anim 118. 2 150. 4 | 111.0 128.7 
May. — ‘ 113.9 134. 6 121.0 | 145.7 
June... , 115.6 | 144.4 125. 5 | 164.9 
July. ; 121.9 | 156.0 130. 9 162. 1 
August _ - 122.7 | 173.8 | 133. 1 180. 4 
September 122. 1 165.7 | 132. 3 176. 7 
October -- 121.4 169.8 | 130. 4 176. 1 
November 117.1 146.7 | 119. 6 148. 7 
December 115. 2 144. 1 108, 2 | 134. 4 

1942—January -_- ; , 115.5 147.3 97.1 122. 7 
February - 117.1 | 159.9 | 97.7 132. 2 
March 117.2 163.7 | 101.7 | 135. 7 
April___- 117.9 167.9 111.7 152.0 
May... , 114.6 172.4 120. 2 164. 9 
June 113.1 | 183. 4 124.9 190. 9 
July ! - 111.5 | 175.0 129. 7 197.6 
August !__ 110.3 183. 1 132. 4 215.0 
September ! ’ 108. 5 181. 2 126. 6 203. 5 





! Subject to revision. 


Employment in the western pine region was maintained at a 
fairly high level during 1942. The small reduction in the output of 
lumber in the region (table 1) was the result of declining efficiency 
because of a high labor turn-over and the utilization of inexperienced 
recruits rather than because of a decrease in the number of employees. 

Employment indexes for the California redwood region are not 
available. Although the labor supply in this region was adequate to 
maintain production at the 1941 level during the first half of 1942, 
the logging camps and sawmills experienced a considerable loss of 
skilled workers during the summer. As a result, production of 
lumber declined in August and September. 
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Relative Wage Level in Lumber Industry 


The war industries in the Pacific coast area, to which a large percent- 
age of lumber workers have gone, not only have a higher basic hourly 
rate of pay than the lumber industry, but also work longer hours, 
paying time and a half over 40 hours a week and double time for work 
on Sundays and holidays. Furthermore, the evening shift is paid a 
differential of 10 percent and the night shift one of 15 percent. The 
real difference in wages, then, is most clearly seen in weekly wages. 
During July average weekly earnings in the sawmills and logging indus- 
st were $38.83 in the Douglas fir region. This compares with the 


following average weekly earnings in shipbuilding and aircraft: 
Shipbuilding: 
California - - _-- oan en $54. 91 
CE ccvccsctencccaccenses fab On 
Washington__.______________-~ 55. 32 


Aircraft: California. _________- _. 44,92 


In an effort to compete with the war industries, the lumber industry 
has raised wages to the highest level in the history of the industry. 
The indexes of employment. and pay rolls (table 2) show that pay rolls 
have increased substantially in relation to employment. The weekly 
average wage of $38.83 in July 1942 shows about a 25-percent increase 
above wages prevailing in 1941 and roughly a 40-percent increase over 
those of 1940. Further wage increases by the lumber industry were 
limited by the price ceilings on logs and lumber. The wage raises were 
largely ineffective, however, in holding the labor force against the 
attraction of war industries. Apart from the wage question, the ship- 
yards and aircraft plants appeal to the workers because of the steadi- 


ness of the work as compared with the seasonal employment in the 
lumber industry. 


Labor Turn-Over Rates 


DOUGLAS FIR REGION 


The net change in employment as shown by the employment indexes 
actually conceals the real labor problem. The most alarming aspect 
of the labor shortage is revealed by the labor turn-over rates. An 
examination of table 3, showing labor turn-over rates in logging camps 
and sawmills in the Douglas fir region, furnishes striking evidence of 
the complexity of the situation. 

Quits —In July 1942, more than 15 percent of the workers"in the 
Douglas fir region voluntarily left their jobs in the sawmills and 
forests. The principal reason for this was undoubtedly the differ- 
ences in wages between the lumber industry and other industries in 
the area. It is estimated that 50 percent of the men leaving the 
industry found employthent in war industries.° 

Discharges.—It is significant that the discharge rates shown in 
table 3 are also higher in 1942 than in 1941. It is obvious that em- 
ployers would make every effort to use all available manpower. The 
fact that the discharge rate shows a rising trend is evidence that 
many of the inexperienced workers who tried to work in the lumber 
industry were unable to perform the exacting tasks required. It 





5 From address by Arthur Upson, chief of the Lumber and Lumber Products Branch of the War Produc- 
tion Board, at Chicago, Il., September 25, 1942. 
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perhaps also indicates an indifference to the job on the part of the 
workers who know that other jobs are easily available. 


TasBie 3.--Monthly Laber Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Workers) in Sawmills and Logging 
Camps in the Douglas Fir Region, January 1941 to August 1942 
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| Ineludes military separations. 


Lay-offs.—The lay-off rates are lower in 1942 than in 1941. The 
pressure of heavy demand has helped to avoid the usual seasonal lay- 


offs. The lay-offs that did occur were probably in those mills which 
were forced to suspend operations temporarily because of the shortage 
of logs. In some cases in the forests, the inability to replace skilled 
workers resulted in a necessary lay-off of workers. Whatever the 
reason, any lay-off is likely to result in the permanent loss of workers, 
and is therefore avoided if possible. 

Total separations.—The average total separation rate in the first 
8 months of 1942 was 14.29 per 100 workers. The magnitude of the 
problem is clear when this rate is compared with the monthly average 
total separation rate in all manufacturing industries of 6.02 for Jan- 
uary through August 1942. The highest monthly rate experienced 
in the Douglas fir region was 18.38 the peak reached in July. 

Accessions.—The accession rate in 1942 represents a maximum 
effort on the part of employers to recruit workers. In 1941, even 
though the separation rates were already at a high level, accessions 
were higher throughout the active season. The majority of accessions 
even then were replacements for lost workers. During 1942 separa- 
tions have exceeded accessions every month but January and June. 
The high rehiring rate in January is caused by the reopening of some 
establishments after a midwinter shut-down, and is complementary 
to the high lay-off rate in December. It is significant that the 
majority of the accessions in 1941 and 1942 were new recruits rather 
than persons rehired. Although there are marked fluctuations in the 
percentage of new hirings to total accessions, the trend is definitely 
upward, indicating that fewer and fewer men with experience are 
available. The usual policy has been to hire new workers through 
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the unions or at the gate. In past years there has been a reservoir of 
migratory workers in Washington and Oregon upon which the lumber 
industry depended for a large. proportion of the extra workers needed 
during the busy season. Reports from both States in 1942 indicate 
that this source of supply has disappeared. 

The most serious difficulties were faced in replacing forest workers 
in the Douglas fir region. The timber in this region is large, ranging 
up to diameters of 15 feet and heights of 200 feet. The felling of these 
trees is dangerous. Certain key occupations in the woods require : 
high degree “of skill which can be attained only after years of expe- 
rience. Workers with experience in other forests where the trees are 
smaller cannot easily transfer their skill to the larger trees because of 
the difference in methods. In order to obtain labor, employers have 
relaxed their hiring specifications as to age and physical fitness until 
almost any man, even with a slight physical defect, is accepted. 

The sawmills are hiring women in some of the lighter occupations. 
However, as most of the work in the sawmill is heavy work, requiring 
great strength, the hiring of women js practicable only to a limited 
degree. The exact extent of the use of women is not known, but 
reports ® from the region indicate that more and more women are 
being utilized. 


WESTERN PINE AND CALIFORNIA REDWOOD REGIONS 


Labor turn-over rates for the Western pine and California redwood 
regions are shown together in table 4. Clearly, the heart of the prob- 
lem is again the extremely high quit rate. Although wage rates have 
been increased in an effort to compete with the war industries,’ total 
separations reached a peak of almost 16 percent in August, represent- 
ing the loss of a large segment of the experienced labor force. Acces- 
sions exceeded separations from February through July. 


TABLE 4.— Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Workers) in Sawmills and Log ang 
Camps in Western Pine and California Redwood Regions, January 1941— August 1942 





Miscel-| Total 


| , Total 
Year and month Quits | P's Lay- |‘lane- | separa-| Rehir-| New | sccas. 
charges offs : ings hirings : 
ous + tions sions 
194! 
January 0. 44 44 . 10 ». 22 6.41 1.94 1. 2 3.18 
February 1.08 15 $. 62 1 5. 29 3. OS 1.94 5,02 
March 1.86 6 3.00 1s 5. 50 1.99 3. 66 8. 65 
April a 2. 38 23 1. 26 24 4.10 “4 7.02 10. 96 
May 2.93 + Is 79 32 1. 23 2.47 1.93 7.40 
June 3. 10 44 1.09 is 1. 82 1.73 | 7.03 8.77 
July 4.29 5a 83 31 6. 02 L. 20 7.79 &. OY 
August 4.77 34 90 49 6.51 1. ON 5. 68 6.76 
September 6.01 41 2.94 33 168 1.10 6. 61 7.70 
October 4.45 37 1.51 32 » 50 Os Mees 5.75 
November 2. 50 SO) 5.74 32 9. 36 1.41 ». 62 1.08 
December 47 3S 6.6) 1.07 10. 54 Vz 2. 2Y >. 20 
1942 

January 2. 85 21 4. 21 sO R16 24 1.51 S. U4 
February 4.29 27 1.76 1. 07 7.39 2. 47 4. 20 7. 66 
March ° 5.31 . 2 2. 20 1.14 8.04 2. 8! 7.93 10. 75 
April - 9. 84 i) | 97 1.09 12. 41 3. 02 11. 59 14. 61 
re 3 10.17 = 48 1, 24 S1 12. 71 1.07 | 12.3 14. 26 
June_._.____- 9. 34 54 1. 24 1. 05 12. 21 1. $6 14. 32 15. 8 
July 11. 5&8 Dy . 34 1. 5S 14. 22 2.01 12. 45 14. 46 
15. 96 1, 32 13. 62 14.95 


August __. 13. 00 . 63 . 2 1.71 





! Includes military separations. 





6 American Lamberman, Chicago, September 5, 1942, p. 57 
’? Average weekly wages in the western pine region increased from $30.63 in July 1941 to $36.92 in July 1942, 
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Government Action 


In September 1942, the Government, recognizing the stringency of 
the labor shortage in the lumber industry, took various steps designed 
to combat this shortage. The first such action was taken by the Office 
of Price Administration with regard to the west coast logging industry. 
Price ceiling on logs had been in effect since the issuance of Maximum 
Price Regulation ‘No. 161 on June 20, 1942. Labor cost is a large 
percentage of the cost of producing logs. Because of this fact, logging- 
camp operators, even though aware of the desirability of increasing 
hours worked in the forests, maintained that under the price ceilings 
then in effect they could not afford to pay penalty overtime rates, as 
required by the Fair Labor Standards Act, for work over 40 hours." 
Accordingly, the Price Administrator on September 4th, ordered two 
important revisions in the price regulations governing the industry: 
(1) An overtime addition system was established which provided 
additions to the maximum price of all species of logs in the Douglas fir 
region, by individual firms operating 48 hours or more. (2) An 
upward adjustment was ordered in the maximum price of hemlock, 
white fir, and noble fir logs; and maximum prices were set on new 
aircraft grades of hemlock and noble fir logs. 

The overtime additions allowed by the order were fixed high enough 
to allow for all the increased costs caused by overtime production. It 
was expected that the order would encourage maximum utilization of 
the available labor, and would therefore result in a more steady supply 
of logs to the sawmills. The sawmill operators had maintained that 
a sufficient supply of logs would eliminate temporary shut-downs 
resulting from the log shortage and would therefore justify the higher 
prices. By October 23, 151 logging firms had quelified as overtime 
producers and as a result were permitted by the Office of Price 
Administration to add to their maximum prices.’ 

The chairman of the War Production Board, on September 12, 
1942, ordered the establishment of a 48-hour week in all logging 
camps and sawmills of the Pacific Northwest. The 48-hour week 
had already been in effect in some establishments of the industry on 
a voluntary basis. This action of the War Production Board made 
the increased workweek compulsory for all lagging camps, and for 
all sawmills when they had a sufficient supply of logs. Enforce- 
ment of the order was entrusted to the Western Log and Lumber 
Administrator at Portland, Oreg. The 48-hour week requires pay- 
ment of time and a half for 8 hours, since the Fair Labor Standards 
Act allows only 40 hours a week at straight pay. 

On September 8, the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission, 
put into effect an employment stabilization plan in the 12 Western 
States of Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. The 
plan ‘applies to both the logging and lumbering industry and the 
nonferrous-metals industry. Designed to check the loss of workers 
to other industries, the plan requires that any worker wishing to 
leave either of these industries to work in another must first obtain 
a certificate of separation from the United States Employment 


8 Hours worked per week in the Douglas fir region averaged 35.1 in 1939, 35.3 in 1940, 36.3 in 1941, and 39.6 
in August 1942. 
* Office of Price Administration. Press releases T-156, October 5; 879, October 6; 934, October 14; 953, 
October 19; and 982, October 23, 1942. 
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Service. The certificates will be issued only under circumstances 
which are considered by a designated representative of the Employ- 
ment Service as sufficient grounds for separation. Employers in 
the area may not hire workers from either of the designated industries 
unless the workers have obtained certificates of separation. Employ- 
ers in the critical industries are directed to refrain from separating 
any worker, except in cases of gross misconduct, without a similar ap- 
proval by the Employment Service. ‘Such approval shall be granted 
only when continued employment of the worker in his present job 
will no longer contribute to the war production program.”’ !° 

Either employers or workers may appeal adverse decisions before 
the Area War Manpower Committee. The order specifically states 
that ‘nothing contained in this plan shall change, modify or restrict 
any collective agreement existing between the bargaining agency 
of the employees and their employers.’ 

The National War Labor Board on September 17, created a Na- 
tional War Labor Board West Coast Lumber Commission, having 
jurisdiction over the lumber and lumber-products industry in Oregon, 
Washington, California, Montana, and Idaho. The Commission is 
given the power to decide all labor disputes in the industry in this 
area, and to take whatever action is deemed necessary to ‘effectuate 
a stabilization of labor conditions, secure industrial harmony and 
assure maximum production of lumber and lumber products.”’"! 


Employment Outlook 


Lumber demand is expected to remain at a high level in 1943, in 
spite of an anticipated curtailment in construction. Expanding mili- 
tary activity will continue to call for a large supply of lumber for con- 
struction, crating and boxing, and such uses as aircraft and shipbuild- 
ing. In contrast to the situation last year, stocks are insufficient to 
meet other than the most essential needs. Although measures have 
been taken to maintain the working force and increase hours, it seems 
probable that labor will still be a serious limiting factor in meeting 
1943 requirements. 





1 War Manpower Commission. Employment Stabilization in Nonferrous Metals and Lumbering 
Activities, Washington, September 7, 1942. 
1! National War Labor Board. Press release B-202, September 17, 1942. 
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made in mobilizing the population of Great 
Britain for war work was shown in a statement issued by the British 
Minister of Labor and National Service on September 23, 1942, 
placing the number of persons “engaged in full-time work for the 
nation in one capacity or another” at 23,500,000, out of a population 
of 33,250,000 between the ages of 14 and 65. In addition, millions 
were working as volunteers. There were fewer than 3,000,000—in- 
cluding the sick, crippled, and aged—who were not engaged in the 
war effort. 

Now that mobilization of manpower is approaching its limit the 
importance of raising labor productivity becomes increasingly ur- 
gent. It is not going to be possible to raise individual output by 
lengthening the workweek. British workers have been working 60 
to 70 hours weekly, and efforts have been made to curb excessive 
hours. The average workweek at present is stated to be 56 hours, 
including overtime, for great numbers of war workers. 

One possible means of increasing production lies in the reduction 
of absenteeism and the Ministry is conducting a campaign for such a 
reduction. It has been estimated that of the large body of workers 
under the essential-work orders, 10 percent are absent daily. Two- 
thirds of this number are said to be absent through sickness or acci- 
dents ' and only 2 percent are ‘‘voluntary” absentees. This includes 
the large number of woman workers who stay out from work oc- 
casionally because of domestic responsibilities (sickness of a member 
of the family, care of children, domestic shopping, etc., or are absent 
because of fatigue, long hours of work, or the long journeys (perhaps 
in the blackout) to and from home. 

In the main, improved working conditions, planning, and manage- 
ment are being looked to for the necessary increases in productivity. 
Important steps have been taken through the Welfare Department of 
the Ministry of Labor to improve conditions inside and outside 
factories. Transferred workers are given their transportation fares 
and “‘settling-in’”’ allowances, housing is being supplied, nurseries for 
children of working mothers are being provided, and canteens are 
obligatory in most factories. It is hoped that causes of uneasiness 
and complaint will be removed through the efforts of the regional 
boards of the Ministry of Production, now that they have added 
powers. Within factories the new labor-management committees 
are improving production by drawing attention to working problems 
and by making practical suggestions for greater efficiency. 

Great Britain’s experience in the control of manpower since the 
outbreak of war is described in a recent publication of the British 
Information Services, summarized below.’ 





1 Editor’s note: This ratio is so high as to suggest that any excuse is seized upon to reduce the burden 
of the long workweek. 

’ British Information Service. Control of Manpower in Britain. New York, 1942 (Information Division 
ID. 313). 
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Government Powers 


All manpower questions —in relation to the armed forces and civil 
defense as well as in industry—are dealt with by the Ministry of 
Labor and National Service. The power to call men for military 
duty was originally accorded to the Ministry eg the National Service 
(Armed Fore 08) Act of 1939, the scope of which was extended by two 
laws of 1941. In addition, wide powers to deal with manpower for 
industry were granted under the Eme rgency Powers (Defense) Acts. 
Under these laws, defense regulations were issued: in. aed terms as 
orders in. council, and their terms are carried out under detailed orders 
issued by various Ministers. The scope of the first Emergency 
Powers (Defense) Act of 1939 was greatly extended in 1940, by a 
second act giving the Government power to make regulations ‘“‘requir- 
ing persons to place themselves, their services and their property at 
the disposal of His Majesty.” Defense regulation 58A issued under 
that law gave the Minister of Labor power to direct any person. of 
any age in the United Kingdom to perform any service for which he 
is fitted at the “rate for the job.” These powers provide the sanctions 
behind the large-scale transference of labor into and within the vital 
war industries. 

PROVISIONS RELATING TO MEN 


Men. from 18 to 41 years of age became liable for military service 
under the terms of the 1939 legislation. This liability of men. was 
extended to service in a civil defense force (i. e., police war reserve, 
national fire service, and civil defense reserve) in April 1941. Defense 
regulations were issued empowering the Minister of Labor to direct 
men into civil defense forces, either whole or part time. By December 
1941 men aged 19 to 40 had been summoned to register at the local 
offices of the Ministry of Labor. The military age was then raised 
to 51 by law, and it was announced that boys aged 18% to 19 years 
would be called up. Recently the age for call-up was reduced to 18. 

In. addition. to the men up to age 40 who have been called into the 
military services, those aged 41 to 50 have been registered, inter- 
viewed, and directed (where necessary) into appropriate industrial 
work, pending possible military service. Strict control is exercised 
over men of all ages, who are working or desire to work, in most 
industries, through the Restriction on Engagement Order of May 
1940 requiring that in most war industries employment shall take 
place only through the public employment exchanges, and through 
the Essential Work Order of 1941 preventing workers of all ages in 
“essential”? industries from leaving their jobs or being dismissed 
without permission of the local representative of the Ministry of Labor. 


PROVISIONS RELATING TO WOMEN 


Wometn are also subject to call for service in the uniformed forces 
under the December 1941 legislation. Liability extends to those 
between 18 and 51 vears of age, except married women. or those with 
their own or adopted children living with them. A royal proclama- 
tion made women aged 20 to 30 liable for service under the law, but 
only those of 20 to 24 have been called. If no preference is expressed, 
women are normally enrolled in the Women’s Military Services. 
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They may elect civil defense work or ‘‘such specified jobs in industry 
as the Minister of Labor may from time to time direct.’’ The great 
majority of women in the military forces are volunteers, of a wide 
variety of ages, and both married and single. 

All women aged 18 to 45 were obliged to register with local employ- 
ment offices under the terms of the Registration for Employment 
Order of March 15, 1941. With the exception of women already 
engaged in vital war work, and those who have children under 
living with them, they are interviewed, advised as to appropriate 
work, and urged to accept this work. The official has the power 
(used sparingly) to ‘‘direct’? a woman to take the job. If she is 
classified as ‘‘mobile,’’ she may be transferred to another area. 
Women, like men, are controlled under the essential-work orders, and 
those aged 18 to 30 are subject to the Employment of Women (Control 
of Employment) Order of January 1942, which makes it an offense 
for women aged 18 to 30 vears (with some exceptions) to be engaged 
for employment except through the employment exchanges or an 
approved agency. 


PROVISIONS RELATING TO YOUTHS 


All boys and girls of 16 and 17, inclusive, have been registered and 
are being interviewed under arrangements made by the Youth Service 
Committee of the Education Authorities, who are thus able to estab- 
lish direct contact with them. Those not fully occupied and under- 
taking some form of training or national service, either as members 
of some voluntary organization or of a youth center or of a junior 
service organization, are encouraged to join some organization. In 
particular, fit boys are given every encouragement to undertake some 
form of preservice training. Among the organizations giving service 
or training are boys’ and ‘girls’ clubs, young farmers’ clubs, guides, 
scouts or brigade S, youth centers, and the j junior service organizations, 
such as the Air T raining Corps, the Sea and Army C adets, and the 
Home Guard. 

ALIENS 


Registration was required of all persons of Belgian, Czech, French, 
Netherland, Norwegian, Polish, Austrian, German, and Italian 
nationality under the International Labor Force Registration Order 
of 1941. The great majority were found to be usefully occupied, but 
special employ ment exchanges were established to assist aliens, includ- 
ing refugees of enemy-alien nationality, to obtain useful war work. 
They are also eligible for military service in their own forces, such as 
the Fighting French, or in the British forces. Women also may 
volunteer. 

Manpower Statistics 


The population of Great Britain, not including Northern Ireland, is 
approximately 46,750,000. Of the 33,250,000 persons between 14 and 
65 years of age, 16,000,000 are men and 17,250,000 women. Regis- 
trants among men between these ages totaled 9,790,000 on September 
19, 1942, and among women, 8,400,000 on October 3, 1942. No 
official figures have been published showing i in detail how many of the 
23,500,000 persons employed full-time are men and how many are 
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women. All the available evidence shows, however, that almost all 
the 16,000,000 men in this age group must be included. Unemploy- 
ment has practically vanished. Of boys 14 to 17 years old, 77 percent 
are employed in some form of national work. Of the 17,250,000 
women between 14 and 65, about 6,750,000 were stated to be working 
full time (excluding those engaged in private domestic service) in 
October 1942, and at least 250,000 were working part time. As this 
age group includes over 10,000,000 women who are married or occu- 
pied in necessary household duties, and as there are in Britain over 
9,000,000 children under 14 who must be looked after, mainly by 
women, it is clear that a great inroad has already been made into the 
full mobilization of womanpower. 

‘‘No country in the history of the world,” the Minister of Labor 
said on May 21, 1942, ‘‘has mobilized its manpower to such a point as 
we have had to do in this war * * *. The great test between 
now and the end of the war is whether industry can show its utmost 
capacity in the utilization of this great force.”’ 


Call-Up for Military Service 


At the outbreak of the war it was essential to maintain outside the 
military forces (1) men engaged in essential industrial work or other 
work essential to the life of the community, and (2) a reservoir of men 
with special skills who would be needed for the war effort at home 
when the war program got well under way. Men aged 19 to 40 were 
called for military service as quickly as possible, married or single, 
except those of certain ages specified in a schedule of reserved occu- 
pations, regulating deferment on occupational grounds. The system 
was gradually modified, and at present no man is deferred unless 
irreplaceable in an essential war job or in some other service essential 
to the life of the community. Until recently only those aged 18% to 
40, inclusive, had been drafted, except doctors and dentists in the 
41-45 age group. Registrants for military duty may declare con- 
scientious objection to service and be heard before a local tribunal, 
with the possibility of an appeal to an appellate tribunal. Up to 
August 31, 1942, a total of 64,137 persons fase than 0.9 percent) had 
registered as objectors. 

In cases of extreme hardship, liability for service in the forces may 
be temporarily postponed by a Military Service (Haidship) Commit- 
tee, if the application is made within 2 days after medical examination. 
Almost the only exemptions are in cases in which it is absolutely 
essential for a man to adjust his business affairs. An appeal against 
a decision of acommitteeis permissibleif the decision is not unanimous. 
Extensions may be granted if application is made at least 14 days 
before the expiration of the original or last certificate. 

Apprentices in essential occupations for which the age of reservation 
was 25 or under in December 1941 are receiving deferment until they 
complete their apprenticeship or reach 20, whichever is earlier. Defer- 
ment for college students varies with the course taken. For example, 
medical and dental students are reserved, subject to periodical certifi- 
cates of satisfactory progress, and subject also to undertaking part-time 
national service if required. 

With regard to womanpower, it is proposed at present to draft only 
single women (and widows without children) aged 20 to 30. These 
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total 1,620,000. Thus, far, the 20-24 age group has been called. 
Women have the same right as men with regard to conscientious objec- 
tion and they cannot be compelled to undertake duty with lethal 
weapons. They may appeal for deferment on grounds of hardship, 
which may include domestic responsibilities such as the care of parents 
or children. Each appeal board includes at least one woman. Em- 
ployers may appeal for the deferment of key women as well as of key 
men. There is no schedule of reserved occupations for women, but they 
are not called from certain kinds of work such as farming, the practice 
of medicine, and teaching, unless they are ancillary workers. 

Men having special qualific ations have been released from the armed 
forees for industrial work in rare cases. By February 1942, 58,000 
men had been released from the Army for “work of national impor- 
tance.”’ In March 1942 the scarcity of coal miners led to the with- 
drawal of some 7,000 men from the Army and over 1,000 from the 
Royal Air Force. De ‘spite the great scarcity of skilled workers it is the 
present intention of the Government not to release more men from the 
forces but to insure that the best use is made of these men in the forces. 


Training for Industry 


lt has been found that about six-sevenths of the new entrants to 
industry require some training, though it may be short. The Ministry 
of Labor has determined that about four-fifths of the training required 
must be provided by industry itself. Employers must train to fill 
immediate and future requirements, and those having better facilities 
are encouraged to train for others who cannot meet their own needs. 
The labor-supply inspectors of the Ministry of Labor make every effort 
to insure that firms provide sufficient training facilities. Although 
they have no compulsory powers, they can exert pressure by threaten- 
ing to refuse to allocate extra labor needed. The Ministry of Labor 
has instituted an auxiliary training scheme, with the regular employees 
of the firms conducting 8-week training courses in the plant, at instruc- 
tors’ wages, paid partly by the Government. 

Government training is given in two forms: 8-week courses in about 
150 technical colleges and similar establishments; and courses of 3—5 
months in Government training centers, of which there were 39 in 
operation at the beginning of 1941, currently reduced to 24. Up- 
grading courses are given at Government training centers and tech- 
nical colleges to train operators whom employers cannot promote. 
To encourage use of these facilities, a basic wage is paid to trainees by 
the Government, and assurance is given that the trained worker will 
be returned to the original employer. Young men and women of good 
educational standard are given Government scholarships to cover en- 
gineering training at universities; and specialscholarships for intensive 
6-month courses in mechanical and electrical engineering are given to 
suitable candidates of any age. Courses in foremanship are also given. 

Men registered for military service are accepted for industrial train- 
ing only if they have physical defects that bar them from military duty. 
Otherwise, all suitable persons, including women and aliens, are 
accepted. Trainees 19 years of age and over are paid weekly wages, 
during training, on a scale not far below the ordinary level of earnings. 
Young men (16 to 18) and girls of 18 are accepted for training away 
from home, and girls under 18 for training in their home area. They 
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all receive adequate allowances for maintenance, lodging, travel, ete. 
There is no compulsion to accept training, as unwilling trainees make 
bad pupils. Wide publicity is given to the training opportunitities, 
however. 

Allocation of Labor 


Since the beginning of the war, the work of the Ministry of Labor 
has been greatly expanded. The Employment Department has been 
replaced by a National Service Department, apportioning the needs of 
the military forces, civil defense, and industry; a Military Recruiting 
Department handling all calling-up; and a Training Department. 
These departments and the Statistical Department and International 
Labor Branch are all under the Director General of Manpower. 
Regional offices under the Regional Controller are maintained in the 
11 defense regions. The 44 district manpower boards which deal with 
military deferment also consider district labor-supply questions, 
Attached to these boards are 400 labor-supply inspectors with engineer- 
ing qualifications, who are recruited from among the produc tion 
engineers and trade-union officials. The inspectors deal with ques- 
tions involving the efficient use of the working force, investigate 
alleged infringements of orders, and advise the boards on the release 
of individual men for the military services. There is in addition a 
Headquarters Technical Inspectorate. 

The Ministry of Aircraft Production, the Ministry of Supply, and 
the Admiralty have some labor functions, but the work is now coor- 
dinated through the Ministry of Labor. 

To a large extent, priorities in the allocation of labor are determined 
by the Priority of Production Direction, issued originally by the 
Ministry of Supply. Local employment exchanges are, however, 
instructed not to regard the inclusion of a product having a high 
priority under the Production Direction as giving a firm making that 
product an exclusive right to available labor. Representatives of 
supply ministries meet fortnightly to work out special priorities and 
those that are agreed upon are constantly reviewed. Both the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure and the Citrine Committee con- 
cluded that priority instructions from headquarters were not by them- 
selves a satisfactory basis for local action, and therefore the regional 
boards have now been put under full-time controllers with adequate 
powers to relate central planning to local conditions. 


MACHINERY FOR DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR 


The essential-work orders and the orders restricting engagement 
and transfer insure that there are very few alterations in the distribu- 
tion of labor except through the Ministry of Labor machinery. 
In addition to the orders already mentioned, the Restriction on 
Transfer Order for the building and civil-engineering industries pro- 
vides that contractors may not transfer workers from one place to 
another in their employment without permission of a national service 
officer (the representative of the Ministry of Labor), and must give 
notice of termination of employment. Employees leaving employ- 
ment are required to call at an employment exchange. 

However, the most important measure is the Essential Work Order, 
under which the permission of a national service officer must be 
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obtained before a worker is dismissed or leaves his job; minimum 
weekly wages must be paid to the worker who presents himself for 
work, whether work is available or not; and the conditions of employ- 
ment must reach a high standard. This order insures to the Minister 

of Labor full power to direct the employment of millions of workers. 

Application of the basic “General Provisions” Essential Work Order 

is made by individual orders affecting specific industries. Special! 
essential work orders have been applied to the engineering industry, 
shipbuilding, ship repairing, the merchant navy, building, coal 
mining, docks, railways, and agriculture in Scotland. Even though 
a whole plant is not scheduled, individual workers can be brought 
under the order. The Minister of Labor stated on May 21, 1942, 
that there were already 6,500,000 workers covered by essential-work 
orders, and that the number would probably soon rise to 8,000,000, 
because he was being ‘‘pressed by trade-unions and employers to bring 
more and more under the Order.’’ By September 1942, the figure 
had risen to 7,300,000. 


ALLOCATION OF MEN 





Men with special types of skill—such as engineers, electricians, 
shipbuilders and miners—have been registered at different times and, 
even when found to be doing useful war work, have been ‘‘directed”’ 
to return to their former occupation if the demand for their service is 
urgent. An outstanding case is that of miners, who have been 
“directed”? to give up jobs which were often higher paid, to go back 
to the mines. This naturally led to some difficulties, and even 
unrest. Basic mining wages had to be increased. 

Registration with the Ministry of Labor has been extended to all 
types of experts, including univ ersity teachers, scientists, and tech- 
nicians. Engineers, scientists, architects, etc., are dealt with by a 
central scientific and technical branch. Other persons with profes- 
sional or administrative experience are placed through 30 provincial 
offices. 

ALLOCATION OF WOMEN 


The greatest reserve of potential war workers consists of women’ 
8,400,000 of whom (aged 18 to 45) have now been registered. Apart 
from the 20-24 age group called for military service, all are divided, 
after registration, into 3 categories for the purpose of interview: (1) 
Those who appear to be available for war work, who are called for 
immediate interview; (2) those engaged on some important work 
from which they are not to be moved for the time being, whose inter- 
view is deferred; and (3) those engaged on vital war work or those 
with children of their own livi ing with them, who are not called for 
interview. About a 000 women are interviewed weekly and classified 
as either ‘‘mobile”’ or ‘“immobile,”’ according to domestic responsi- 
bilities. As no woman is considered ‘‘mobile” if her husband is in 
the armed forces or working in industry away from home, or if she 
has domestic responsibilities, the proportion of “mobile” women is 
small. Women may appeal their classification to the women’s panel. 
‘“TImmobile”’ women are classified as available for full-time work, 
available for part-time work, or not available for work. Appropriate 


work is found for those who are available. Once registered, young 
and “mobile”? women can be withdrawn from}their present jobs after 


consultation with the representatives of both sides of industry. 
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CONCENTRATION OF INDUSTRY 


The Board of Trade’s plan of April 1941 for the concentration of all 
manufacture of civilian goods in specified “‘nucleus’”’ firms resulted in 
the release of 250,000 workers by July 1942, and the release of 30,000 
more was expected. 


Enforcement of Controls 


A “direction” to take a new job or remain in the same job may be 
given by a national service officer after the interview following 
registration, or under the orders controlling engagement, or under the 
essential work orders. Appeals are permissible. 

Directions of a disciplinary nature are provided for under the 
essential work orders. If a worker is dismissed for ‘‘serious miscon- 
duct”’ the usual week’s notice before dismissal is not required. If, on 
appeal, the case is decided against the employer, he may be directed 
to reinstate the worker and pay salary for the suspension period. 
The worker who “fails to comply with any lawful and reasonable 
order given to him (including any orders as to the working of day or 
night work and of a rrerenns 5 amount of overtime)’’ may be reported 
to the national service officer by the employer. If the officer decides, 
on the basis of the evidence, to direct the worker to do the job, the 
worker may appeal the decision. There is likewise opportunity for 
the worker to state his case when reported absent or persistently late. 
The success of the enforcement system is confirmed in figures given 
recently by the Ministry of Labor. In August 1942 applications to 
leave their jobs were made by 1.7 percent of ‘the workers in scheduled 
undertakings. Employers sought permission to discharge 0.6 per- 
cent. The majority of the requests were granted. Appeals from 
decisions represented 0.5 percent. Prosecutions for absenteeism and 
tardiness totaled 245. 

Penalties are limited for failing to comply with a direction, but in 
the case of a corporation the fine is unlimited in amount. For offenses 
after conviction, the worker or employer is liable to a further fine of 
£5 a day for every day that the offense continues. 

On May 21, 1942, the Minister of Labor said that the complaints 
and punishments were infinitesimal in proportion to the vast job that 
has been achieved. In every case of prosecution, the objective of the 
Ministry was not to punish workers or management, but to devise 
ways of persuading all to continue working at full pressure. Some 
‘final sanctions’ must remain applicable to these as to other parts of 
the defense regulations. Prosecutions for absenteeism in the period, 
March 1941—-September 1942, affected 1 worker in 30,000 and im- 
prisonment 1 in 185,000, according to the Ministry of Labor. 

















Wartime Policies 


REGULATIONS OF STABILIZATION DIRECTOR 
CONTROLLING WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


PHE Director of Economic Stabilization has issued comprehensive 
regulations for administrative control of all salary and wage adjust- 
ments. These regulations were issued to put into effect the so-called 
Wage-Price Act and the executive order of the President providing for 
control of wages and prices.' Jurisdiction over wages is vested in the 
National War Labor Board, while control of salary adjustments is 
divided between the Board and the Bureau_of Internal Revenue. 

Under the regulations coverage is practically unlimited through 
broad definitions of ‘‘wages” and ‘‘salary.”’ The only groups specifi- 
cally excluded are those covered in the exemption of employers who 
employ not more than 8 persons. Both agencies possess adequate 
power to enforce the observance of their orders through direct as well as 
indirect penalties. Thus, both the employers and employees who are 
parties to an unauthorized i increase are subject to fines up to $1,000 
or imprisonment of 1 year, or both. 


Control of Wages and Salaries 


Under the regulations issued by the Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, the National War Labor Board has jurisdiction over all wage 
adjustments and salary payments not exceeding $5,000 a year, pro- 
vided the employee is represented by a duly recognized or certified labor 
organization or is not employed in a bona fide executive, administra- 
tive, or professional capacity. The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
authority over all salaries exceeding $5,000 a year, and over those below 
$5,000 which are not within the jurisdic tion of the War Labor Board. 

The terms ‘‘wages” and ‘‘salary” are broadly defined and include 
almost every means of compensation. Thus, the term ‘‘wages’’ is 
defined as all forms of direct or indirect compensation which is com- 
puted on an hourly or daily basis, a piece-work basis, or other compa- 
rable basis, for personal services, including bonuses, additional compen- 
sations, gifts, commissions, loans, fees, and any other remuneration in 
any form or medium (but excluding insurance and pension benefits in 
a reasonable amount). The term ‘“‘salary’”’ is defined as all forms of 
direct and indirect compensation computed on a weekly, monthly, or 
annual basis for personal services of an employee. It also includes 
bonuses and other forms of additional compensation, with the same 
exceptions as in the definition of wages. 

Rules and regulations.—The War Labor Board is authorized to make 
such rulings and issue such orders or regulations as it deems necessary 
to enforce and otherwise carry out the provisions of the regulations. 





1 For provisions of these see Monthly Labor Review, November 1942 (p. 921). 
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Similarly, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is authorized to pre- 
scribe regulations with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and to make necessary rulings. 

Enforcement of regulations.—lf any wage or salary is adjusted in 
violation of the regulations or orders of the War Labor Board or the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, the entire amount, and not merely the 
increase, will be disregarded in computing costs or expenses under any 
Federal law or regulation, including the tax laws, the Emergency Price 
Control Act, and Federal laws relating to contracts. In addition, both 
the employer and the employee who are parties to an unauthorized 
increase are subject to the penalties provided by the Wage-Price Act 
fines of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both, for each offense. 

Finality of determination.—The regulations provide that determina- 
tions of the War Labor Board and the Bureau of Internal Revenue are 
final and not reviewable in any civil proceeding. 


Wage and Salary Provisions 


Salary increases.—In the case of a salary rate of $5,000 or less per 
year existing on October 27, 1942, and in the case of a salary rate of 
more than $5,000 existing on October 3, 1942, no increase can be 
made by an employer except as provided in regulations, rulings, or 
orders promulgated under the authority of the regulations. Except 
as provided by the regulations any increase made after these respective 
dates shall be considered as a violation of the act and the regulations, 
from the date of the payment, if such increase is made prior to the 
approval of the Board or the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, as 
the case may be. 

Salary decreases.—In the case of a salary rate existing on October 3, 
1942, under which an employee is paid an annual salary of less than 
$5,000 for any particular work, no decrease shall be made by the 
employer below the highest salary rate paid for such work between 
January 1, 1942, and September 15, 1942, except to correct gross 
inequities or to aid in the effective prosecution of the war. Any 
decrease in the salary rate must be approved by the War Labor Board 
or the Commissioner, as the case may be. However, if the salary 
rate is in excess of $5,000 per year, the employer may reduce the 
salary, provided the new salary is not less than $5,000. 

Permissible pay adjustments.—The regulations permit increases in 
individual salaries or wages, without approval, under any of the 
following conditions: 

(1) Individual promotions or reclassifications. 

(2) Individual merit increases within established salary rate ranges. 

(3) Operation of an established plan of salary increases based on length of 
service, 

(4) Increased productivity under incentive plans. 

(5) Operation of a trainee system. 

(6) Such other reasons or circumstances as may be prescribed in orders, rulings, 
or regulations, promulgated under the authority of the regulations. 


It is provided, however, that no such increases shall result in any 
substantial increase of the level of costs or furnish the basis either to 
increase price ceilings of the commodity or service involved or to 
resist otherwise justifiable reductions in such price ceilings. 

Salary ceiling.—Under the regulations, no employee may be paid a 
salary which yields him more than $25,000 a year after deduction of 
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Federal income taxes. Additional payments are allowed to take care 
of customary charitable contributions and insurance premiums and 
fixed obligations in force before October 3, as well as past income taxes, 
provided it is shown (1) that the employee has no other source of 
income which can be utilized, and (2) that he is unable to meet the 
payments without disposing of assets at a substantial loss, involving 
undue Peron” 9 If the individual’s salary between January 1, 1942, 
and October , 1942, amounted to more than $25,000 after deducting 
this year’s rsa and more than his total salary for 1941, he is to receive 
no further salary payments until January 1, 1943, without the approval 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Exemptions.—The provisions of the regulations regarding wage and 
salary adjustments do not apply to employ ers of 8 employees or less, 
nor to State or Federal employees whose salaries are fixed by statute. 


POPOOSS 


WAGE-STABILIZATION POLICY OF NATIONAL 
WAR LABOR BOARD 


SHORTLY after the Director of Economic Stabilization issued 
regulations giving the War Labor Board control over wages and 
salaries paid at the rate of not more than $5,000 a year, the Board 
issued a statement of its wage-stabilization policy, and outlined the 
procedure to be followed in passing upon requests for approval of 
voluntary wage and salary increases. The Board declared that there 
are four factors which it will consider in passing upon proposed 
adjustments: (1) Correction of maladjustments, (2) correction of 
inequalities and gross inequities, (3) elimination of substandards of 
living, and (4) effec tive prosecution of the war. 

Under the procedure outlined by the Board, requests for wage or 
salary increases will first be made to the nearest field office of the W age 
and Hour Division of the Department of Labor. The representatives 
of this division are authorized to make informal rulings as to whether 
proposed adjustments may be made without the approval of the 
Board. These rulings are considered authoritative acts of the Board 
and remain in effect unless reversed by a regional director of the 
Board. If the representative of the Wage and Hour Division deter- 
mines that the increase requires approval, he assists the employer in 
filling in the proper forms for transmittal to a regional director of the 
Board. The determination as to whether an increase should be 
granted is made by a regional director of the War Labor Board, who 
may, however, refer the question to a tripartite panel or to the Board 
itself. 

The Board also issued four new general orders, and amendments 
to two orders previously issued. The orders further defined and 
limited the Board’s jurisdiction, while the amendments made pre- 
vious orders controlling hiring rates of wages also applicable to 
salaries. The first of the two orders so amended had directed that 
increases approved prior to October 3 be placed in effect. 


Regional Offices of Board 


Ten regional offices of the National War Labor Board were estab- 
lished, each headed by a full-time representative of the Board known 
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Ezemptions.—The provisions of the regulations regarding wage and 
salary adjustments do not apply to employers of 8 employees or less. 
nor to State or Federal employees whose salaries are fixed by statute 


POPPORS 


WAGE-STABILIZATION POLICY OF NATIONAL 
WAR LABOR BOARD 


SHORTLY after the Director of Economic Stabilization issued 
regulations giving the War Labor Board control over wages and 
salaries paid at the rate of not more than $5,000 a year, the Board 
issued a statement of its wage-stabilization policy, and outlined the 
procedure to be followed in passing upon requests for approval of 
voluntary wage and salary increases. The Board declared that there 
are four factors which it will consider in passing upon proposed 
adjustments: (1) Correction of maladjustments, (2) correction of 
inequalities and gross inequities, (3) elimination of substandards of 
living, and (4) effective prosecution of the war. 

Under the procedure outlined by the Board, requests for wage or 
salary increases will first be made to the nearest field office of the Wage 
and Hour Division of the Department of Labor. The representatives 
of this division are authorized to make informal rulings as to whether 
proposed adjustments may be made without the approval of the 
Board. ‘These rulings are considered authoritative acts of the Board 
and remain in effect unless reversed by a regional director of the 
Board. If the representative of the Wage and Hour Division deter- 
mines that the increase requires approval, he assists the employer in 
filling in the proper forms for transmittal to a regional director of the 
Board. The determination as to whether an increase should be 
granted is made by a regional director of the War Labor Board, who 
may, however, refer the question to a tripartite panel or to the Board 
itself. 

The Board also issued four new general orders, and amendments 
to two orders previously issued. The orders further defined and 
limited the Board’s jurisdiction, while the amendments made pre- 
vious orders controlling hiring rates of wages also applicable to 
salaries. The first of the two orders so amended had directed that 
increases approved prior to October 3 be placed in effect. 
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ys a regional director. An advisory board, composed of represen- 
tatives Of labor, employers, and the public, was also established. 
In addition, tripartite panels composed of representatives of labor, 
employers, and the public, were to be appointed for each regional 
office. 

The primary responsibility of the regional director and the tri- 
partite panels is the handling of voluntary applications for wage 
adjustments with the utmost expedition consistent with the proper 
carrying out of the Board’s wage policies. In the handling of all 
wage cases, the regional directors and the tripartite panels are 
charged with the obligation of executing the Board’s wage policies, 
and have no policy-making powers. 

The offices of the Wage and Hour Division of the Department of 
Labor are available to the Board as information centers and as head- 
quarters for the filling out of application forms, for the use of regional 
directors and panels, in voluntary wage-adjustment cases. In such 
capacities the offices of the Wage and Hour Division act as the 
Board’s agents. 


Procedure for Approval of Wage Adjustments 


Preliminary inquiries about qurisdiction.—An employer or a union 
directly concerned in a proposed wage adjustment, if uncertain 
whether under the applicable regulations and orders the proposed 
adjustment can be made without Board approval, may ask the 
nearest office of the Wage and Hour Division in the region for an 
informal ruling. This office then issues a written ruling, as agent 
of the National War Labor Board, and sends copies to the person or 
persons making the inquiry and to the regional director of the Board 
for his information. 

If the ruling is that the proposed wage adjustment may be made 
without the approval of the Board, the ruling is deemed to be an 
authoritative act of the Board. If the Board’s regional director 
reverses it, he is required to give notice promptly to the persons 
concerned that the adjustment requires approval. If in the mean- 
time the employer has made the adjustment, it may be continued 
in effect for a period of 10 days following the issuance of the Regional 
Director’s ruling, within which period the employer may file with 
the office of the Wage and Hour Division an application for approval 
of the adjustment. If such an application is filed, the adjustment 
may be further continued in effect until it is finally disapproved. 
Such disapproval takes effect only from the date of the issuance of 
the order of disapproval. 

In case the Wage-Hour office rules that the proposed adjustment 
cannot properly be made without the approval of the War Labor 
Board, the ruling is deemed to be an authoritative act of the Board. 
The person or persons who made the inquiry may seek from the 
Board’s regional director a reversal of the ruling. His ruling on 
the question is final. 

Applications for approval of wage adjustments.—Applications are 
filed with the nearest office of the Wage and Hour Division in the 
region, as the agent of the National War Labor Board for that pur- 
ng The Board has power to reopen the question after it is decided 
y the regional director or the panel. Persons dissatisfied with the 
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ruling of the regional director may within 10 days file with ;}, 
regional director a petition for a review, and that officer is requir: 
to submit the question to a tripartite panel. A ruling of the pang 
approving the application is final, except that the Board may inter. 
vene on its own motion to change the ruling. In case of disapproya| 
of the application, a member of the panel may also refer the questioy 
to the Board for review. 

Wage adjustments accompanied by price increases.—In the event 
that an application to make an increase in wages or salaries is accom. 
panied by a request for change in a price ceiling, the procedure jg 
more complicated. The applicant is required to state fully on 4 
special form the relationship between the proposed wage increase 
and the employer’s price situation, and what the effect would be op 
the employer’s business if wages were increased without price relief 
If the application for an increase is approved by a regional director 
or a panel, the decision becomes effective only upon approval by the 
Board and in some cases by the Director of Economic Stabilization. 


Wage-Stabilization Policy of Board 


In its statement of policy, the War Labor Board declared that gen- 
eral wage increases in straight-time rates which bring wage levels more 
than 15 percent_above the level existing on January 1, 1941, will not 
be granted as relief for maladjustments. Increases up to that figure 
are permissible. Regional directors of the Board are authorized to 
approve requests for increases to remove maladjustments in indus- 
tries which have been specifically designated by the Board. 


In spite of the 15-percent rule, increases to correct unusual and un- 
reasonable wage inequalities which amount to manifest injustices are 
tone one However, long-established differentials which have 

ecome normal in industry will not be disturbed. The Board recog- 
nized its authority to approve adjustments to eliminate substand- 
ards, but stated that each case should be considered on its individual 
merits. 

In addition to these adjustments, the Board in its statement 
declared that it will make other adjustments necessary to aid in the 
successful prosecution of the war. The Board stated it would not. 
however, approve increases for the purpose of directing the flow of 
manpower, although it will cooperate with other Government agencies 
in this connection if asked by such agencies to do so. 


General Orders of the Board 


Four additional general orders were issued by the Board, further 
limiting and defining its jurisdiction and explaining the types o/ 
bonuses, fees, commissions, or gifts, which may be continued in the 
future without approval. At the same time, it issued amendments to 
General Orders Nos. 1 and 6, making their terms applicable to salaries 
as well as wages. General Order No. 1 had directed that all increases 
approved by the Board prior to October 3 should be put into effect. 
while General Order No. 6 had virtually frozen hiring rates by barring 
transfers at rates higher than the rate previously paid for the job, 
unless approved by the Board. If there is no established rate for 
the job, t . rate fixed cannot exceed that prevailing in the area {ot 

ar work. 
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General Order No. 7 gave blanket approval to all wage and salary 
adjustments made by employers to comply with the terms of State 
minimum-wage laws and orders, while General Order No. 8 exempted 
from the regulations any wages or salaries within the Board’s juris- 
diction which are paid in any territory or possession except Alaska. 
General Order No. 9 repeated the language of the section of the wage- 
salary regulations which defines the jurisdiction of the Board over 
adjustments in salaries totaling not in excess of $5,000 a year. This 
order also set forth individual salary increases which do not require 
approval (see page 1143 of this issue). 

The last order, No. 10, provided that a bonus, fee, gift, commission 
or other form of compensation customarily paid an employee can be 
continued in the future without approval by the Board, with two 
qualifications: (1) If it is a fixed amount, the amount paid during 
the current bonus year must not exceed the total paid the employee 
for like work during the preceding bonus year, and (2) if it is computed 
on & percentage, incentive, or similar basis, the rate and method of 
computation may not be changed during the current bonus year unless 
by such change it yields no more than during the preceding year. 


POOPIE 


MILITARY-SERVICE AND WAR-JOB CLAUSES IN 
UNION AGREEMENTS’ 


THE Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, and 
the Army Reserve and Retired Personnel Service Law provide cer- 
tain legal rights regarding reemployment after discharge from mili- 
tary service and participation in insurance benefits. Clauses in 
union agreements pertaining to military service are designed to serve 
any or all of the following purposes: 

(1) Provide additional benefits and guaranties beyond those 
included in the law. 

(2) Clarify and interpret the general provisions in the law in rela- 
= to conditions which exist or are likely to exist in the particular 
plant. 

(3) Incorporate the legal guaranties within the framework of col- 
lective bargaining, thus permitting unions to rely upon their economic 
strength as a means of enforcement in addition to individual recourse 
to legal suit. 

This article discusses the various kinds of military-service clauses 
in agreements now in effect which were negotiated after our entry 
into war. Although similar clauses in the agreements negotiated 
before Pearl Harbor were not unlike those currently negotiated, 
some of them reflected the assumption that only a limited number of 
employees would be drafted and that their absence would be for a 
l-year training period only. Thus some of them provided for the 
continuance of pay or part pay during “‘the period of required train- 
ing.” 

Present agreements are not likely to have such generous provisions, , 
and the guaranties and benefits which are provided are related to 
“the period of military service’ plus a specified number of days after 


! Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division by Harry Cannon. 
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discharge. For the most part, current agreements merely inco,. 
porate the seniority and reemployment provisions established }, 
law. Some, however, provide more generous guaranties of reem,. 
ployment, as well as additional benefits such as separation allowances 


Workers Included Under Reemployment Guaranties 


TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES 


The reemployment guaranties and other benefits of the Selectiy, 
Service Act cover all workers in private industry ? except temporary 
employees. As a practical matter, large segments of the Nation's 
working population will have no legal claims to jobs after discharg: 
from military service. Temporary workers include not only the 
young men who entered industry shortly before being drafted and 
thus had never obtained permanent employment status, but also the 
greater number—those de had transferred from their regular jobs 
to new jobs shortly before induction. 

Also excluded from reemployment guaranties are the thousands o/ 
workers engaged in those occupations which necessarily require shift- 
ing from one employer to another—as, for instance, workers in the 
building trades and in maritime service. For such workers there 
will be the practical difficulty of assigning responsibility for reemploy- 
ment to any one employer. 

In reality, of course, there is no absolute guaranty of reemployment 
into private industry for any men returning from military duty, since 
the law necessarily makes restoration of jobs contingent upon whether 
“the employer’s circumstances have so changed as to make it impossi- 
ble or unreasonable to do so.” Fundamentally, the reemployment 
guaranties provided by law or through employer-union contractual 
arrangement can only determine the priority of employment between 
individuals or groups of individuals in relation to jobs available 
It would doubtless be held “unreasonable” to insist that an employe: 
restore all his permanent employees if, when they returned from 
military service, his business was depressed to such an extent that 
to do so would involve an actual financial loss. 

The Selective Service Act, as well as union agreements, seek to 
give maximum assurance that a returned soldier who left a permanent 
job has an equal chance with workers who remained at work, and : 
prior claim over those who were taken on during his absence in military 
service. The limitation in the Selective Service Act that the reinstate- 
ment provisions apply only to positions “other than temporary” | 
not generally included in union agreements. Failure to include this 
limitation in agreements does not signify that temporary employees 
are guaranteed job protection since, under most union agreements 
temporary employees have no seniority standing which might entitle 
them to preference in rehiring. 





+ In addition to employees in private industry, the law provides for the reinstatement to their }.'» 
persons in the employ of the United States Government, its territories or possessions, or the District | 
Columbia. With respect to employees of any State or its political subdivisions, no guaranty of reemp!o! 
ment is established but it is declared to be the sense of Congress that such persons should be restore: ‘- 
their former positions. Various city and State government agencies, either through the enactmen! 
———— or through rulings of the civil service commission, have taken steps to protect the jobs of departit: 
employees. 
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VOLUNTEERS AND DRAFTEES 


The seniority and reemployment provisions of the present law 
nclude ‘Any person who, subsequent to May 1, 1940 * * * 
hall have entered upon active military or naval service in the land 
or naval forces of the United States * * *.”’ Most agreements 
nclude those who volunteer as well as those drafted under the law, 
but others cover only those in the latter group, presumably on the 
consideration that a voluntary resignation terminates the employ- 
ment relationship. To the extent that the agreements do not include 
yithin the seniority and reemployment guaranties the classes of 
workers covered by the Selective Service Act and other laws, the wider 
overage of the law takes yay amg However, if the agreement 
provides for benefits not called for by law, such as separation allow- 
ances, the more limited coverage of the agreement will apply as 
respects these additional benefits. 


Effect of Modification or Termination of Agreement 


An important general consideration connected with military-service 
provisions in union agreements concerns the effect of modification or 
termination of an agreement upon the job rights of returning em- 
ployees. A later agreement, for example, may provide for the accu- 
mulation of seniority rather than its mere retention. Agreements 
may be modified to allow either a longer or shorter period during 
which to apply for reinstatement, or an additional provision may be 
included to give special consideration to workers disabled during mili- 
tary service. Modifications such as these raise the question of which 
provisions will be effective when employees return to their jobs after 
military service. Are the rights of returning employees to be deter- 
mined under the provisions in effect at the time of departure or under 
those in effect at the time of discharge from military service? 

The purpose of the Selective Service Act as a whole would seem to 
militate against the permissibility of action by remaining employees 
to decrease the rights which those in service had when they left. 
Where a liberalizing modification is not specifically limited to future 
slectees, those already in service would probably be entitled to share 
in the new benefits under the conventional principles governing the 
interpretation of contracts. 

A similar problem concerns the effect which termination or lapse 
of an agreement during an employee’s absence in military service has 
on obligations assumed by an employer over and above those required 
by law. Ordinarily, termination or lapse of an agreement suspends 
all future obligations of an employer. However, military-service 
obligations assumed by an employer under an agreement probably 
temain unaffected by termination with respect to employees already 
in the armed forces at the time the agreement terminates. 

Most agreements do not specifically resolve the conflicting job and 
benefit rights under the situations mentioned above. A few agree- 
ments anticipate modifications and provide specifically for the deter- 
mination of job rights in accordance with the agreement existing at 
the time of reinstatement. On the other hand no agreements specifi- 
cally limit reemployment rights on the basis of the agreement in 
fect at the time of departure. 
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Maintenance v. Accrual of Seniority 


The job rights of many returned soldiers will be determined py 
whether or not their seniority accrued during their period of militar; 
service. Obviously, workers joining the armed forces under a milita;y. 
service provision which limits seniority to that acquired at the time of 
departure are disadvantageously placed with respect to workers why 
remain employed and continue to accrue seniority. Also if military 
service is prolonged, the already acquired seniority of a person in 
military service may be less than that of workers hired for permanent 
positions after his departure for service. The Selective Service Act 
is somewhat vague as to whether seniority is to be frozen as of the 
time of departure or is to accumulate during the period of military 
service. Under the law, seniority rights of employees are protected 
by the requirement that persons discharged from military service be 
reemployed “‘without loss of seniority” and ‘“‘to a position of like 
seniority, status and pay.”’ The position of the Selective Service 
System is that this provision was intended to conserve to employees 
any right or benefit based on seniority which would have accrued to 
them had they remained in their civilian positions during the period 
they are in military service. The courts will doubtless be influenced 
by the construction adopted by the Selective Service System, but no 
cases have as yet been presented to the courts for final interpretation 

Many agreements incorporate the same terminology as is employed 
in the Selective Service and Training Act. Other ambiguous terms 


are also used, such as, for example, “full seniority rights.”” The actual 
benefits which will be derived from such vague clauses will depend, 


in the last analysis, on the interpretation given by the courts to the 
term ‘‘without loss of seniority.”” Should the courts decide that 
accumulation of seniority was intended, agreements contemplating 
lesser benefits will, of course, be invalidated. On the other hand, 
should the courts conclude that Congress intended to conserve the 
seniority rights possessed at the time of departure, then the intentions 
of the parties will be controlling. 

Some union agreements are more specificthan the Selective Service 
Act. A moderate proportion of the existing agreements, for example, 
specifically provide that seniority shall accumulate during the em- 
ployee’s absence. Under some agreements accrual of seniority is 
established by the requirement that employees discharged from mili- 
tary service are to return to their position on the seniority list. In 
order to maintain their relative seniority standing, the seniority of 
those in service must keep pace with the seniority of those still 
employed. 

n some cases, accrual of seniority is made to depend on such factors 
as length of service at the time of departure or the manner in which 
the employee entered the armed forces. Some agreements, for 
example, — the accumulation of seniority only if employees 
entering the armed forces have acquired a minimum of 6 months 
service with the company. Other agreements distinguish (for seniority 
purposes) between draftees and volunteers, permitting seniority to 
accrue for the former during the entire absence while limiting accrual 
to a period of a year for the latter class of employees. . 

Only a small proportion of union agreements specifically probibit 
accumulation of seniority. Whether or not such a prohibition cad 
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be made effective will depend upon the final interpretation of the 
selective Service Act. 


Reemployment After Military Service 


Closely related to seniority is the problem of reinstatement after 
discharge from service. Under the Selective Service Act employers 
are required to restore persons released from service to their former 
positions or to positions of “like seniority, status and pay.’”’ There 
are, however, important limitations and exceptions. Persons seeking 
reinstatement are required to be “‘still qualified to perform the duties 
of such position” and to make “application for reemployment within 
40 days” after discharge. The duty to reemploy ceases if ‘‘the em- 
ployer’s circumstances have so changed as to make it impossible or 
unreasonable” for the reinstatement to be made. Although varying 
in some details, most military-service provisions in union agreements 
follow the requirements and limitations established by law. 

The mandate in agreements that persons returning from service be 
restored their former jobs raises practical problems of hiring, lay-offs, 
and discharge. In the vast majority of circumstances these matters 
will be determined on the basis of the seniority rules fixed by the agree- 
ment. The inclusion of a specific rehiring commitment in the agree- 
ments serves, however, to implement the seniority provisions by 
definitely opening up the question of who, among returning and present 
employees of equal seniority, is entitled to a particular job. 

In few cases is it specifically provided that substitute employees 
shall be discharged to make room for returning employees. Most 
generally, however, such a provision is considered unnecessary, since 
substitute employees are usually hired on a temporary basis and will 
automatically be displaced under the seniority rules applying to lay- 
offs and rehiring. A few agreements remove all possibility of mis- 
understanding on this issue by specifically classifying substitute workers 
as temporary and calling for their discharge, if necessary, in order to 
make room for all returning employees. 

Few of the agreements embody the stipulation of the Selective 
Service Act that rehired employees are not to be discharged without 
cause within 1 year after restoration. The necessity for such protec- 
tion against evasion of the intent of the law is obviated by the inclusion 
in nearly all union agreements of special procedures governing the 
discharge of permanent employees. 


JOB AND PAY RIGHTS 


On the specific matter of reemployment, most agreements follow 
the language of the Selective Service Act which provides for the return 
of aaiiiese “to their former positions or to positions of like seniority 
and pay.” This provision protects a returning employee from rein- 
statement to a lower-ranking job. It may also be interpreted as 
guaranteeing him any promotions which would have been due him, 
by virtue of seniority, had he continued to work. 

Although the question of money wages is not specifically dealt 
with in the law, the net result of the reinstatement provision is to 
insure returning employees against receiving a lower rate than that 
prevailing for similar work at the time of return. Some agreements 
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are more specific than the language of the act in guaranteeing sele¢. 
tees against reinstatement to lower-ranking jobs. Thus, some avres. 
ments require restoration “at the prevailing rate of pay existing q; 
the time of return’; and in a few cases reinstatement is to be effected 
‘“‘with all wage increases and any other benefits that may have bee, 
granted during the employees’s absence.”’ 


PHYSICAL FITNESS OF RETURNED EMPLOYEES 


Reemployment provisions in agreements, relating to physical {it- 
ness and ability to perform the duties of the job, add but little to th, 
requirements of the law. Employees, under most agreements, mus: 
be physically fit or “able to perform” the duties of the position. Re- 
maining undetermined are such questions as “Who is to be the judge 
of fitness?” ‘What standards are to be used in determining abilit) 
to perform?” or “What further disposition is to be made of persons 
disqualified for their former jobs?”’ 

In plants where controversies over ability to perform have regu- 
larly been settled through collective bargaining, standardized pro- 
cedures have usually been developed and can be applied to reinstate- 
ment problems after discharge from military service. Similarly, 
many agreements contain clauses providing for special consideration 
for handicapped employees. These clauses may be invoked to cover 
the cases of returning employees who are physically unfit to perform 
their previous jobs. 

Some agreements go farther than the law, by providing for special 
consideration to returned soldiers who cannot meet the physical 
standards for their former jobs. In some cases, for example, employers 
have made special commitments to place employees at any work the) 
are able to do. In others, persons unable to return to work immed- 
iately after discharge, because of some physical disability, are granted 
an additional leave of absence for recovery purposes. In a fev 
instances special consideration is extended by permitting individuals 
physically disqualified for their former jobs to displace employees 
with less seniority on a plant-wide basis, although normally seniority 
is applied on a departmental basis. 


OTHER REQUIREMENTS FOR REINSTATEMENT 


Nearly all agreements follow the Jaw in making the right to reem- 
ployment contingent upon the presentation of a certificate of satis- 
factory discharge. In a few agreements, however, there is no specific 
requirement that returning employees must present an honorable 
discharge as a basis for char 4 These clauses raise the question as 
to whether a benefit beyond that established by law is intended, so 
that even dishonorably discharged employees would be entitled to 
reemployment. On the other hand, the omission may merely indicate 
that such a contingency was not contemplated by either party when 
the agreement was negotiated. 

Most agreements, in conformity with the legal requirement. 
establish a maximum period of 40 days after discharge, during which 
persons seeking reinstatement may apply for employment. Where 
the agreements provide for a shorter period, they are, of course. 
legally inoperative. In a number of agreements, a period in excess 0! 
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40 days is allowed, varying from 45 days to 6 months. Since dis- 
charges from military duties take place within the continental limits 
of the United States and the policy is to release persons in the armed 
forces aS Close as is possible to their former places of employment, 
a period of 40 days would appear ample. Some unions have sought 
periods longer than 40 days as a measure of precaution against 
unforeseen contingencies—for example, to provide sufficient time for 
persons recovering from minor disabilities. 


Separation Allowances 


Some employers and unions have negotiated agreements which 
provide separation payments for drafted and enlisted employees. 
The majority of agreements, however, contain no such provisions. 
In most cases, this has been due to the fact that employers, uncertain 
as to the number of their employees facing military service, have 
been reluctant to assume contractual liabilities and have preferred, 
in some instances, to provide separation payments and other allow- 
ances through unilateral statements of policy. 

The usual allowance, where such exists, provides either for the 
payment of a flat sum on departure or for the continuance of the 
employee’s salary for a limited period. Some allowances are gradu- 
ated according to length of service. Some agreements provide that 
during a limited period of military service employees will be paid 
the difference between their military pay and their regular pay, or a 
fixed proportion of their previous average earnings. A more frequent 
form of separation allowance is a provision whereby employees who 
have not received their vacations during the year are entitled to 
their vacation pay on departure. 


Insurance and Benefit Plans 


The Selective Service Act provides that employees restored to 
service ‘‘shall be entitled to participate in insurance or other benefits 
offered by the employer pursuant to established rules and practices 
relating to employees on furlough or leave of absence in effect with the 
employer at the time such person was inducted into such forces.’’ 
This provision places individuals entering the armed forces on a par 
with employees on a leave-of-absence status in respect to insurance 
and other benefits. 

After the passage of the Selective Service Act and while the country 
was at peace, group life-insurance plans were generally continued in 
effect for employees on military leave on the same basis as during 
leave of absence for other reasons. However, since most insurance 
policies stipulated that they were subject to revision or discontinuance 
if the United States entered the war, few companies now have in- 
surance programs in effect for employees in military service. The 
discontinuance of group life insurance does not debar employees in 
service from securing insurance protection, in view of the passage 
of the National Life Insurance Act of 1940* which provides in- 
surance at reasonable rates to men in the service. Some com- 
panies have adopted the policy of paying the premiums on Gov- 
emment insurance for their drafted employees, but there are no 
* 54 Stat. 1008. 
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examples of this bp naen at present in union agreements. In a foy 
agreements signed after the country’s entry into the war, the emp|oyo; 
has agreed to assume the whole burden of group life-insurance pre. 
miums during an individual’s entire period of absence. In view 0; 
the high insurance rates on policies covering men in service, wher 
such are still being issued, it is unlikely that such payments wil! }y. 
assumed, except to a very limited extent. 


Provisions for Dependents of Workers Killed or Disabled 


Few agreements contain provisions which establish special benefits 
for the dependents of employees killed or disabled in war service 
Most of such provisions are in agreements in the newspaper industry, 
containing dismissal-compensation clauses. The majority of these 
have always provided that if an employee dies while in the service of 
the company his heirs shall receive the separation pay to which the 
employee would have been entitled, and current agreements include 
the same provision for death during military service. Another 
“‘dependents”’ clause provides that members of the family of an em- 
ployee killed in service are given preference in filling the job left 
vacant. 


War Jobs 


The conversion and expansion of industry for war production 
necessarily involves the transfer of many workers from nonwar 
occupations to jobs in other plants engaged in war work. Such 
departures from regular jobs give rise to important problems relating 


to seniority and rehiring. Under normal conditions, workers trans- 
ferring to other jobs forfeit whatever seniority rights they have 
accumulated with their original employers. Unless, therefore, a new 
job offers improved working conditions, workers having extensive 
seniority rights are reluctant to shift employment. 

In order to facilitate and encourage shifts from nonwar to war 
plants, special seniority-transfer programs under the sponsorship of 
the Federal Government were established in several key war indus- 
tries—automobile, rubber, and farm implements—during the latter 
part of 1941 and early in 1942. The salient features of these programs 
were protection of a transferred employee’s seniority rights with his 
former employer and the right of the original employer to recall! 
transferred employees after a short notice period. 

In the automobile industry the program was designed to facilitat: 
the transfer of trained workers to the plants which were early con- 
verted to war work. However, it was found that, as the entire indus- 
try was being converted, the provision for recall actually retarded 
maximum war production, since many workers were being called 
back by their former employers for jobs requiring less skill. Also 
employers were reluctant to hire, train, and upgrade workers who were 
subject to recall from their former employers on short notice. The 
transfer program was, therefore, amended to permit an employee who 
has received training in a war job to remain with his new employer 
while he continues to accumulate seniority in his original position, 
unless the employer with whom he has seniority offers employment 
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in an occupation which requires the skill which his additional training 
has given him. 

Only a few agreements protect an employee’s seniority when he 
enters Government civilian service or takes a job in a war industry.‘ 
The infrequency of war-job clauses in union agreements is probably 
associated with the present voluntary nature of the war-job transfer 
program and the competition for workers that exists among many 
of the war industries. Employers who find it difficult to develop an 
adequate labor force are naturally unwilling to provide workers with 
a guaranty of job security which would serve as an incentive for trans- 
ferring to other employers. Should the war-job transfer program 
be made compulsory, it is not unlikely that unions will seek the same 
type of seniority safeguards as have been negotiated with respect to 
military service. Most of the present agreements with clauses relat- 
ing to transfers to private industry mention the compulsory-transfer 
feature. Seniority is protected only if workers are “drafted into 
industry”’ or “conscripted by the Government for defense work.” 


POOCOOS 


TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF AXIS 
NATIONALS IN BRAZIL, 1942° 


IMMEDIATE suspension of employees who are subjects of nations 
with which Brazil has severed relations, or with which she is at war, 
was authorized by a decree-law published on September 1, 1942, and 
effective upon that date. 

Contracts of employment of such aliens may be rescinded by the 
employer only upon authorization by the Minister of Labor, Industry, 
and Commerce, but suspension of employees may take place at once. 

The application for authorization to dismiss such an employee must 
indicate name, residence, State, age, occupation, nationality, years of 
service, and the same data concerning the dependents of such employee. 

Dismissal compensation, at the rate of a half month’s pay for each 
year of service up to 10, including as a year any period greater than 
6 months, is provided for. This indemnity is to be based upon a 
salary not greater than 2 contos of reis* per month’ and is to be paid 
in equal monthly allotments corresponding to the number of years of 
service upon which the dismissal compensation is based. Payment 
ceases upon proof that the dismissed employee has performed acts 
hindering production or detrimental to the national defense or if his 
services are utilized by the Government for pay. The practice of any 
act contrary to the effective execution of services and production or 
contrary to the national safety is considered a grave offense for the 
purposes of the legislation in force. 





4 Except for agreewwents in the automobile, rubber and farm implements industries, many of which incor- 
porated the special seniority-transfer programs referred to above. 
Ri yom of decree-law taken from report of John F. Simmons, counselor, United States Embassy at 
io de Janeiro. 
* Conto (1,000,000 reis) = $60.58 in United States currency in July 1942. 

_' Under the general dismissal-compensation legislation (law No. 62 of June 5, 1935), dismissal compensa- 
tion amounts to 1 month’s pay for each year of service or fraction thereof after the first year, to be based on 
the highest pay received for work in the employing enterprise. Persons who have been employed in the 
same commercial or industrial establishment for 10 or more years, but whose tenure of employment is not 
safeguarded by membership in a pension fund, may not be dismissed except for force majeure or serious 
offense duly proved, or for disobedience or insubordination. 


495333—42——-4 
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Existing legal provisions giving tenure rights to employees are no; 
applicable to employment contracts covered by the present decree-lay 

Each employee dismissed in accordance with the present legis|atio;, 
must be replaced by a Brazilian employee; exceptions must be just ifjeq 
before the oe 1 rhrwang administrative authority and are subject to 
appeal to the Minister of Labor, Industry, and Commerce. Disagre; 
ments pertaining to employment, resulting from the application of the 
present decree-law, are to be determined by the Labor Court. 


PPPPOSO 
EFFECTS OF CANADIAN PRICE CEILING 


DURING the first year of operation under the Canadian price ceiling. 
it is officially stated by the Canadian Government, prices have been 
prevented from increasing very substantially and losses in efficiency 
and morale have been avoided that would have resulted if workers had 
struggled for higher wages and the inflationary process had gained 
momentum. Developments have been outlined in general terms by 
the Research Section of the Economic Branch of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, in a survey discussing price ceilings in relation to the 
broad problems of' wartime organization and control, and describing 
the organization and techniques by which the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board has carried out the price-ceiling policy.’ 


Price Ceilings and Wartime Problems 


In administering price ceilings the emphasis has shifted from the 
obvious problems of pricing to the underlying problems of supplying 
materials and, most important of all, manpower. By freezing prices. 
which would normally have kept supply and demand in balance, the 
fundamental problems of shortage, which would otherwise have been 
distorted by inflation, were brought out clearly. Japan’s participa- 
tion in the war, the overrunning of southeast Asia and the increasing 
enemy attacks on shipping, resulted in serious curtailment of imports 
of needed materials, while at the same time demands for goods in- 
creased. Therefore, civilian products of the luxury and comfort 
classes have had to be curtailed in order to release manpower and 
materials essential to the full prosecution of the war. 

During the first 2 years of the war, the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board made every effort to maintain adequate supplies of the goods 
and services which were in demand, although only limited numbers of 
commodities were dealt with, and often the problems were of a tem- 
porary nature. When production of civilian goods began to lag be- 
hind demand, owing to the growing need for labor in war production, 
the system of price ceilings was adopted as part of a broad economic 
program to insure equitable sharing of the remaining civilian com- 
modities. As manpower shortage developed, the close relation 0! 
price control to the supply of both labor and material became increas- 
ingly clear; the end of progress toward total war is not reached unti! 
the population is on “‘iron rations.” 

At the same time that income payments were expanding, labor. 
materials, and equipment were being diverted from civilian pursuits 


1 A Year of the Price Ceiling. Ottawa, October 1942. (Mimeographed.) 
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\fonthly war expenditures in the summer of 1942 amounted to 
s300,000,000 * as compared with $200,000,000 a year earlier. These 
outlays added substantially to income payments, as industrial em- 
ployment increased by 12 percent and pay rolls by some 25 percent. 
fea income, in the period referred to, was running at a rate 20 percent 
greater than in the same period of 1941. 

Inflationary tendencies had become apparent in the summer of 1941. 
Although there was more income, there were fewer things to buy. 
The durable-goods industries had ‘been the first to cut the output of 
civilian goods such as automobiles and radios, refrigerators, and other 
household appliances. Residential building had been increasingly 
restricted, largely owing to shortages of materials. Although the 
civilian industries using metals and rubber were the ones shiek were 
most curtailed, numerous other civilian industries were hamper ed by 
material shortages and experienced increasing difficulty in getting and 
keeping an adequate labor force. 

In the 7 _months from April to November 1941, the cost-of-living 
index rose 7 percent—or as much as from August 1939 to April 1941. 
Efforts to siphon off rising incomes through taxation and borrowing 
were insufficient to remove inflationary pressure. Restrictions were 
also placed on the installment buying of a wide range of consumer 
goods. It became clear to the Government in the fall of 1941 that 
additional fiscal measures “‘would be too late in effect and not suffi- 
ciently specific in application to meet the situation,’’ and it was decided 
“that direct control should be established promptly over all prices, 
wages and salaries, and that copirols over production and supplies 
should be extended and made more rigorous.”” Although the price 
ceiling has not been easy to implement, the difficulties would have 
been far greater if the decision had been postponed. 

The report under review states that without the price ceiling the 
cost of living would have advanced very substantially. At the same 
stage in the fast war the rise was about 1% percent per month. With- 
out the ceiling, it was stated, there would have been ‘‘an increase from 
last November to August of this year [1942] on the order of 10 percent,’ 
that is, about 1 percent monthly. Actually, the increase in the index 
was 1 percent for the 10-month period as a whole. A 10-percent 
rise in the index would have added $300,000 ,000 to $350,000,000 to the 
food, clothing, fuel, and other bills of Canadian housewives, and pres- 
sure would have been exerted to obtain wage increases 

Price-ceiling policy is a significant part of broad national policy, 
aamiphing of five main elements: (1) An over-all price ceiling; (2) a 

wee and salary ceilin ng (3) profit and income controls, such as taxation 

borrowing; (4) allocation and rationing controls: and (5) man- 
power controls. Wages and salaries were placed under a ceiling at the 
same time as prices, as the latter would have been ineffective if wages 
had been allowed to continue upward. Theoretically, fiscal controls— 
taxes and borrowing—would have prevented inflation by reducing 
spendable income of consumers, but in fact, fiscal measures are too 
slow in application and are limited by problems of incentive and 
morale. Allo cation and rationing controls are the specific implements 
desi ed to cope with particular and prospective shortages. Rationing 
e manufacturing level has been in operation for some time, 


? Average exchange rate of Canadian dollar in August 1942=90.9 cents. 
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whereas consumer rationing did not become necessary until 1942, }),; 
is likely to increase. A system of local rationing boards throug!o,; 
the country assists in oe. (eam the rationing plan. 
The importance of manpower controls is becoming increasingly 
important. Men of military age are drafted, the movement of workers 
from job to job is being controlled, and direct measures are eine 
introduced to increase the labor force for war industries. Unt) 
recently the object of curtailment of civilian production was to cop. 
serve scarce materials; now the release of manpower is the leading 


objective. 
Price-Ceiling Policies 


The Canadian price-ceiling policy has been described as “‘the boldest 
and most far-reaching attempt ever made to hold a price level and 
price structure.’’ As announced by the Prime Minister on October 18. 
194i, ceilings were established at the highest prices prevailing for eact 
individual seller during the basic period, September 15 to October 11. 
and became effective December 1, 1941. With few exceptions, «ll 
goods and commodities are covered, as well as all principal services and 
rents of both housing accommodations and industrial and commercia| 
properties. Ceilings apply throughout industry and commerce, from 
the raw material through to the fnal product. 

During the early months of general price control, the main task of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board was to hoid firmly to the retail- 
price ceiling and at the same time carry out the individual price ad- 
justments required to insure an uninterrupted flow of supplies. Minor 
additions were made to the exemptions from the ceiling. In maintain- 
ing the retail-price ceiling it was soon seen that manufacturing costs in 
a number of industries were rising to a point where the pressure against 
the ceiling would either force a breach or involve a substantial exten- 
sion of subsidy payment. A program of economies and simplifica- 
tion in civilian production and distribution was adopted to avoid 
either condition. - Provision was also made for the payment of sub- 
sidies on imports of essential consumer supplies. A policy of bulk 
buying was adopted by the Board to avoid payment of subsidies in 
a canlion of instances. At the same time, rationing of sugar, tea, and 
coffee became necessary. Conservation of scarce materials, such as 
metals, rubber, and oil, has been one of the Board’s chief aims. The 
increasingly difficult manpower problem, which bad reached a critical 
stage by midsummer, 1942, resulted in a new emphasis in the Board's 
work. In August 1942, the Board was directed to bring about curtail- 
ment of all nonessential civilian production with a view to releasing 
manpower for war production and for the armed services. 

In maintaining price ceilings, the policy of the Board has been to 
keep retail prices stable and make necessary adjustments below that 
level. However, retail prices that were definitely out of line were 
adjusted and allowances made where products have a seasonal price 
structure. For example, many products used mainly in the spring and 
summer were not sold in the base period or were sold at levels which 
did not reflect higher production costs. It was ruled that the 1{42 
price set for a long list of such goods should take into account the 
increase in price of goods in general between the spring or summer 11d 
the fall of 1941. Before increasing the price, the manufacturer was 
required to file the proposed selling price, the 1941 maximum price 
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and cost sheets for 1942, with the appropriate administrator. Where 
rents were permitted to be raised, it was because of special conditions. 

In determining prices of most farm products, the Board recognized 
at once that the maximum price could not be based on the selling 
prices of individual farmers. Such prices were i opeee by a market 
veiling for the commodity or by a ceiling over the manufactured or 
processed product. The report here summarized states: ‘In the case of 
agricultural products it is particularly important that the price struc- 
ture be in balance if production is to be geared to the war and civilian 
requirements for individual commodities.’ It was necessary to adjust 
the price structure of milk and dairy products, for example, to assure a 
more adequate and balanced supply of milk, butter, and concentrated 
milk and milk products. To > § any appreciable increase in prices 
to consumers, the Board in certain cases provided for subsidies, as in 
the summer, when butter and fluid milk were subsidized with a view 
to overcoming threatened shortages. 

The time lag between rises at wholesale and at retail has come to be 
called the “squeeze.’’ Prevention of such a “‘squeeze’’ in simultaneously 
establishing a general price ceiling over manufacturing, wholesale, and 
retail levels, is a major problem when prices are rising and price rela- 
tionships may beout of line. To the time-lag soe am bia been added 
rising costs since the ceiling prices were established. The sharpest 
rises have occurred mainly among imports, owing to higher shipping 
rates and rising prices in other countries. More recently, reduced 
volume of production and the high rate of labor turn-over have 
contributed. Where feasible, importers, manufacturers and distrib- 
utors have absorbed the “squeeze.’”’ In other cases there has been 
simplification and conservation, or a shift of responsibility to the 
Board for appropriate action, such as subsidy, remission of duties, or 
Government bulk purchasing. Corporate governmental bodies have 
been established to deal with situations of this kind and to operate in 
the import and domestic fields. 

To avoid an undue extension of the subsidy system, the Board 
introduced a program of economies and simplification in civilian 
production and methods of distribution. Price ceilings in themselves 
were a strong incentive to economy. ‘The economy drive coincided 
with the necessity of conservation. The shoe industry exemplifies 
both simplification and standardization, having reduced the number 
of different styles, sizes, and colors. 

When the price ceiling came into effect, the Board pointed out that 
“the controlling of prices does not insure that goods which are scarce 
will be fairly distributed with due regard to the needs of the popu- 
lation. * * * This can only be done by some form of rationing.”’ 
Sugar, already mentioned, was placed under rationing restrictions in 
January 1942. Although sugar stocks were reasonably satisfactory, 
it was believed that future receipts would be adversely affected by 

commodities 


the need for diverting shipping space to more essentia 
and by intensified submarine activity along the Atlantic Coast. 
Rationing of tea and coffee became necessary, owing to threats to 
shipping and the loss to Japan of sources of supply. — 
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Board Organization 


As the Wartime Prices and Trade Board is the central authority 
in the field of price control, it has been necessary to coordinate jj; 
controls with those of other Federal and Provincial authorities. Such 
authorities may make orders touching on maximum or minimum 
prices only with the concurrence of the Board. Coordination jg 
particularly close between the Wartime Prices and Trade Board anq 
the Wartime Industries Control Board of the Department of Mun). 
tions and Supply. The chairman of each body sits as a member of 
the other, and all actions of the latter affecting prices require the 
concurrence of the former. To avoid duplication and overlapping. 
the controllers of the Wartime Industries Control Board were ap. 
pointed administrators under the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

Membership in the Wartime Prices and Trade Board was enlarged. 
when the price ceiling was announced in 1941, to include members of 
all Government departments closely affected by the policy of price 
control. A great many administrators were appointed, covering 
every major industry, and they were given full powers of investigation, 
revision of maximum prices within the price ceiling, control of civilian 
supplies (methods and modes of production and distribution), and 
adjustment of retail-price anomalies under special circumstances. || 
orders by administrators must be countersigned by the chairman of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Rent control is administered 
locally, by a committee of one—the judge of the county or of the 
district court, except in Quebec, where the district magistrate officiates. 

To facilitate administration, 13 regional and approximately 100 
local offices were established. The 13 prices and supply representa- 
tives act as agents for both the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and 
the Wartime Industries Control Board. The regional offices answer 
inquiries and keep the Board in touch with public opinion. 

A consumer branch acts as a clearing house for problems arising out 
of price-control measures, and to afford consumers direct representa- 
tion in Board opefations. Plans have been announced for organizing 
500 local ration boards. 

Under the general licensing plan, machinery has been provided for 
policing prices and securing information necessary for the allocation 
of supplies in case of shortages. A useful feature is that, through its 
operations, mailing lists of retailers, wholesalers, and manufacturers 
have been obtained. Enforcement counsel is allocated to the regional 
offices to investigate possible violations relating to prices, rentals, 
rationing, or other Board regulations. General policy and matters of 
prosecution and license suspension are decided at headquarters in 
Ottawa. At the Ottawa headquarters, policy matters are organized 
in four main divisions: (1) Prices, supply; (2) distribution and ration- 
ing; (3) industrial; and (4) research. 


POOPON 


EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK IN CANADA! 


IN OUTLINING the manner of establishing wages of women and 
boys and of less-experienced men replacing experienced men in war 
work, the Canadian War Labor Board has in effect laid down thie 





1 Canada. De t of Labor. Labor Gazette, September 1942; Wartime Wages Contro] Order 
Explanation of the Order, Ottawa, 1942 (Bull. No. 3). 
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rinciple of equal pay for equal work, in a bulletin issued to explain 
the Wartime Wages Control Order of July 10, 1942 (P. C. 5963, 
superseding P. C. 82537). Provisions of the wage-control order 
continuing basic wage rates at the level of November 15, 1941, apply 
f .ithout differentiation as to the sex or age of an employee. In cases 
where both men and women are engaged in the same occupation, “the 
intended application of the provisions of the order is clear.”’” Where 
both men and women have not been employed heretofore in the same 
occupational classification, problems as to the application of the order 
arise, and the Labor Board has therefore indicated the manner in 
which less-experienced help can be engaged without disturbing the 
employer’s wage structure. 

Upon application, a war labor board may authorize the establish- 
ment of new occupational classifications with lower rates than those 
existing previously, if the skill and ability required for the work is of a 
lower grade than was previously associated with the established 
classification of the employer and/or where separate classifications are 
desirable for apprenticeship or learners’ schedules. However, the 
single wage rate or range of wage rates requested must be a fair and 
reasonable measurement of the relative skills and abilities required 
in connection with the new and lower-paid classifications. 

For purposes of illustration, under the present classification, the 
range in hourly rates of pay for turret-lathe operators may be 65 to 
75 cents. The new classification may be 65 to 75 cents an hour for 
srade 1; 50 to 64 cents for grade 2; and 40 to 49 cents for grade 3 
turret-lathe operators. Grade 1 will represent the operator; grade 2 
the learner; and grade 3 the beginner. 

Where there is no guaranteed minimum hourly rate, piece rates 
may be changed only if there is an addition, removal, or alteration of a 
work element, and then only in direct proportion to the value in time 
or money of the change involved. Specific approval of such changes 
is not required, but records must be kept in all cases and made avail- 
able to inspectors of a war labor board upon request. The same 
conditions apply with respect to changes in individual or group piece 
rates and incentive-bonus plans, when the employee is guaranteed a 
minimum hourly rate. In addition, rates below the established level 
may be fixed for apprenticeship, learners’ schedules, or lower-paid 
classifications, in respect to the guaranteed-hourly-rate portion of the 
wage payment (as exemplified in the hourly rates for lathe operators 
cited above), provided that such new classifications are approved by a 


war labor board. 
worooooe 


CHINESE WARTIME ECONOMY 


THE war between Japan and China, which began in 1937, has brought 
about large-scale dislocation in China, partly as a result of the mass 
migrations from the occupied Provinces to the interior of the country 
where, prior to the outbreak of the war, there had been practically no 
modern industry. China has a predominantly agricultural economy, 
as about 80 percent of the population is engaged in raising farm prod- 
ucts and domestic animals. Because of this fact the Chinese system 


?See Monthly Labor Review, September 1942 (p. 466). 
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has been much less affected by the war than an industrialized ecorom, 
would have been. A discussion of wartime economic developments j, 
the August and September issues of Contemporary China, publishe< 
by the Chinese News Service, Inc., in New York City, deals wii) 
the financia!, agricultural, and industrial situation of the country. 
At the present time there is a serious inflationary movement unde; 
way. Prices of farm products such as rice and wheat, and of industria] 
products such as cotton and coal, have increased from 10 to 40 time: 
since 1937, while the volume of currency has increased tenfold during 
the war period. Government efforts to check the inflationary trend 
have so far been unsuccessful, and owing to the effects of the invasioy 
of the country the regular national revenues of the country have bee, 
greatly reduced. However, in spite of these unfavorable trends, it js 
said that the actual situation is not discouraging as, although farm 
prices have risen, the volume of agricultural production has also 
increased. The interior Provinces are now becoming centers of modern 
industry, and although the industrial output is still small, the outlook 
for the immediate future is said to be highly encouraging. 
_ All classes in China have suffered privatious as a result of the 
war, but most seriously affected have been the salaried and _ profes- 
sional middle classes, whose incomes have not increased in proportion 
to the increases in the general price level. As a result, the war has 
wiped out almost the entire middle class and reduced it to the same 
status as the farmer and thelaborer. Thesituation of the latter classes 
has relatively improved, on the other hand, as the incomes from farm 
products and wages have either kept pace with or exceeded the general 
price increases. Property losses have been great among landlords and 
industrialists in the occupied areas, and in the interior Provinces the 
interests of the landlords are likely to be affected by the new land 
policy of the Government, which aims at making every peasant a free 
and independent farmer. Also, while the new industrial enterprises 
in the interior are being promoted, excess profits and other taxes wil 
reoult in the landlord and the industrialist contributing more and more 
to the nation’s war effort as the war goes on. From these facts it 
appears that the war has been a leveling process and that the China 
which will emerge from the war will have a much more democratic 
society than was previously the case. 


Agriculture 


Although the fortunes of many of the rich have been lost, and the real 
incomes of the salaried and professional classes have been greatly 
reduced, the earnings of farmers (whether tenants, peasants, farmers, 
or landlords) are slightly better than they were at the outbreak 
of the war. Prices of farm products have increased more rapidl\ 
than prices of siganieattiatel 


chase new implements and new varieties of seeds. The index numbers 
of farm-product prices in March 1942, based on 1927 as 100, ranze:! '» 
the 15 Provinces of Free China from 714 to 4,439, while the price 
indexes of nonfarm products used by farmers ranged from 868 to 4,()12 
In three Provinces the index of farmers’ purchasing power was be!o. 
100, but in the other Provinces (with the exception of one for which th: 
ratio is not given) it ranged from 103 to 166. 


commodities, so that the purchasing 
any of farmers has increased, and as a result many poor farmers have 
een able to buy the farms they cultivate, pay off debts, or pur- 
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Measures have been taken by the Chinese Government, through the 
four Government banks, to increase farm production and stabilize 
rural economy. Agricultural loans wers made by these banks in 1941 
smounting to 498,555,000 yuan ' (about $26,500,000), of which nearly 
93 percent was for food production and the remainder for irrigation, 
agricultural extension, land reclamation, and rural handicrafts. Dur- 
ing 1942 irrigation loans are to be greatly increased and land bonds will 
be issued for the purchase of farms which have been assessed at too 
low a figure by their owners. These farms will be sold to tenant 
farmers and the purchase price repaid in installments. 

The rural cooperative movement which was started before the war 
had, at the end of 1941, a total of 146,297 organizations and a member- 
ship of 7,582,107. Rural cooperative banks have received large loans 
from the four Government banks. The cooperative banks pay 
interest of 1 percent per month on these loans and in turn lend the 
money to the farmers at 1.2 percent a month. 

Methods adopted by the Government to increase food production 
include an increase in the acreage under cultivation, increase in rice 
production by reducing the acreage of glutenous rice (used mainly for 
making wine), increased wheat production by winter plowing, use of 
improved seeds, reclamation of waste land and development of irriga- 
tion, disease and insect control, use of better fertilizers, and protection 
of domestic animals. In 1941 food production increased by nearly 
90 million piculs ? or approximately 5 million tons. The cultivated 
acreage increased by 45,952,046 mou * or about 7% million acres. A 
further increase both in production and in the acreage in farm land 
was expected in 1942. 


Industrial Organization 


The process of industrialization in China is being hastened by the 
war, the vast interior Provinces having become a strong industrial 
hase for China’s resistance to aggression. Prior to the war, industries 
were being developed in six areas, all but one of which are now occupied 
by the enemy. In those areas the industrial developments included 
iron and steel mills, coal mines, textile mills, oil plants, power plants, 
and light industries. The National Resources Commission is the 
principal organization responsible for the progress of industrialization 
in Free China. A 3-year program, started in three Provinces in 1936 
to develop heavy industries, had to be abandoned when the Japanese 
invaded the Yangtze Valley, but the Commission has established new 
industrial plants in the interior. In 1942, at the time the report 
under review was prepared, 108 industrial units had been established, 
of which 41 were factories, 43 mines, and 24 electrical plants, while the 
Government had also established a number of arsenals in the interior 
Provinces. Of the 3,849 private factories before the war, 1,290 were 
in Shanghai and only 279 were in the interior. With the spread of 
hostilities along the coast, however, the Industrial and Mining 
Adjustment Commission assisted about 600 factories to move inland. 

‘Average exchange rate of yuan during portion of 1941 in which quotations were available = 5.31 cents. 


? | picul=110 pounds. 
?1 mou= 4 acre. 
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[n this migration to the west more than 120,000 tons of materia! an¢ 
equipment and 100,000 skilled workers were moved. At the presen; 
time there are several thousand old and new factories in the interior 
sections of the country, the Jatest report listing 87 metallurgical p\ants 
376 units of machine works, 44 electrical plants, 380 chemical works 
273 textile factories, 3 cement plants, 133 alcohol factories, 17 Paper 
mills, 42 oil refineries, 1,629 coal-mining units, and 122 iron-mining nits 

Although the National Resources Commission is in charge of indys. 
trial planning on a national scale, 14 Provincial development corpora. 
tions have been created by the various Provincial governments, an 
many factories have been established by these authorities in recep; 
years. The Commission is now studying a post-war 5-year play 
designed to raise the general standard of living of the people and to 
strengthen national defense. 


Domestic and Foreign Trade 


Governmental control over the production and consumption of 
civilian geods and control of imports and exports was not instituted 
until after the blockade of the coastal Provinces, when the decrease jp 
the amount of civilian goods and the increase in the general price 
level necessitated such action. A Ministry of Food was formed to 
regulate the production, the pricing, and the consumption of food- 
stuffs, and a Commodity Administration was established under the 
Ministry of Economic Welfare to control the trade in certain daily 
necessaries. Several monopolies have also been instituted by the 
Government, and the Foreign Trade Commission has been established 
to control the nation’s imports and exports. 

The food problem is one of distribution rather than of production 
Increased food prices are due not to scarcity but to the increase in the 
volume of currency, hoarding and profiteering, transportation diffi- 
culties, and the necessity of feeding 5 million soldiers and 50 to 60 
million refugees. In the past year the Government collected the land 
tax in kind instead of in cash, and it is expected that by this means it 
will obtain from 30 to 35 million piculs of foodstuffs per year. This 
will solve the army’s food problem and will reduce cash expenditures 
by the Government. Food treasury notes have also been issued for 
the purchase of surplus foodstuffs from landowners. Under this plan, 
for every picul of grain purchased by the Ministry of Food, the seller 
receives 30 percent in cash and the remainder in food treasury notes. 

Cotton and coal, which are the most vital daily necessaries, are under 
the control of the Commodity Administration. It regulates the pro- 
duction of cotton and the manufacture and sale of cotton yarn and 
cotton cloth, has fixed the price of cotton yarn, and in view of the 
scarcity of coal for household use in West China, is extending financial 
and technical assistance to coal producers. Other items under contro! 
include vegetable oil and paper. 

Government monopolies have been established during the present 
vear for salt, sugar, tobacco, matches, tea, and liquor, in order to 
check further price increases in these commodities. Private producers 
are required to sell their stocks to the Government at prices fixed by 
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the Minister of Finance, and the Government expects to obtain 
eonsiderable revenue from the sale of these products. 

Although it might appear from the adoption of these measures that 
the Chinese economy had become a highly centralized and planned 
economy, as a matter of fact the control measures so far instituted 
have been a direct result of war necessities. Many economists, it is 
said, believe that there has been too much delay in setting up controls, 
and that if these measures had been taken at the outset of the war, 
inflation in China would not have reached its present magnitude. 


POOCOR 
VANPOWER-CONTROL REGULATIONS IN PALESTINE 


THE control and distribution of manpower in Palestine in the interests 
of the war effort was placed under a Controller of Manpower by 
regulations issued by the High Commissioner, August 12, 1942.'. This 
action was necessitated by the increased recruitment for the military 
services, the expansion of industry, and the need for increased food 
production which had brought a danger of a serious shortage of cer- 
tain types of skilled labor needed to maintain industrial production. 
The objective of the Controller will be to take all possible steps in 
consultation with the War Supply Board, representative bodies, 
labor organizations, etc., to secure the most effective allocation of 
available manpower, having regard to the needs of the military 
authorities, the essential services of war industries, and agriculture. 

The regulations, cited as the Defense (War Service Occupations) 
Regulations, 1942, provide that ‘“war-service occupations”’ shall be 
designated as such by the High Commissioner and that no person who 
is employed in any war-service occupation may leave it without the 
consent of his employer, unless he has the written permission of the 
Controller. No employer may terminate the service of an employee 
(except with the written permission of the Controller), without the 
employee’s consent, unless the employee has been guilty of gross mis- 
conduct or insubordination, or ceva the employer has more suitable 
work to offer the employee. An employer may report to the Con- 
troller or his representative any person in a war-service occupation 
who absents himself from work without leave or without reasonable 
excuse, is persistently late, fails to comply with lawful orders (includ- 
ing orders as to working a reasonable amount of overtime), or per- 
sistently behaves in such a manner as to impede production in the 
undertaking. 

Employers of persons in war-service occupations are required to 
pay normal wages, that is, the wage currently paid in the locality, 
during periods in which work is not available to such persons in their 
usual occupations, if they are capable of other work and are available 
for and are willing to perform such services. 

An Appeal Tribunal, consisting of the Attorney General and two 
other persons, is to be established, to which any employee in a war- 
service occupation may appeal in cases of unauthorized dismissal. 
Fines and penalties are fixed for contravention of the terms of the 
regulations. 


‘ Supplement No. 2 of the Palestine Gazette No. 1217, August 13, 1942. 
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COMPULSORY LABOR SERVICE IN SWITZERL(\\)j 


A FEDERAL decree of September 1939 in Switzerland and an order 
issued in May 1940, both of which dealt with compulsory labor 
service, were amended by a decree issued September 18, 1942.) Undo, 
earlier decrees all men between the ages of 16 and 65 and women hp. 
tween 16 and 60 were liable for compulsory labor service, wit}; {} 


: ° . le 
exception of public officials, members of the defense forces, frontier 


guards, members of the police force, housewives responsible for th. 
care of children or other persons requiring attendance, and persons 
either physically or nantly incapacitated Persons liable for com. 
pulsory labor service could be called up for maintenance of th: 
economic life of the country, particularly public and private undey- 
takings in agriculture pene hat arelan handicrafts, industry, commerce 
and transport, and services of public administration including educg- 
tional institutions, hospitals, etc. 

The September 1942 decree, effective November 1, 1942, provides 
that labor-recruiting offices must comply without delay with 4] 
requests for manpower for the economic and industrial branches to 
which compulsory service is applicable—if necessary, by drafting 
workers. The offices are required to maintain a register of person: 
liable for compulsory service, and such persons who are unemployed 
or not regularly employed must register with the labor offices. 

The War Industry and Labor Office may determine for a specified 
period the number of workers whom each canton has to keep ayail- 
able for compulsory labor service when needed. The Office is em- 
powered to draft both employed and unemployed workers and, if neces- 
sary, to transfer them from one working place to another. The 
execution of such measures is in the hands of the competent labor- 
recruiting office, but a general levy of workers for compulsory service 
can be made only by the Federal Department of Economy. 

An employer in the industrial or economic fields to which compul- 
sory labor service applies is required to notify the competent labor- 
recruiting office when persons liable to compulsory labor service are 
engaged, and also must give advance notice of the termination of 
employment of such persons as well as notify the labor office of cases 
of refusal to work and of unauthorized absences. 

Employers are required to take all necessary measures so that em- 
ployees may avail themselves of any “saaing rg to which they are 
entitled. A petition filed with the employer by a person drafted for 
compulsory labor service, for payment to be made to his wife, must 
be acted upon by the competent judge within 8 days, and such an 
employee must be given the opportunity to make a written statement 
regarding the petition, which may be filed in the Cantonal labor- 
recruiting office of the wife’s residence. 

Penalties are provided for violations of regulations of the labo: 
service or other competent authorities, or for hiring workers known 
to be engaged in compulsory labor service, or for attempting, by false 
or incom fete returns, to secure the benefit of privileges accruing to 
persons drafted for compulsory labor service. 


! Data are from report of Maurice W. Altaffer, United States Consul at Zurich. 








Social Security 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE AGAINST INTERMIT- 
TENT UNEMPLOYMENT IN IRELAND 


INSURANCE against intermittent unemployment in the building 
industry in Ireland, or in any other trade that is declared by the 
Ministry for Industry and Commerce to be insurable employment, was 
established by a law passed in 1942.' The act applies to any person 
aged 16 years or over who is employed in insurable employment under 
a contract of service or apprenticeship, irrespective of the method of 
payment, except in the case of a contract of apprenticeship under 
which no money is payable by the employer. 

Insurable employment covered by the act means employment 
commonly carried out by builders or building contractors and includes 
the construction, alteration, repair or demolition of buildings, the 
clearing and laying out of sites for buildings, and all work in the 
manufacture, alteration, fitting or repair of wood, stone, marble, slate, 
cement, etc., used in building construction, and of a type commonly 
made in builders’ workshops or yards. 

The act establishes a supplementary unemployment fund formed by 
weekly contributions by insured persons and by employers. No con- 
tribution is payable fot calendar weeks in which no services are ren- 
dered by an insured person; and if the insured is employed by the 
same employer in any calendar week partly in insurable employment 
and partly on other work, no contribution is required unless he has 
been employed at least half of the time in imsurable employment. 
The employer is responsible for the payment of both his own and the 
employee’s contributions. The weekly rates of contribution for both 
employers and employees are 8d. in the case of skilled workers, 5d. 
for unskilled workers, and 2d. for young persons. , 

Benefits are payable for each hour of intermittent unemployment 
occurring during regular working hours but are not payable for frac- 
tions of an hour. ‘‘Working hours’ include the hours, exclusive of 
overtime and mealtime, on any day except Sundays and holidays, 
during which, if there was not inclement weather, work in an insurable 
employment would have been performed by an insured person. The 
supplementary benefits which are payable by the employer and repaid 
to him out of the supplementary unemployment fund, amount to l1s. 
per hour for skilled workers, 7%d. for unskilled workers, and 3d. for 
young persons. 


‘Irish Free State. Insurance (Intermittent Unemployment) Act, 1942. Dublin, 1942. 
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COST OF UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS IN GREAq7 
BRITAIN, 1920-41 


A RECENT statement by the British Minister of Labor and Nationa! 
Service shows the amounts paid under the unemployment-insurane, 
system during the past two decades.! 

The system established in 1911 has been the subject of frequen; 
amendments under which benefits have been liberalized and tho 
scope of the system extended. In 1931 a system of transitiong| 
benefits was established for insured workers who had exhausted thei; 
claims to standard unemployment benefit and who were shown as a 
result of a means test to be in need of this aid. Benefits were reduced 
in 1931, but were restored by the 1934 amendments to the acts. 
which also provided for the establishment of an unemployment- 
assistance system in which the transitional-benefits scheme was to be 
merged eventually. An unemployment-assistance board was estab- 
lished in 1935 to administer these benefits. In 1936 agricultural 
workers, who had formerly been excluded, were admitted to the unem- 
ployment-insurance system, and in 1937 the waiting period for the 
payment of benefits was reduced from 6 days of continuous unemploy- 


Unemployment-Insurance Benefits and Allowances and Cost of Administration, in Great 
Britain, 1920-41 
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! The transitional-payments scheme was superseded by the unemployment-assistance scheme (admin- 


istered by the Assistance Board) as from Jan. 7, 1935. , 

2 These figures relate to the whole cost of administration of unemployment insurance; separate figur: 
for the cost of paying benefit are not available. 

3 Not available. 

‘ Data are for years ending Mar. 31. 


5 Excludes the cost of services administered by the Assistance Board other than unemployment allowances 


(i. ¢., supplementary pensions). 
1 Great Britain, House of Commons, Parliamentary Debates, London, September 10, 1942. 
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ment to3 days. Under the 1935 law and regulations of 1937, domestic- 
rvice employees of any trade or business were brought into the 
system; domestic servants in private families were not included. In 
(940 nonmanual workers with incomes ranging from £250 (the former 
limit for inclusion in the system) to £420 were brought under the 
system. At that time benefits for both industrial and agricultural 
workers were increased. Unemployment-assistance allowances for 
householders and members of their families were increased by regu- 
lations issued in 1940, and the household “‘means’’ test was greatly 
modified in 1941 to remove causes of complaint against the test which 
had been in effect up to that time. 

The foregoing table shows the amounts paid for insurance benefit 
and transitional benefit, for transitional payments and unemployment 
allowances, and for costs of administration, from November 8, 1920, 
to March 31, 1941. 





Women in Industry 


WAR WORK OF THE U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAI 


EARLY in 1941 the Women’s Bureau was formally recognized as th. 
official agency for all matters relating to women’s employment in th: 
war effort. It had recorded the World War experience in the use o{ 
woman labor in 1917 and 1918 and, for many years thereafter, had 
been consulted by the Planning Division of the War Departmen 
concerning the employment of women during any future war. |, 
was natural, therefore, that the Under Secretary of War, Robert P. 
Patterson, should write the Secretary of Labor, under date of Marc) 
15, 1941, “* * * J shall take measures to see that the services jy 
the War Department take up all matters of concern to woman workers 
with the Women’s Bureau.”’ 

Since that date there has been close cooperation with the severa! 
services in the War Department to bring about the most effective 
employment of women in war industries. Cooperative relationships 
have been established, as occasion warranted, with the Navy Depart- 
ment, Civil Aeronautics Board, Office of Vocational Education for 
National Defense, National Housing Authority, Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, National Labor Relations Board, War 
Production Board, State labor departments, women in labor unions. 
USO organizations, scores of individual employers having war con- 
tracts, and latterly with the War Manpower Commission. 


Analyses of Jobs for Women in War Industries 


Although War Department’s plans called for utilization of women in 
war industries and several arsenals pioneered in extending women's 
employment to many processes, the availability of masses of men dur- 
ing 1940 and early 1941 resulted in a lack of interest in woman workers 
on the part of private employers. It was deemed advisable to take 
advantage of this pre-war period to become fully informed of modem 
methods of producing the weapons of war, to review the background o! 
women’s employment during World War I, and to make carefu! 
analyses of jobs in relation to their suitability for women. 

The work women were doing on punch presses, drilling machines 
milling machines, lathes, grinders, and polishers, as well as their high 
record of achievement in inspection, assembly, filing, and-other bench 
work in peacetime metal and electrical industries were well know: 
to the Women’s Bureau. The extent to which these developed skills 
would be useful to war-implement industries was easily demonstrated 
In the last war women had proved themselves able in an emergency tv 
make good on any job, if adequately trained. However, for practical 
purposes in the rat year of the present war, it seemed advisable to 
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jimit recommendations for women’s employment to work comparable 
‘o what many women have done or are doing in other industries—to 
work the average woman can do as well as, or better than, the average 
man. If women were placed in such occupations only, the greatly 
expanded war production program could be met with a labor force 
composed one-fourth of women. 

In the following pages is given a summary of suggestions as to 
possibilities of extended utilization of women in principal operations 
in the making of airplanes, instruments of varied types, and small 
arms and artillery ammunition, which was made for Government 
departments and private employers during 1941. Detailed descrip- 
tions of occupations are given in the body of a report on each industry. 
In 1942, similar occupational analyses were or are being made of pistol, 
rifle, and gun manufacture, machine-tool production, shipbuilding, 
airplane engine and propeller building, and explosives manufacture. 
As demands of the Army and Navy call more men from production, 
these analyses will be extended to other industries. 

Women’s employment in war industries has increased materially 
in the last 6 months. Most spectacular is their employment in air- 
frame manufacturing, where they constitute 13 percent of the pro- 
ductive staff as compared to less than 1 percent in 1941. Estimates 
of May 1942 indicate that even when office workers are included the 
total number of women in manufacturing war supplies is less than a 
million or 11 percent of the almost 8 million workers. Obviously. 
full utilization of women in the occupations listed below is far from 
being achieved. 


AIRCRAFT ASSEMBLY ' 


In every department of the aircraft industry, as now organized 
there are varying proportions of occupations in which women may 
be employed as the industry expands. In all departments there are 
jobs deemed not suitable for women, either because the work is beyond 
the average woman’s physical strength (570/1000 that of man) and 
resistance (679/1000 that of man), or because the work requires 
lengthy experience and training which the emergency does not permit. 

However, many of the jobs which women can do most effectively 
are to be found in production departments, such as machine shop, 
the press and forming, metal fabrication, bench and stainless steel 
assemblies, the assembly of the fuselage, wings, control surfaces, 
cowling, fairing, tank, final assembly, painting, covering, heat treat- 
ing, anodizing, and welding departments. From a practical stand- 

oint at the present time, departments concerned with the design, 
ay-out, making and repairing of patterns, molds, templates, jigs, fix- 
tures, tools, and experimental planes, and the service departments, 
require a high degree of mechanical skill and experience which few 
women have or could obtain in a short period. In the foundry, ship- 
ping, receiving, trucking, and maintenance, much of the work is 
intermittently heavy and concerned with cumbersome parts. The 
jobs involved in these departments, however, include not more than 
15 percent of the total factory employment. 





1 See U. S. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 189-1: Women’s Factory Employment in an Expanding Air- 
craft Production Program, Washington, 1942. 
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As a conservative estimate it seems reasonable that at least one. 
fourth to one-third of the jobs in the aircraft-assembly plants micht 
be filled satisfactorily by women. 

The following is a list of the principal jobs on which women may he 
employed effectively: 

Machine operating: 
pe reaming, countersinking on single, multiple drills, and pneumatj, 
rills. 
Small milling machines. 
Small turret lathes. 
Small and medium-sized punch presses. 
Small angle-bending machines and brakes. 
Light grinders. 
Riveting and dimpling machines. 
Spot welding. 
Bench work: 
Burring and filing of all kinds. 
Soldering. 
Hand forming over templates and blocks. 
Tube cutting, bending, and assembly. 
Electrical assemblies. 
Wiring and bending. 
Subassemblies in jigs and at benches. 
Hand and machine sewing of covers and fabric accessories, 
Stretching of covers on plane surfaces. 
Doping. 
Painting—Spraying of small parts, stenciling, applying decalcomanias, masking. 
touch-up, ete. 
Racking in paint, heat treating, anodizing, and plating departments. 
Detail inspection of parts and subassemblies. 
Departmental factory clerks and assistants in planning, parts control, blueprint 
despatching, and drafting. 
Tool-room attendants. 


INSTRUMENTS—AIRCRAFT, OPTICAL AND FIRE-CONTROL, AND SURGICAI 
AND DENTAL ? 


In normal times the manufacture of instruments of the types covered 
was on a relatively small scale, and much of the production of aircraft 
and fire-control instruments was on a constantly changing and expeti- 
mental basis. For many years, machining and assembly were done 
almost entirely by men classed as all-round skilled instrument makers. 
However, with increased production, jobs have been broken down and 
women employed to a considerable extent. The proportion of women 
and the jobs on which they are employed, however, differ materially 
from plant to plant. In some plants women are working satisfactorily 
on machine and assembly operations, while for the same jobs in other 
plants women have never been considered. 

In Great Britain special training courses have been offered to women 
as well as men in the making and fitting of instruments. Instruction 
covering both theory and practical application is provided in correct 
use of tools, gages, calipers, verniers, micrometers, and in blueprint 
reading, soldering, buffing, drill presses, lathes, gear cutters, milling, 
precision fitting, and bench assembly. In the United States, in the 
defense training program in most of the cities visited, general courses 
in machine-shop practice and assembly were open to relatively few 

2 See U. 8S. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 189-4: The Employment of and Demand for Women Workers 


in the Manufacture of Instruments—Aircraft, Optical and Fire-Control, and Surgical and Dental, Was!- 
ington, 1942. 
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women. Only two plants had courses of study and specific training 
programs as ormal instruction for employees, and in one plant only 
men had been admitted because the training was given primarily as 
part of an upgrading plan and the policy was not to consider women 
for job progression beyond unskilled repetitive work. In all other 
plants, training was on the job. Many of the beginning jobs in the 
machine-shop, assembly, and inspection sections have been closed to 
women, as these operations are regarded as the beginning step for 
young boys who progress to more skilled work. 

’ The summary presented below is merely indicative of the kinds of 
work being done and the feasibility of extending the employment of 
women on the various processes. 


Aircraft instruments 
Possible extension of 
Assembly and bench work: women's employment 


Mechanism subassembly Proportion could be _ in- 
creased. 
Mechanism final assembly ---- - - -- M and W Do. 
Special assemblies— 
Diaphragm --_--_--- +e M Women could be used en- 
tirely. 
Peet tube. ......-.- candacuisedll M Slight probability of using. 
(iywe motors.........<... ... Mand W Proportion could be _in- 
. creased, 
Autosyn electric motors _--_--- M and W Do. 
Closing of instruments. __...___._- Mand W Women could be used en- 
tirely. 


Testing and inspecting: 
Calibrating. <2 -222c.2c.2al.1, Mand W |Proportion could . be in- 


i if trained or up- 
eae [ee eee M and W creased i ne p 
Cold, vibration, and run tests..... M and W air Agee aa 
Final instrument inspection- - - - - —- M y op 1s. 


Optical and fire-control instruments 
Optical work: 
Blocking Only a few women used on 
Grinding - single-spindle blocking and 
Polishing polishing. 
Centering ; With training, women could 
Cementing, engraving, etching, and M and W be used or proportion might 
silvering. be increased on all opera- 
Cleaning and inspecting- -------_-- M and W tions. 
Assembly and bench work: 
Range and height finders, pano- 
ramic sights, periscopes, plotting 
boards, quadrants, sextants, oc- 
tants, etc.— 





Subassemblies made . by 

Minor subassemblies M and W women are very minor: 

Main assemblies M not much possibility of 

increasing proportion. 
Binoculars, telescopes, aircraft 
sights, and small gunsights— 
Mounting, cleaning, and in- Mand W Proportion could be 
specting optical parts. increased. 
Sighting, adjusting, collimating, cali- M With training, women could 
brating, etc. do in part. 
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Surgical and dental instruments 


Assembly and bench work: 


Possible extension o 
Ser women’s employment 


Forceps, pliers, retractors, etc__... M 
Dental stands and chairs— Slight probability of increas. 
Minor subassemblies- -- - - - - - - M and W ing proportion. 
Main assemblies... -_-_-_---- M 
Dental hand pieces and fittings....MandW Proportion could be 
increased. 
Clinical thermometers__.......... M and W oe employed  exten- 
sively. 
Special machining of dental burrs and M and W Do. 


broaches. 


General operations applicable to most instruments and small-metals production 


Heavy-duty machines: 
| ee bs 


MandW Proportion could be 








increased. 
I EE eee M and W Do. 
Milling machines_.........-_-.-- M and W Do. 
Metal polishing and grinding_.._... M Not suitable for women. 
Turret lathes. Se oe a M With extensive training 
BT M onan ld b ae os 
Hand screw machines. ---- nigevimete sp lighter seated e "Ou - 
Automatic screw machines__._.._._.. M a cea obabilite’ he wiped 
Ce rca eee oe. wy wise, probability slight. 
Secondary or light machines: 
Bench, watchmakers’ lathes, etc. 
(turning, buffing, burnishing, bur- 
ring, lapping, etc.)_._........--- M and W } Women employed quite gen- 
nN a, os in dsc ce bee M and W erally and they could d 
Sensitive drill press__....._.___-. M and W more of light work. 
Small automatic screw____..._._-- M Slight probability without ex- 
tensive training. 
Hand and machine burring- --_--_--_- _.. Mand W Proportion could be 
creased. 
Machine-shop inspection______._- odin ae Slight. probability of employ- 
ment. 
Painting: 
phi AME? bs et Wate’. UL quegths M and W Proportion could be _in- 
creased. 
Touch-up and brush_-._._._.--_-- M and W Women employed exten- 
sively. 
Ant tot ionamin: + TF allay lis M and W Do. 
Nt oxen ete cocinhthonsS diitet ern it Ww 
Graduating and engraving- -_--- pikidtaed M and W Proportion could be _in- 
creased. 


Heat treating, plating, and anodizing_. M Not suitable for women. 
Inspecting, cleaning, wrapping for stock M and W Proportion could be _in- 
and shipment. creased. 


ARTILLERY AMMUNITION AND COMPONENTS °* 


Women already are employed in Government arsenals and in parts 
manufacture at many operations, specifically as machine operators, 
assemblers, inspectors, packers, and so on. The new plants will offer 
many similar jobs. There will be wide opportunity of further ex- 
pansion of women’s employment in an expanding production, both 
on new jobs and as substitutes for male operatives if the need arises. 
Undoubtedly women can carry on well over half of the operations in 
the manufacture of artillery ammunition. The list following shows 
the possibilities of extended utilization of women in making artiller 
ammunition. 





+ See U. 8S. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 192-2: Women’s Employment in Artillery Ammunition Plants. 
Washington, 1942. 
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\etal components manufacturing: 
Toolmaking, adjusting, setting 
up machines, etc. 
Machine operations 


Assembly 
Inspection 
Fuze assembly (including detonators, 
fuze primers, boosters, etc.) : 
Machine operations 


a 

Inspection 

Ng ibiai SOLS J 

Packing 

Propellant primers: 

Body and head machine opera- 
tions. 

Assembly of body and head 

Loading (explosives operators)— 


Projectile manufacturing: 
Machine operations- -- -- 


Inspection 
Painting 
Packing 
Cartridge-case manufacturing: 


Drawing, annealing, pickling, etc _- 


Machine operations-__------_-_- 


Stamping identification.______-_- 
Inspection 


Packing 


Projectile loading: 
Melting, pouring, and compressing 
explosives. 
Drilling fuze cavity 
Cleaning threads and miscellane- 
ous light jobs. 
Case loading and assembly: 
Inserting primer 


Weighing and pouring powder 


Crimping case to projectile 
Miscellaneous machine operations_ - 


Painting and stenciling 
Packing 


Inspection 


M 

M and W 
M and W 
M and W 
M and W 
M and W 
M and W 
M and W 
M and W 
M and W 
M and W 
W 

M 

M 


M 
M 
M 


M 
M 


W 
M and W 


M and W 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M and W 


M 
M 


M and W 
M and W 
M 


Possible extension of 
women’s employment 


Not suitable for women. 


Proportion could be in- 
creased. 
Do. 


Do. 


Women could be used almost 
entirely. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Proportion could be _in- 
creased. 
Do. 


Women could be 
tirely. 


used en- 


Women could be substituted 
in part on lighter projec- 
tiles. 

Women could do 37-mm. 

Do. 
Do. 


Not suitable for women. 
Could be substituted in 
part. 


Proportion could be _ in- 
creased. 
No further 


sible. 


extension pos- 


Not suitable for women. 


Do. 
Women could be substituted 
in part. 


Women could do 37-mm. and 
75-mm. 

Women could be used en- 
tirely. 

Women could do 37-mm. 

Women could be substituted 
in part. 

Proportion 
creased. 

No further extension 
sible. 

Women could do 37-mm. 


could be in- 


pos- 
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Possible extension of 
Ser women’s employ ment 
Bag loading: 
Bag sewing— 
Cutting and trimming Women could be used ep. 
tirely. 
Power-machine operating 
Smokeless-powder bag loading— 
Weighing and loading 
Sewing loaded bag 
Black-powder bag loading— 
Weighing and loading Not suitable for women jj 
hopper must be filled 
Sewing loaded bag 
Putteeing propellant charges----__- M Not suitable for women 
Inspection Proportion could be _ip- 
creased. 
ES eee ee - Mand W Do. 
Explosives manufacturiny: 
Smokeless powder----__-_-------- M Not suitable for women. 
EE ae M Do. 
4.4 Sea M Do. 
Black powder pellets Women could be used en- 
tirely. 
eee M Do. 


SMALL-ARMS AMMUNITION * 


Since the small-arms ammunition industry has a small product 
which is standardized as to operations and machining and which 
requires considerable care and attention to detail, women have been 
used extensively, and as the new plants get into production many 
more women will be employed in this branch of the defense program. 


In the Government arsenal at Frankford approximately 40 percent 
of the productive workers in 1941 were women, and as the dilution of 
labor increases, women undoubtedly will constitute a considerably 
larger proportion. 

Women comprise a much larger proportion of the munition makers 
abroad than in the United States. Possibilities of extended utilization 
of women for such work are summarized in the following. 


Bullet manufacturing: Possible extension of 
Bullet jacket: Sex women’s employment 
Drawing (several draws) Women could be _ substi- 
tuted in part for men. 
Annealing, pickling, and wash- M Not suitable for women. 
ing. 
Trimming MandW Proportion could be _in- 
creased. 
Bullet point or core— 
Melt and ingot molding_- -- - - -- M Not suitable for women. 
Extruding and forming M Do. 
Washing and drying M oO. 
Bullet assembly M and W — could be used en- 
tirely. 
Tracer-bullet charging MandW Proportion could be _ in- 
creased. 





4 See Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 189-2: Employment of Wumen in the Manufacture of Smal] Arm: 
Ammunition. 
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Possible extension of 
i women's employment 
Case manufacturing: 


Drawing (several draws) Not suitable for women. 
Annealing, pickling, and wash- Do. 
ing. 
Polishing Do. 
Pumping, pocketing, and head- Do. 
ing. . 
Trimming 
Head turning Mand W Women could be used en- 
tirely. 
Body and mouth annealing M and W Do. 
Tapering Ww 
Chamfering M Not suitable for women, 
Primer inserting Ww 
Primer: 
Blanking and forming cup and M Women could be substituted 
anvil. in part for men, 
Shellacking strips for foiling Ww 
Pellet forming.........-+.«- ry Women could be substituted 
for men. 
Foil and knock out 
Inserting of anvil WwW 
Press anvils into primer cup- ----- M Women could be substituted 


for men. 
Primer inverting — 


Counseling of Employers 


The widespread attention given since December 7, 1941, to the calling 
of women as a practical source of new labor supply has constantly in- 
creased the number of calls on the Women’s Bureau from individual 
employers requesting advice as to the occupations and the conditions 
of work found successful for the employment of women. As far as is 
possible with a limited staff, these calls are met by personal visits to 
the plants by industrial experts familiar with the manufacturing proc- 
esses and equipment. Other requests are met by letters giving de- 
tailed information. Groups asking for experienced advice are reached 
by addresses made by staff members to managerial associations, 
safety engineers, personnel directors, and so forth. Furthermore, in 
order that the Bureau’s accumulating knowledge not only of the 
potential occupations of women but of their actual efficiency in such 
occupations may be made to reach the largest possible number of 
employers, as well as the many officials engaged in recruiting women 
and in forming training classes, the Bureau prepares for distribution 
mimeographed reports on industries. 

Many companies primarily engaged in making war implements, or 
converting their operations to war work, must have the assistance of an 
agency whose personnel is experienced in advising as to the needs of a 
woman labor force. Such requests have come to the Women’s Bureau 
from engineering firms and arsenals and from companies producing 
machine tools, sheet metal, ordnauce, optical goods, locomotives, 
iron and steel products, copper and brass products, ammunition, elec- 
trical supplies, cement, chemical products, petroleum, glass products, 
aircraft, automobiles, and food products. 

Plant managers, superintendents, training supervisors, personnel 
directors, medical advisers, and others pose all sorts of questic 4 to 
the Women’s Bureau. Typical is the statement of a personnel direc- 
tor of a machine company expected in the near future to hire some 
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women for factory work: “Before planning, we need some specific 
information.” Or of a woman supervisor who says: “In heading up 
a women’s program for our company, I am anxious to secure 4)| 
pertinent materials.”” Included in types of information asked for by 
such plant officials are data on the following: The kinds of jobs women 
can do best; the extent to which they can handle the heavier work: 
methods and necessary time for training and upgrading woman work- 
ers; Measures of women’s skill; general health conditions for woman 
workers and their characteristic medical needs; proper methods of 
seating for correct posture; safety requirements as to headgear, shoes, 
and uniforms; laws and regulations as to women’s work; wage stand- 
ards for newly developed jobs for women: preventive measures in use 
of industrial poisons, causes and care of dermatitis, and other health 
hazards. And these employers have many more needs that the Wom- 
en’s Bureau has to meet. 


Conditions of Employment 


Plant management is desirous of obtaining information not only as 
to occupations suited to women but as to the physical requirements 
designed to spell efficiency in the use of a woman labor force, such as 
desirable arrangements of work shifts, advantageous rest periods, 
suitable and safe work apparel, healthful seating, adequate service 
facilities, and personnel requirements. To cover such matters, con- 
cerning general standards and policies to be observed, the Bureau is 
issuing a series of pamphlets that summarize some of the best data on 
subjects about which employers are asking. Already published are: 

emul to Women Employed in War Plants on Abrasive Whee! 
Jobs. 

Night Work for Women and Shift Rotation in War Plants. 

Women’s Effective War Work Requires Time for Meals and Rest 

Washing and Toilet Facilities for Woman War Workers. 

Safety Clothing for Women in Industry. 

Lifting Heavy Weights in Defense Industries. 

These are done in such easily readable fashion that some firms have 
ordered them in 5,000 lots for distribution to workers. In preparation 
are similar pamphlets on seating, and on dermatitis. The Bureau also 
has prepared material requested by the War Department, to be in- 
corporated as the section on working conditions of its health and 
safety manual, for the use of plant supervisors. 

Many complaints have reached the Bureau from workers, in re- 
spect to conditions in plants that had always employed women but 
have speeded up or expanded because of war contracts. To secure 
factual understanding of such difficulties, some 700 woman workers 
were called upon in their homes. The relationship of conditions of 
work to morale of woman workers was clearly discernible. The plants 
in which these women worked also were visited, and wherever possible 
needed changes were discussed with management. These personal 
interviews are being followed up with letters containing pertinent 
material for the use of the employers. That such a method achieves 
results may be judged from the answers received, excerpts frem which 
follow: 


We are happy to report that most of the things complained about [by employees] 
have been corrected. We are taking immediate’ steps to correct the remainder. 


hav‘ 
W 
in pé 
A 
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\irs. —~——— gave us several very constructive suggestions and it’ has been a 
pleasure on our part to have followed these instructions. We believe another 
visit will find a marked improvement in the handling of the matters brought to 
our attention. 


You may be sure we are correcting the crowded toilet conditions to which you 
refer, aS rapidly as possible. 


Some of the comments of woman workers are worthy of summariz- 
ing here, as they indicate attitudes that result in plant problems and 
have a definite effect in lessening production: 


Wages.—Older employees resent the fact that they worked without increases 
in pay for years and now new employees earn as much as they do. 


A feeling existed that machine operators should receive more than bench workers 
because work is harder. 


Confusion and lack of understanding was expressed about the system for wage 
increases. 

Absenteeism.—When the plants work 7 days a week very few women on the 
third shift report for work Saturday night. Now, when they have Saturday 
nights off, few will work Sunday night. 

Many of the women employed have home responsibilities and must have time 
off to do their housework. 

Young girls take time off to shop around to find the job they like best. 

Absenteeism may be caused partly by lack of interest in the job and a feeling 
that it is not very important. Where an absence report is required of each person 
when she returns to work, it is customary for the women to state that their 
absences are due to illnesses regardless of the cause. [The latter statement checks 
with the very limited amount of illness reported by woman workers to Bureau 
agents. ] 

General conditions in plant.—Present arrangement of eating at machine, in 
toilet rooms, or in automobiles is not satisfactory. 

Employees would like to be able to get hot coffee in plant. 

Toilets in old building are not clean and are not adequate in number but are 
overcrowded. 

The washroom is not available for half an hour before leaving. [This seemed 
most annoying to workers traveling long distances in public conveyances. ] 

Since it is frequently cold in workrooms in old building, girls must either 


smuggle coats into the room or go through a lot of red tape to get permission to 
get their coats. 


Thermos bottles have been opened for inspection when brought into the build- 
ing. Heat is lost. 


{There is much evidence of need for interpretation of firm policies, and for a 


personnel manager to whom complaints can be made and who will allay rumors 
and exaggerated notions.] 


Wage Rates in Occupations of Women and Men in War 
Industries 


The speed with which women are employed, as well as their spread 
over the occupational field, changes in direct relation to the avail- 
ability of male labor in each area. Today, in one plant men are work- 
ing on jobs that women are doing in another plant having similar 
production, and in more and more cases men and women are working 
side by side on the same work in the same plant. In such situations, 
many wage-rate problems arise, calling for new scales both in union 
agreements and in nonunion plants. At the urgent request of woman 
workers, the Women’s Bureau has held many conferences with trade- 
union officials concerning the subject. The result has been that the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America and the 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America have agreed that woman workers shall receive the same 
wages as men when they perform the same operations, and such a 
clause becomes a part of new local contracts. 
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This subject has been included in several cases before the Nationa] 
War Labor Board. In order to outline sharply the present situatioy 
for the Board’s attention, the Women’s Bureau made a detailed jo} 
analysis of the work done by women and men in several gun plants. 
and presented a factual statement concerning the work done by 
women and men and the wage rates paid on various processes. Tire 
and again the maximum rate paid to women on comparable operations 
was lower than the minimum rate paid to men working on the same 
machine and same part. Such differences in wage rates cause much 
unrest among both man and woman workers. The National War 
Labor Board in its directive order in the case of the General Motors 
Corporation and the United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultura] 
Implement Workers of America stated: 


Wage rates for women shall be set in accordance with the principle of equal 
pay for comparable quantity and quality of work on comparable operations. 

Any dispute arising as to the question of quality, quantity, or comparability, 
as herein defined, shall be subject to final determination by an arbitrator appointed 
by the National War Labor Board; provided, however that any such dispute which 
involves an alleged violation of a local wage agreement shall be settled within the 
procedural framework of the grievance provision in the agreement. 

To assist both employers and union officials, and in response to 
repeated requests, the Women’s Bureau has prepared a bulletin giving 
information on various aspects of the subject of women’s wage rates, 
showing official Government support of the ‘equal pay”’ principle, and 
inclusion of clauses to this effect in union agreements, and summariz- 
ing experience as to related subjects, such as standards of women’s 
output, their special skill in the light industrial processes now so 
widely demanded in the manufacture of war necessities, and so forth. 
The Women’s Bureau outlines the following as a general standard 
recommended in fixing women’s’ wages in plants’ manufacturing war 
products: 

1. If the job or operation is a new one, the rate should be fixed according to th 
job, and regardless of whether a man or a woman is to perform it. 

2. If a woman is placed on a job formerly done by a man, or on a type of job 
customarily done by a man, she should receive the identical rate paid the man. 
Managements sometimes make slight changes for the purpose of improving the 


process, and such changes cannot be taken as a valid basis for paying a lower wage 
rate to women. 


The largest numbers of women are and will continue to be employed 
in nonwar industries and services. With increased living costs, with a 
much higher wage standard in war-implement industries, discontent 
and hee. cz ensue among such workers, who are essential for 
civilian life. Less than a third of woman workers are organized in 
trade-unions. For many millions of women who are not organized, 
legal minimum-wage rates have afforded the only means of eainet. 
ing substandard wage rates. The fixing of legal minimum-wage rates 
by States was essential to insure payment of a fair living wage to 
workers in service industries not covered by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Up to the time the President established the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, the Women’s Bureau had been advising State authorities 
as to the types of legal regulations that have proved most effective in 
correcting injurious conditions of employment during the war period. 

The Bureau also renders technical assistance on all phases of mini- 
mum-wage legislation, administration, and enforcement. This tecli- 
nical assistance reaches through all stages of minimum-wage activity. 
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For example, where a State agency desires to issue new wage orders, 
the Bureau cooperates in the preliminary survey of the cost of living 
of employed women in the State, and prepares draft wage orders to 
assist wage boards, incorporating standards found to be desirable by 
experience. Or, where a State finds it advisable to revise a wage 
order or one of its provisions, to meet a specific enforcement problem, 
the Bureau’s experts suggest methods and wording; they also con- 
stantly advise with all States on enforcement methods and tech- 
niques, and in this way are able to give each State the benefit of the 
methods and experience of other States. 

The authority vested in the National War Labor Board to approve 
wage increases calls for a new form of assistance by the Bureau to the 
26 States having minimum-wage legislation, which may wish to in- 
crease their issuance of new wage orders or revise present orders by 
bringing them in line with the rising cost of living. 


Labor Laws and Regulations Affecting Women’s Work 


Immediately after the Pearl Harbor attack the War Department 
called on the Women’s Bureau to make investigations. as to the 
operation of certain labor regulations in the employment of women 
in war-implement factories. This situation was surveyed through 
visits to plants having large war contracts in several major industrial 
States. Subsequently, the Bureau participated in joint conferences 
of State labor commissioners and the War and Navy Departments 
for the preparation of acceptable basic labor standards for woman 
employment in plants having war contracts. 

These agencies at that time designated sound labor standards as 
“the mechanisms of efficiency,” and stated that “industrial history 
proves that reasonable hours, fair working conditions, and a proper 
wage scale are essential to high production.’”’ Subsequently, very 
few States found modifications of law necessary to make it possible 
to meet production schedules, and most of these few made only very 
minor changes. The Women’s Bureau endorses the policy that 
authority to grant temporary modifications of existing laws be lodged 
in State labor departments and that the following procedure be ob- 
served when the quantity of temporary exemptions makes it necessary. 

Each employer seeking temporary exemption from State labor laws to be 
required to file an application with the labor commissioner. 

Each application to be thoroughly investigated by the labor commissioner to 
determine whether the need for such an exemption actually exists. 

No permit granting an exemption to be issued to an employer who can maintain 
labor standards by using available labor supply, or by making adjustments in the 
organization of his plant. 

No permit to be issued, even though trained workers are lacking, unless the 
employer makes satisfactory arrangements to train or to secure trained workers 
within a reasonable time. 

No exemptions to be granted to employers not engaged in war work. 

No permit to be issued if the health and welfare of the workers would be endan- 
gered thereby. 

Permits to be limited to individuai plants and for specified periods of time 
and to be revoked when exemptions are found to be unnecessary to maintain 
maximum war production. 


In the ensuing months the Women’s Bureau has observed the effect 
of these recommendations through plant investigations within several 
States, and is continually cooperating with State labor departments, 
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as well as with the employers, in the alleviation of conditions of 
women’s work so unsatisfactory as to affect their health and output. 

Studies are being and will continue to be made of the effects of the 
administration of existing legislation on the well-being of woman 
workers. For example, a study is about to be undertaken to determine 
whether benefit-payment policies of State unemployment compensa- 
tion commissions are forcing women to work longer than they should 
immediately before childbirth, or to return to work too soon afterward. 
or to accept night work and other injurious job conditions whether 
or not they are physically fitted for them. This has been especially 
important at the present time because of the increasing employment 
of married women and the increasing birth rate. 


Community Facilities in Industrial Areas 


Plants manufacturing or handling explosives have been located in 
rural areas. The Women’s Bureau has made special investigation 
in 17 of these areas concerning the adequacy of housing, food, recrea- 
tional, and other facilities for working women. Since most of these 
plants have been quite recently constructed, accommodations fre- 
qonns were inadequate. Following such investigations, recommen- 

ations were made to the National Housing Authority concerning 
the housing needs of the community. Numerous conferences with 
assistants in that agency have been held, to the end that better housing 
arrangements are under way. Many conferences were held with repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services both in 
the field and at headquarters. Copies of the Women’s Bureau com- 
munity-survey reports have been sent at their request to each of their 
regional directors, and every effort has been made to bring about the 
necessary changes in eating and recreational facilities. 

As an example of results obtained, action is now being taken to 
provide recreational leadership and facilities for Elkton, Md., a 
community in which nothing had been provided for women even 
though their influx for work in two munition plants called for building of 
dormitories. In addition to the foregoing, crowded industrial areas in 
Connecticut to which women are migrating also have been studied. 
Recommendations as to housing and recreation needs will be forwarded 
to the proper administrative agency. 

Requests from many communities made it evident that administra- 
tive agencies needed a statement of guiding principles. The Women’s 
Bureau responded with the preparation of a small bulletin outlining 
the best acceptable standards for the housing, transportation, and 
recreation of woman war workers. In connection with the housing 
of woman war workers, for example, the Women’s Bureau, following 
its investigations of communities and its conferences with other 
authorities in this field, recommends the following: 

All types of housing for woman war workers should conform to standards 
essential for safety, security, health, decency, adequacy, privacy, cleanliness, and 
comfort. 

Living quarters should be conveniently located in regard to workplaces an‘ 
recreation facilities, and be in pleasant surroundings. 

Room rent should not exceed 20 percent of a woman’s income. 

Safeguards should be set up in every community to control rents and to preven! 
other gers from hit-or-miss room finding. 


Single rooms are preferable, or double rooms with not more than two women. 
each with her_own_bed. 
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Rooms (whether in private homes, boarding or lodging houses, dormitories, etc.) 
should be adequately furnished (including a closet with lock or a locker preferably 
for eaeh occupant) and should be properly heated, ventilated, and lighted. 

Bathing facilities and toilets should be modern and in good repair, arranged 
to give necessary privacy, conveniently located and sufficient in number (in the 
ratio of a modern bath, or shower, and toilet for every 5 to 7 persons; a washbasin 
to every 4, unless there is running water in the bedroom, then 1 for every 7). 

A place on the premises for entertaining guests outside the bedroom should be 
available. 

Eating facilities of proper kind should be conveniently located, with satisfactory 
inexpensive meals. 


Especially for rural areas, the Bureau recommends the cooperation 
of local women’s groups in making available satisfactory living places, 
and, in cases where the need develops, improved types of housing 
projects for women. Especially for large cities, the Bureau recom- 
mends that an organized room-registration service of a satisfactory 


type be created and that, where necessary, special dormitories for 
women: be built. 





Agricultural Woman Workers 


The transfer of vast numbers of agricultural workers to the war 
industries, as well as the rapid induction of others into the armed 
forces, has resulted in a growing demand for the employment of 
women in agricultural work. In the next few years, much of the work 
of harvesting and picking heretofore performed by migratory labor 
in the many local communities will have to be carried on by women. 
Further, women will be needed in increasing numbers not only for 
their traditional work of packing and canning, but also for nearly 
all types of regular farm work. On April 1, 1942, there were 1,328,000 
woman farm workers in the United States. The anticipated employ- 
ment of women in large numbers in agriculture creates many new 
employment problems. In interesting women in such work, the 
Bureau is cooperating with other Government agencies primarily 
concerned. In addition, the Bureau performs a function not carried 
on by any other agency, namely, that of formulating and helping 
put into practice standards for women’s employment. These stand- 
ards are incorporated in a bulletin entitled ‘‘Guides for Wartime 
Use of Women on Farms.”’ 


Women’s Bureau, A Center of Information on Women’s Work 


In a situation changing as rapidly as is the situation with respect 
to the eraployment of women, there is need for a center for dynamic 
technical information and expert advice on the widest variety of 
subjects connected with women’s work—the types of work women 
do best or can do, the effects of industrial and economic changes on 
their employment, and the conditions found satisfactory for their 
continued performance. The Women’s Bureau is such a center and 
has available the records of the most useful experience accumulated 
through years of knowledge of women’s industrial activity. 

This also includes close contacts with current and developing situa- 
tions in Great Britain, Canada, Latin America, and other parts of the 
world. Bureau representatives have visited Canadian war-implement 
plants and have become fully acquainted with the part women are 
playing there in the manufacture, for example, of guns and rifles. 
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Staff members of the Women’s Bureau have conferred personally 
with the leading advisers and experts on women’s work in England 
such as Caroline Haslett and Margaret Bondfield; regular excharces 
of information between this Bureau and these officials are maintained. 
In these countries, longer in the war than the United States, many 
valuable details are being gleaned as to technical woman-power 
problems that are beginning to face this couritry. 


OPOOOR 


EMPLOYMENT IN WAR WORK OF WOMEN WITH 
YOUNG CHILDREN 


THE maximum utilization of our labor resources in the war-production 
program means the recruitment and training of large numbers of wo- 
men for gainful employment in occupations useful to the war effort. 
In order that this may be done in the most effective manner, the 
War Manpower Commission has declared the following basic policies 
as regards the employment of women with young children: 


I, The first responsibility of women with young children, in war as in peace. 
is to give suitable care in their own homes to their children. 

II. In order that established family life may not be unnecessarily disrupted, 
special efforts to secure the employment in industry of women with young chil- 
dren should be deferred until full use has been made of all other sources of labor 


supply. 
fr Barriers against the employment of women with young children should 
not be set up by employers. The decision as to gainful employment should in 
all cases be an individual decision made by the woman herself in the light of the 
particular conditions prevailing in her home. 
V. Whenever it is found that women with young children are gainfully em- 
aoe fi in essential activities, or that the labor requirements of essential activities 
ave not been met after the exhaustion of all other sources of labor supply and 
that to meet such requirements women with young children must be recruited, 
it is essential that: 
(a) Such women be employed at such hours and on such shifts as will cause the 
least disruption in their family life; and 
(6) If any such women are unable to arrange for the satisfactory care of their 
children at home during their working hours, adequate facilities be provided for 
the day care of their children during working hours. Such facilities should be 
developed as community projects and not under the auspices of individual 
employers or employer groups. 


In order to facilitate putting this policy into effect, the War Man- 
power Commission issued a directive on August 12, 1942, to certain 
Government departments and agencies, to develop, integrate, and 
coordinate Federal programs for the day care of children of working 
mothers. 

The Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services of the Federal 
Security Agency, in consultation with such Federal departments and 
agencies as it may deem advisable, is directed to— 

(a) Promote and coordinate the devclopment of necessary programs for the 
day care of children of mothers employed in essential activities; 

tb) Determine, either directly or through such Federal departments as it may 
designate, areas in which such programs of day care should be promoted, and the 


respective responsibilities of the Federal departments and agencies concerned 11 
the development of such programs; and 


(c) Take such action as may be necessary or appropriate to assure the effectu- 
ation of all such programs. 

Estimates of the number of working mothers with young children 
and the expected requirements of essential activities for the em- 
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ployment of such mothers, by periods and areas, are to be prepared 
and kept current by the United States Employment Service for the 
use of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 

Child day-care programs or programs related thereto, carried on 
by any Federal department or agency such as the WPA, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the Office of Education, the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance of the Social Security Board, the Farm Security Administration, 
the Federal Public Housing Authority, etc., are to be made available 
to the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. These depart- 
ments and agencies are directed to take such action as may be neces- 
sary to insure the integration and coordination, through the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services, of all Federal programs for 
the care of children of working mothers. 

On August 28, 1942, the President of the United States allocated 
the sum of $400,000 from his emergency funds to the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services for the care of children of working 
mothers. The fund is to be used for administrative services neces- 
sary for ascertaining needs, developing and coordinating day-care 
services, and administering State and local day-care programs. 
Grants in aid are to be made to States which submit plans showing 
that no other State or local funds are available for the purpose. 
These grants are to be administered through the State department of 
welfare under plans approved by the United States Children’s Bureau 
or through the State department of education under plans approved 
by the United States Office of Education. 

The Children’s Bureau is preparing statements of policy and pro- 
cedure for the use of directors of State public-welfare departments 
and has made available the services of child-welfare field consultants 
for joint planning and application for allotments. 

The Office of Education has made plans for advisory and super- 
visory services to aid States in making provision for schooling for 
two groups of children of working mothers. These include children 
between 2 and 4 or 5 years of age who need provision for kinder- 
gartens, junior primaries, or nursery schools; and children between 
5 and 14 years who need all-day school programs of 10 to 12 hours 
every day in the week instead of the regular 5 or 6 hours now pro- 
vided 5 days in the week. The services of a staff of specialists have 
been made available to the States, and where local or State funds are 
not available for operation of all-day school programs, applications 
for funds under the Lanham Act, if found to be justified, will be 
certified by the Office of Education to the Federal Works Agency for 
final action. The extended school services will, it is hoped, provide 
safety, protection, and desirable experience to such children while 
their mothers are at work. 
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STRIKES IN OCTOBER 1942 


THE downward trend in strike activity which began in August and 
September continued through October, according to the Bureau's 
preliminary estimates. The amount of strike activity in the latter 
month was about three-fourths as great as in September. The 
number of new strikes affecting war work declined from 156 in Sep- 
tember to 93 in October. The number of workers involved was about 
47 percent less than in September and the amount of idleness was 
lower than in the preceding 4 months. It isestimated that idleness 
during strikes in October amounted to 0.05 percent of available 
working time. 

Compared with October 1941, the number of strikes was only a 
little more than half as great, the number of workers involved in new 
strikes was only 30 percent, and the amount of idleness only 17 percent 
as great. 

The number of strikes in October was about the same as the average 
for that month during the 5-year pre-defense period, 1935-39. How- 
ever, the number of workers involved was only 80 percent and the 
amount of idleness was only one-fourth of the corresponding 5-year 
averages for October. 

The largest strikes in October were (1) the strike at the Western 
Cartridge Co. plant in East Alton, Ill., which involved about 10,000 
employees and lasted from October 10 to 13, and (2) a 10-day strike 
of 5,000 anthracite miners in Pennsylvania. 


Trend of Strikes, January to October 1942 
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1 Figures are not final but are subject to change as later information is received. 

2 As determined by a Joint Committee of representatives from the War, Navy, and Labor Departme: S, 
Maritime Commission, War Labor Board, and War Production Board. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
does not participate in the selection of these strikes, but it does furnish the statistics after the Joint Com- 
mittee determines which strikes affected war work. 
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Industrial Disputes 


ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
CONCILIATION SERVICE, OCTOBER 1942 


HE United States Conciliation Service ng 7 October disposed 

¥ 1,096 situations involving 671,703 workers (table 1). The services 

this agency were requested by the employers, employees, and other 
interested parties. Of these situations 107 were strikes and lock-outs 
involving 24,996 workers; 603 were threatened strikes and contro- 
versies involving 308, 493 workers. Altogether, 121 disputes were 
certified during the month to the National War Labor Board, and in 
45 cases Other agencies assumed jurisdiction. The remaining 220 
situations included investigations, arbitrations, requests for informa- 
“ion, consultations, etc. 

The facilities of the Service were used in 27 major industrial fields, 
such as building trades, and the manufacture of foods, iron and steel, 
textiles, etc. (table 2), and were utilized by employees and employers 
n 45 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Alaska 
table 3). 


Taste 1.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, October 1942, 
by Type of Situation 





i. i , a“ . Workers 
Type of situation Number involved 





\l] situations handled_- ---_-_- ‘ esi. 11,096 671, 703 


Diggees. 42.28.-...-.-.- Ses 2S ee oe . 710 | 333, 489 
eee. 1... site ithe = mass .4 104 | 24, 916 
Threatened strikes_.........___--- ff a 150 | 92, 820 

x ‘ . r ‘# 3 80 
a Ns otal a edpatigee sawenatesia 453 215, 673 


Other situations ; ” 220 | 29, 942 
Investigations Po) - 24 | 6, 001 
Technical investigations and services __ 5 907 
Arbitrations_- ‘ Scaetes ; 61 18, 683 
Requests to conduct consent elections...____- 4 228 
Requests for verification of union membership. . 1 | &3 
Requests for information. -__.__. —_ 16 | 38 
Consultations 74 | 181 
Special services of commissioners. ...............-- 19 | 3, 804 
Complaints 1 16 | 17 


Disputes referred to other agencies during negotiations 166 | 308, 272 
To National War Labor Board 121 277, 535 
To National Labor Relations Board__----_-- 30 6, 855 
To other Federal agencies. ______- a. 5 208 
To Wage Adjustment Board_-__. io a 10 23, 674 
To State agencies___- : 





' 224 of these cases, involving 166,422 workers, were adjusted subject to arbitration or approval of the wage 
provisions by the National War Labor Board. 
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TaBLe 2.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, Octo), 1949 
by Industries 7 
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Taste 3.—Situations Disposed og United States Conciliation Service, October 1942, 
ry —Continued 
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NATIONAL EMERGENCY DISPUTES BOARD IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


THE National Emergency Disputes Board was established in New 
Zealand by the Minister of Labor on September 8, under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Emergency Regulations of 1942.'_ The Board consists 
of five members, all of whom are appointed by the Minister. Work- 
ers and employers each have two representatives whose tenure of 
office is determined by the Minister, and a fifth appointee is chairman. 
Decisions made by the Board are to be final and binding and the 
Board may give such directions as are reasonably necessary to carry 
out its decisions. Under the provisions of regulations, interference 
with the production of goods, with the maintenance of services essen- 
tial to the life of the community, or with the effective conduct of the 
—s or enterprise concerned, is punishable by imprisonment or 
ne. 

_ The new arbitration machinery supplements the previously exist- 
ing system established under the terms of the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act and under the emergency antistrike regulations 
promulgated in October 1939. Provisions of the arbitration law 
were amended in 1939 to impose heavier penalties on unions, em- 
ployers, or workers, for participation in strikes. Under the 1939 
regulations work stoppages were made an offense, and the Minister 
of Labor was granted the power to name an emergency disputes com- 
mittee of seven members to handle disputes in industries where no 
machinery was maintained. 

'Data are from New Zealand, Department of Labor, Industrial Disputes Emergency Regulations, 


Wellingten, September 4, 1942 (Seria No. 1942/267); and report of Basil D. Dahl, commercial attaché, 
United States Ceostion. Wellington, New Zealand. 
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Any vacancy in the membership of the new National Em, 
Disputes Board does not affect its powers. Three members co) 
a quorum at any of its meetings. In case of a tie vote the chairmg, 
votes. In the absence of the chairman from any meeting, the Members 
present shall select one of their number to be the chairman for tha, 
meeting; in case of a vacancy in the office of chairman, the powers ay, 
functions of the office may be exercised by any person authorized }y 
the Minister of Labor to act in the chairman’s place. 

When a dispute arises which in the opinion of the Board is likely 
to interfere with the maintenance of essential services or productioy 
of essential supplies or the effective conduct of industry, the Boar 
may investigate on its own accord or upon the request of the Ministe; 
of Labor. Persons affected or their representatives are to be invited 
to appear and be heard, and the Board “shall give such decision relat. 
ing thereto as it considers to be fair and equitable in the circumstances,” 

If the machinery established under any award, industrial agreement. 
or other agreement is not used to settle a dispute, the Board may 
require the body responsible for reviewing differences to endeavor to 
negotiate a settlement. Should the body fail to reach a settlement. 
the Board is empowered to determine the matter. 

Decisions of the Board must be signed by the chairman and issued 
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in such manner as the Board or the chairman may specify. jj Jjremail 
decisions are final and binding upon all persons directly affected by Jjresulti 
the dispute. Directions to place a decision in effect must be complied HRThe # 
with at once and any person who fails to comply commits an offense H§from + 
against the regulations. No decision of the Board shall be illegal by 
reason of conflict with (1) the provisions of any award of the Court 
of Arbitration or interpretation thereof or (2) any industrial agree- 
ment. In the event of such a conflict the decision of the Board For 
prevails. annua 
From time to time the Board may hold an inquiry into any matter steel! 
before it, for the better exercise of its powers. For the purpose of Mghave 
such an inquiry the provisions of the Commissions of Inquiry Act of 





1908 apply, insofar as applicable, as if the Board were a Commission 
of Inquiry under the 1908 legislation. 

If employees of the same employer or of more than one employer 
discontinue work by reason of a dispute, break their contract of service, 












































refuse or fail to accept work for which they are usually employed, pera 
attend a stopwork meeting which is not authorized by the award or éucti 
industrial agreement, reduce their normal output, or in any way j''equ 
interfere with the production of supplies or the maintenance of JR'Po! 
essential services, the individuals commit offenses against the regu- cond 
lations. ‘Employers who suspend or discontinue operations, wholly JR'°2s 
or partially discontinue the employment of workers, refuse or fail to shou 
engage workers for any work for which they usually employ workers, the J 
or otherwise interfere with the effective conduct of their business or JB" & 
industry, are also guilty of offense against the regulations. ail 
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Industrial Accidents and Safety 


INDUSTRIAL-INJURY EXPERIENCE IN THE IRON 
AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1941? 


DISABLING injuries in the iron and steel industry increased during 
1941, both in actual numbers and in relation to the number of em- 
ployee-hours worked. The increases were general throughout the 
ndustry. In the group of melting and rolling departments, dis- 
abling injuries occurred at the average rate of 11.4 for each million 
employee-hours worked. In the finishing department group the 
average was 12.8 per million hours worked. There was, however, a 
general trend toward injuries of less serious nature than in 1940. The 
proportion of injuries resulting in death or permanent total disability 
remained unchanged from that prevailing in 1940, but the percentage 
resulting in permanent partial ‘disability declined from 10.2 to 8.4. 
The average time lost because of temporary disabilities also declined, 
from 28 days per case in 1940 to 26 days in 1941. 


Scope and Method of the Survey 


For a number of years the Bureau of Labor Statistics has made 
annual surveys covering the industrial-injury experience of iron and 
steel manufacturing plants. All of the data compiled for these studies 
have been voluntarily supplied by cooperating firms upon schedules 
furnished by the Bureau. 

The present study is based upon reports covering 1,852 individual 
plant departments, which in 1941 employed an average of nearly 
580,000 persons. Information for both 1940 and 1941 was secured 
from 1,643 of these departments. Only the reports of firms which 
operate furnaces or rolling mills and are primarily engaged in the pro- 
duction of basic iron and steel have been included. The departmental 
frequency rates presented in this report are based upon all of the 
reports received and may generally be considered representative of 
conditions existing in the industry during 1941. Because of varia- 
tions in the sample covered in different years, however, these rates 
should not be compared with those reported in previous studies for 
the purpose of determining trends. For this purpose the percents 
of change between successive years as shown in this and in previous 
reports should be used. These percents of change have been based 
upon the reports of identical departments for each of the years com- 
pared, which serves to eliminate the possible effect of variations in 
the reporting samples. 


' Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Industria] Injuries by Frank S. McElroy and Harry J. Butler. 
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Number of departments reporting 
Total number of employees 
Total employee-hours worked (in thousands)_..__._......________ 
Frequency rate (average number of disabling injuries per million 
hours worked) 
Severity rate (average number of days lost per thousand hours 
worked) 
Percent of injuries resulting in— 
Death and permanent total disability 
Permanent partial disability 
Temporary total disability 
Average time lost per disabling injury (days) :! 
Permanent partial disability 
Temporary total disability 
Percent of change from 1940:? 
Frequency rate 
Severity rate 


1 Each death or permanent total disability is charged at 6,000 days. 
2 Based upon departments that reported for both 1940 and 1941. 


Injury Experience of the Industry 


On the average, there were slightly more than 10 disabling injuries 
for every million employee-hours worked during 1941 in the 1,852 
departmental units of the iron and steel industry which were included 
in this study (table 1). These injuries resulted in death or per- 
manent total disability for 1 out of every 3,200 workers in the report- 
ing plants; in permanent partial disability for 1 out of every 580; and 
in temporary disability, involving an average of 26 days’ lost time. 
for 1 out of every 52. Considering only the actual time lost by 
injured persons who were eventually able to return to work, the lost 
time in these plants averaged 622 days during the year for every 1,(00 
workers. When the standard economic time charges for deaths and 
permanent impairments are included, the total economic cost of these 
injuries rises to a total of 3,713 man-days for every 1,000 workers. 

In comparison with the injury records of other manufacturing 
industries, the iron and steel producers had a relatively favorable 
experience. The average injury-frequency rate of 10.3 was consid- 
erably below the average rate of 18.1 for all manufacturing industries, 
and was lower than the average frequency for practicality all other 
heavy industries.” 

Employment, employee-hours worked, and injuries in the iron and 
steel industry each increased considerably in 1941. The volume of 
injuries, however, grew more rapidly than either employment or 
employee-hours. Comparison of the reports from 1,643 identical 
plants which supplied information for both 1940 and 1941 indicated 
that the average number of employees was 18 percent higher in 194! 
than in 1940, hours worked were 19 percent greater, and disabling 
injuries were 29 percent more numerous. This disproportionate rise 
in the volume of injuries was reflected in a 13-percent increase in thie 
average injury-frequency rate for these plants. 

Although there was a rise of 4 percent in the computed severity rate 
for 1941 as compared with 1940, there was, nevertheless, evidence of a 
trend toward somewhat less severe injuries in 1941. In 1940, 11.’ 
percent of the reported injuries resulted in death or some form of 
permanent disability. In 1941 only 9.9 percent produced death or 


? See Monthly Labor Review, September_1942 (p. 501). 
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permanent disability. Similarly the average time charge for per- 
manent partial disabilities reported in 1941 was 798 days, compared 
with 835 days for those reported in 1940. The average actual time 
jost because of temporary injuries also declined from 28 days per case 
in 1940 to 26 days in 1941. 


Taste 1.—Injuries and Injury Rates in the Iron and Steel Industry, by Departments, 
1941 
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All departments #._.... (9) 179|  993)11, 175}2, 149, 548) 10. 3 
Melting and rolling 7| 472) 5, 242)1, 053, 768 
Bessemer converters 6| 32) 22,920 
Blast furnaces . 503 | 352) 109, 455 
Electric furnaces A 427' 36,288 
Open-hearth furnaces - --. 5 803) 252, 809 
Bar mills » 50| 1) 5} 334) 22,727 
Cold reduction___-----_- ; 437| 48, 396 
76| 12,855 
Heavy-rolling mills______ t 35} 424) 152, 599 
TT ae d 5 1 z 25, 395 
Hot-strip mills ‘ 34! 55, 264 
Light-rolling mills 70, 550 
. . eS 29, 680 
Puddling mills__---__-_- 9, 279 
> jeer se 11, 731 
“— Sa 39, 823) 


63, 997 
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9, 295 
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' Figures in parentheses show the number of cases of permanent total disability included. 

? The frequency rate is the average number of disabling injuries for each million employee-hours worked. 
The severity rate is the average number of days lost for each thousand employee-hours worked. The 
standard time-loss ratings for fatalities and permanent disabilities are those approved by the American 
Standards Association, 1937. 

' Except coke-oven departments. 

‘ Less than 0.05. 
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Injury Experience by Departments 


MELTING AND ROLLING DEPARTMENTS 


Disabling work injuries reduced the productive capacity of 1 in every 
43 employees in the 640 melting and rolling departments for whic) 
reports were received in 1941. Asa group these departments hiad ay 
average of 11.4 lost-time injuries for each million employec-hoys 
worked. Comparison with the 1940 record of 577 of these depart. 
mental units, which reported for both years, indicated that meltine 
and rolling employment averaged 14 percent higher in 1941 than jy 
1940, employee-hours worked increased 15 percent, and the total 
number of disabling injuries rose 26 percent, resulting in a 13-percen; 
rise in the injury-frequency rate for the group (table 2). 

Nearly 10 percent of the injuries reported in the melting and rollins 
departments resulted in death or some form of permanent disability 
(table 3). This, however, was somewhat of an improvement in com. 
parison with 1940, in which year the proportion of fatal and permanent 
disabilities amounted to 11.3 percent. Comparison of the two yeas 
also indicated some reduction in the general severity of the temporary 
injuries experienced in these departments. In 1941 the average time 
lost on account of each temporary disability was 26 man-days as com. 
pared with an average of 28 man-days in 1940. 

Among the individual melting and rolling departments the 6 pud- 
dling-mill units had the most strikingly adverse experience. In these 
units disabling work injuries occurred at the rate of 111.2 per million 
employee-hours worked. This frequency rate was fully a third higher 
than the rate for comparable departmental units in 1940, and was over 
4 times as high as the 1941 rate for any other departmental group o! 
the iron and steel industry. The great majority of these injuries. 
however, were of temporary nature, and in partial compensation for 
the increased injury frequency the actual time lost because of these 
temporary injuries declined from an average of 16 days in 1940 to an 
average of 12 days in 1941. 

The electric-furnace departments with an average of 27.4 disabling 
injuries for each million employee-hours worked ranked second highest 
among all of the iron and steel departments in frequency of injuries 
during 1941. This frequency rate also represented a substantial in- 
crease (11 percent) over the injury frequency prevailing in comparable 
departmental units in 1940. The proportion of injuries resulting in 
death in the electric-furnace departments was higher in 1941 than in 
1940 and as a consequence the severity rate based upon economic time 
charges showed an increase of 9 percent. The proportion of perma- 
nentimpairments declined, however, as did the average time lost because 
of temporary injuries. 

Three other departmental groups among the melting and rolling 
units had average frequency rates of over 15 for the year 1941. In the 
hot mills there were 19.7 disabling injuries for each million man-hours 
worked; in the cold-reduction departments, 17.3; and in the bar mills, 
16.2 injuries. Each of these frequency rates was considerably highe! 
than the corresponding rate for identical departments in the previous 
year. 
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Average frequency rates representing fewer than 15 disabling injur- 
es per million employee-hours worked, but still somewhat above the 
average for all melting and rolling departments, prevailed in the cold- 
olling departments (14.5), the light-rolling mills (12.3), the sheet 
mills (12.0), and the open-hearth furnace departments (11.7). In each 
of these departmental groups comparison of the average injury fre- 
quency in 1941 with that for identical units in 1940 indicated a rise of 
|) or more percent in the number of disabling injuries charged to each 
million man-hours worked. The cold-rolling and the light-rolling mill 
sroups each showed a substantial reduction in the proportion of injuries 
resulting in death or permanent disability. Similarly there was a 
decrease in the average time lost because of temporary injuries. In 
the sheet mills the relative proportions of permanent and temporary 
disabilities in 1941 were practically unchanged from the ratios of 1940. 
Temporary injuries in these mills, however, tended to be slightly more 
severe in 1941 than they were in 1940. Contrary to the general trend, 
the open-hearth furnace units had greater proportions of fatal and 
permanent disability cases in 1941 than in 1940. The average time 
lost for each temporary injury in this departmental group declined, 
however, from 35 days in 1940 to 32 days in 1941. 

The bessemer-converter departments had the lowest frequency rate 
6.7) within the melting and rolling group. This rate, however, was 
only slightly lower than those of the plate mills (6.9), the heavy-rolling 
mills (7.0), and the hot-strip mills (7.1). The blast furnaces, the tube 
mills, and the rod mills, with frequency rates of 8.9, 9.5, and 10.7, 
respectively, also had frequency rates lower than the average for the 
entire group of melting and rolling departments. These 7 depart- 
mental groups included 51 percent of the total employment and em- 
ployee-hours worked in all of the melting and rolling departments, but 
accounted for only 37 percent of the disabling injuries. Comparison 
of the 2-year records for units in these 7 departmental groups indicated 
that the 1941 frequency rate for the heavy-rolling mills was unchanged 
from 1940, that for the hot-strip mills was 7 percent lower than in 1940, 
while those of the other five groups ranged from 2 to 17 percent higher 
than in 1940. The blast-furnace, hot-strip mill, rod-mill, and tube- 
mill departments reported proportionately fewer fatal and permanent 
disability cases in 1941 than in 1940. Similarly the trend toward less 
severe injuries was evident in the lower average time lost because of 
temporary disabilities in the bessemer-converter, blast-furnace, rod- 
mill, and tube-mill departments. 


FINISHING DEPARTMENTS 


The finishing departments as a group had a somewhat higher aver- 
age injury frequency (12.8) than did the melting and rolling depart- 
ments. In comparison with the records of identical units for the 
previous year the finishing departments in 1941 had 27 percent more 
employees, 27 percent more employee-hours worked, and 38 percent 
more disabling injuries than in 1940. This greater relative advance 
in the volume of injuries resulted in a 15-percent rise in the frequency 
tate for the group. The proportionate number of fatal and perma- 
nent-disability cases reported by the finishing departments, however, 
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decreased from 10.8 percent of all reported disabilities in 1940 to ¢ 
percent in 1941. On the other hand, the average time lost becayiso 9! 
temporary disability rose from 25 days per case in 1940 to 26 days iy 
1941. cle 


The outstanding record among the finishing departments suryey,; 
was that of two axle works in which nearly a million employee-hoy. 
were worked during 1941 without a single disabling injury. Althoug} 
a frequency rate based upon only two establishments with a totg| 
exposure of less than a million employee-hours may not be considered 
representative, a record such as this is highly significant as an ind; 
cator of the results which can be achieved through close attention t) 
safety. The achievement of these two establishments is rendered 
even more impressive by the fact that it was accomplished in spite of 
increased activity in 1941 which carried their average employment 3; 
percent above that for 1940 and raised their total employee-hours 
worked 37 percent above the corresponding exposure for the previous 
year. 

In only 3 of the 14 groups of finishing departments were the average 
frequency rates in excess of 15. Injuries occurred most frequently 
in the cold-drawing departments which reported an average of 20.7 
disabling injuries for every million employee-hours. In the forge 
shops the average was 18.9 disabling injuries per million employee 
hours, and in the stamping departments it was 16.2. The units 
which reported for both 1940 and 1941 in each of these departmental 
groups indicated substantial increases in employment and in employee- 
hours worked, accompanied by a rising volume of disabling injuries. 
In both the cold-drawing and forge-shop groups the rise in injuries 
was proportionately greater than the increase in hours, resulting in 
wanee frequency rates for 1941 than in 1940. On the other hand, the 
relative increase in injuries in the stamping departments was less than 
the increase in employee hours, which resulted in a lower frequency 
rate in 1941 than in 1940. The general trend toward less severe 
injuries also appeared in the comparison of the 2-year records of 
identical reporting units in these departmental groups. Both the 
forge shops and the stamping departments had proportionately fewer 
fatal and permanent disabilities in 1941 than in 1940. Similarly. 
the average time lost because of temporary disabilities was lower in 
1941 than in 1940 for each group. The cold-drawing departments 
had a greater relative volume of permanent injuries in 1941, but had 
a lower average time loss because of temporary injuries than in 1940. 

The medium range of frequency rates in the finishing-department 
group included the bolts and nuts departments, which averaged 13.7 
disabling injuries for each million employee-hours worked; the wire- 
drawing departments, which averaged 12.8; the fabricating shops 
averaging 11.4; the nails and staples departments with an average 0! 
10.4; and the woven-wire fence departments for which the average 
was 10. The 2-year comparison of identical plants showed substantia! 
increases in employment, man-hours worked, and volume of injurie 


for each of these groups. In the fabricating shops and the wovet- 


wire fence departments, however, the volume of injuries expanded 
roportionately less than did man-hours worked, which resulted 10 
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reverse Was true in each of the other three departmental groups. 
With the exception of the bolts and nuts departments, each of these 
jepartmental groups conformed to the general trend toward propor- 
“jonately fewer fatal and permanent disabilities in 1941 than in 1940. 
(Contrary to the general trend, however, all five groups had higher 
average time losses from temporary injuries in 1941 than in 1940. 

Five of the finishing-department groups, in addition to the axle 
yorks, had average frequency rates of less than 10 in 1941. These 
rates were 9.4 for the galvanizing and tinning departments; 8.6 for 
the foundries; 7.6 for the car-wheel departments; 6.9 for the armor- 
plate departments; and 5.4 for the wire-springs departments. No 
comparison of the 2-year record of the armor-plate units was possible. 
In the other groups the comparison showed a considerable increase in 
the volume of employment, man-hours, and injuries. Injuries 
expanded more rapidly than employee-hours worked in each instance, 
resulting in frequency rates which were higher than those prevailing 
in 1940. 


SERVICE AND MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENTS 


Excepting only the group of ore docks and yards, which cannot be 
considered representative because of the small reporting sample, 
each of the service and maintenance department groups had average 
frequency rates indicating the occurrence of fewer than 10 disabling 
injuries for each million employee-hours worked. The power-house 
group and the yards and transportation departments each had a 
lower frequency rate in 1941 than in 1940 despite the greater injury 
possibilities arising from increased employment and a greater volume 
of employee-hours worked. The clerical and sales departments had 
an average frequency rate of only 1.1 in 1941, but on the basis of 
comparable reports this rate represented a 42-percent increase over 
the corresponding rate for the previous year. The frequency rates 
of 4.9 for the electrical-department group and 8.3 for the mechanical 
departments similarly were somewhat higher than the rates for 
identical units of these groups in 1940. All of the service and mainte- 
nance department groups, except the mechanical departments, 
reported proportionately fewer fatal and permanent disabilities in 
1941 than in 1940. 
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TaBLe 2.—Changes in Exposure, Disabling Injuries, and Injury Rates for 1,64. Ide 
cal Departments in the Iron and Steel Industry, 1940-41 - 
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}.—Disability Distribution and Average Days Lost Per Disability for 1,643 
Identical Departments in the Iron and Steel Industry, 1940-41 
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POOOOOOE 


ACCIDENT PRONENESS IN FACTORIES, GREAT 
BRITAIN 


INDUSTRIAL accidents have considerably increased in Great 
Britain during the war, partly as a result of the employment of greater 
numbers of people (many of whom are inexperienced) on work of a 
dangerous nature. In view of the importance of efforts to lessen the 
number of accidents the Industrial Health Research Board of the 
Medical Research Council, in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Select Committee on National Expenditure, has been carrying 
out researches into the main problems of health and efficiency among 
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industrial workers. A recent report by the Board, on the personal 
factor in accidents,' stresses the importance of individual differenea; 
which make the responses of different persons dissimilar, when expose 
to the same working conditions, whether the latter are good or bad. 

There are two points of view in considering factory accident causa. 
tion, namely, that of the operation and that of the operative. Th, 
Factories Act and regulations of the Ministry of Labor deal with th, 
inherent dangers of the operation itself, with the view of reducine 
general accident liability to the lowest limit compatible with efficie,; 
production. Advice about dangerous practices is also given by tho 
factory inspectors and the Royal Society for the Prevention of Acci. 
dents, which is now part of the Ministry of Labor. The repor 
under review is written mainly from the point of view of the opers- 
tive, and embodies the results of some of the investigations of the 
Industrial Health Research Board regarding accident proneness 
among industrial workers. 

General factors affecting the industrial-accident rate include 
excessive hours of work; environmental conditions, such as heating. 
lighting, and ventilation; inexperience; age; speed of production: 
organization of the work processes; attitude of the management 
toward accidents; and attitude of the workpeople. Experience 
during the last war showed that excessively long hours resulted in 
an increase in the accident rate and that after making allowance 
for other factors, there was evidence that fatigue played a con- 
siderable pert in accidents. Atmospheric conditions also were 
found to play an important part in accident rates, in both muni- 
tions works and coal mines, in the war of 1914-18, as the accident 


rate increased with a rise in temperature, particularly if there was 

insufficient ventilation. Inadequate lighting and a lighting system 

which produces glare were other environmental factors producing 

an increased accident rate. Inexperience, either in those not used 

to factory life or in those not used to the —- job, is a fruitful 
e 


cause of accidents; and young people, aside from their inexperience. 
are more likely than older people to sustain accidents. Speed of 
work, which is necessary in modern industry and particularly in 
wartime, is a common cause of accidents, especially as the capacity 
for rapid movement begins to fall off at about the age of 40. This 
decrease in capacity for rapid movement means not that a worker's 
real capacity for work falls off at approximately the age of 40 but 
that his general ability to work with spced begins to decline at that 
age. The causes of accidents which are external to the worker are 
to a considerable degree controllable. 


Accident Proneness 


In addition to the causes of accidents mentioned above, there 
remains a factor in accidents which has been receiving increasing 
recognition. It is apparent from everyday experience and the 
examination of accident records that, under the same conditions o! 

osure and environment, some people have more accidents that 
others. Although this difference in accident rates among individual 
might be attributed to different causes—such as chance or the effect 


1 Medical Research Council, Industrial Health Research Board. The Personal Factor in accident. 
London, 1942 (Emergency report No. 3). 
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of a first accident on the subject’s liability to others—analysis of 
jccident data has shown the special importance of the factor known 
ys “accident proneness.” In the first statistical studies by the 
Board of the accident records of industrial workers, to determine 
reasons for the unequal distribution of accidents among persons 
exposed to equal risks, three hypotheses were examined: First, that 
there is a chance distribution of accidents; second, that having an 
accident may affect the chance of having another either favorably 
or unfavorably, by making the person more careful or more nervous; 
or third, that individuals are initially unequal in their liability to 
sustain accidents under equal conditions of risk. Further studies, 
covering a large number of industrial and transport groups, have 
repeatedly shown that the majority of the accidents occurred among 
relatively few individuals. 

In general the accidents analyzed have been minor ones, such as 
cuts and bruises, since serious accidents are not sufficiently frequent 
in any single department during an observational period of reasonable 
length to yield adequate data for testing the hypothesis of unequal 
liability. An analysis of the accident records of about 14,000 workers 
in several different trades, however, showed that those persons hav- 
ing an unusual number of minor accidents also had an unusual number 
of major accidents. This shows that any conclusions arrived at as 
to minor accidents will apply also to major accidents, and that efforts 
to prevent persons specially susceptible to accidents from incurring 


danger will protect them from both minor and major accidents. In 
comparing sickness and accident records it was found that those in- 
dividuals who often report being sick have, on the whole, a higher 


accident rate than others. Young and inexperienced workers were 
found to be more liable to accidents than the mature and experi- 
enced, but when the accidents of groups of equal age and experience 
were analyzed, it was found that the majority of the accidents 
were limited to relatively few of the subjects. 

Evidence from all the groups studied showed that accident prone- 
ness is a relatively stable factor, appearing in all periods of exposure 
and in different kinds of accidents. Although there are other fac- 
tors in the accident rate, there is a close enough relation between 
the number of accidents sustained by an individual in each of two 
periods to prove that some set of factors is constantly tending to 
make certain people more likely to have accidents than others. 

For nearly 20 years investigators have been experimenting to find 
some test, or group of tests, which would serve as a means of deter- 
mining those persons specially liable to accidents. Experience shows 
that in a given department the probable number of accident-prone 
persons ranges from about 10 to 25 percent of the group. One test 
called “aesthetokinetic,” involving rapid and accurate hand and 
eye coordination, was used first with 600 subjects. Among these per- 
sons, those who were below the average in the tests had a subsequent 
accident rate 48 percent higher than those who were above the average, 
aid the accident rate of the worst 25 percent in the tests was 51 
percent greater than that of the remaining 75 percent. A later series 
of tests of 1,800 persons, including the coordination and other tests 
which were not so closely associated with accident proneness, showed 
that the accident rate of the worst in the “aesthetokinetic” tests was 
approximately twice as great as those of the best. The groups studied 
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in the research included transport workers, air pilots, railway jy, 
and men employed in engineering occupations. The “aesthetok net. 
tests measure the capacity to respond accurately to various sensory 
stimuli within a controlled time interval. It is possible for perso;. 
who have had little previous training in psychology to give tho 
tests, provided certain precautions are taken to insure proper contro| 
If this is done, the report states, there is nothing to prevent th, 
practical use of these tests in selecting for dangerous occupations 
persons with a specially low degree of accident proneness. 

The tests are valid for use among skilled workers only, as it has yo; 
been possible to show a relation between these or any other tests ay; 
the accident rate in unskilled occupations. These tests when tse 
in the skilled occupations show not only a lower accident rate-but als, 
a higher proficiency rate among those who do well in the test. Sing, 
the “‘aesthetokinetic”’ tests measure certain factors included both jy, 
proficiency and accident proneness in skilled occupations, it is cop. 
sidered possible that accident proneness in an occupation is inversely 
related to proficiency in that occupation, although the direct evidenc, 
on this question is still conflicting. Quantity production is still th» 
main basis in certain occupations for judging proficiency. If in th. 
process of manufacture there is some particular danger point, this wil 
be encountered more often by the more productive workers than by 
the others, so that their exposure to the particular danger point js 
more frequent. This increases the accident liability of the mor 
productive workers, and as a result, though they may be less accident 
prone, this advantage may be partly lost and they may have an undue 
number of accidents. The fact that it has not been possible by means 
of the tests to reach any definite conclusions regarding general in- 
dustrial proficiency and accident rate may be due to errors of this 
kind. However, since the data provided by the tests involve both 
accident proneness and. industrial proficiency in the skilled occupa- 
tions requiring manipulative ability, it appears evident that if the 
tests were practically applied they would tend to select persons having 
a low accident rate associated with a high rate of proficiency. 

The reason why no relation has been found in these tests to eithe: 
accident proneness or proficiency in unskilled occupations, it wa: 
considered, might be that unskilled occupations are dependent less on 
accurate and rapid coordination and more on a willingness to perfori 
a repetitive process without finding it irksome. 

The advantage gained by the use of psychological tests for tle 
prediction of accident proneness instead of basing it on previous 


accident records is that this method makes it possible to place the 


accident-prone workers in the less-dangerous occupations; if this method 


were extensively carried out it might well have the effect of lowering 


the general accident rate. 
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HOUSING PROVIDED IN 138 DEFENSE AREAS! 


Summary 


HOUSING needs of war workers have determined the location of an 
increasing share of the dwelling units built since the war housing pro- 
gram was started in the summer of 1940. Seven-tenths of all dwelling 
units, public and private, which were started in nonfarm areas during 
the second quarter of 1942 were in 138 selected defense-housing areas ” 
included in the Defense Housing Survey recently completed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. These same areas accounted for only 
half of the nonfarm total in 1940. Almost two-thirds of the privately 
financed nonfarm homes were in the 138 areas in the second quarter 
of 1942, as contrasted with less than half of the total in 1940. About 
seven-tenths of all publicly financed nonfarm units * started during 
1940, 1941, and the first half of 1942 were in these areas, the proportion 
being slightly higher in 1942 than earlier in the period. 

With Conceal, variation taken into account, the rate of construc- 
tion of privately financed units rose steadily through 1940 and much 
of 1941 and then slowed down. Priorities regulations became a 
major influence during the second quarter of 1942, when the number 
of new privately built units dropped about 45 percent from the total 
for the corresponding quarter of 1941. Totals for July and August 
1942 were 57 percent below those for the same months of last year. 
Privately financed units constructed per 10,000 persons living in these 
areas in 1940 varied considerably from one geographic division to 
another, and were 4 times as great in the Pacific States as in New 
England. Rates were highest in the divisions in which industrial 
activities were relatively new as a major element in the total economy, 
and lowest in the divisions having a long industrial history. While 
high construction rates reflected an acute housing shortage in the 
Pacific States area in 1940, the severe housing inadequacy in the South 
Atlantic and West South Central States appeared somewhat later. 

Dwelling units with permit valuations or estimated construction 
costs of $3,000 to $3,999 were most common, accounting for more than 
a quarter of all privately financed units in these areas. In New 
England and the East North Central States the most frequently re- 
ported cost was from $4,000 to $4,999. On the other hand, in both 
the South Atlantic and East South Central States the largest group 
of units was in the cost class of $2,000 to $2,999. About a sixth of the 
! Prepared by Alexander C. Findlay, of the Bureau’s Division of Construction and Public Employment. 
? A list of the areas included is given on p. 1205. 


* Housekeeping units only, including demountable and temporary units and dormitory apartments, but 
excluding dormitories, trailers, and portable units. 
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units in the 138 areas combined were valued at less than $2,000 ang 
somewhat more at $5,000 or over. Units with permit valuations of 
less than $500 formed only about a fortieth of the total, but comprised 
more than one-tenth of those started in the East South Centra] anq 
West South Central States. 

The valuation pattern shifted downward as more war-time res! ~ic- 
tions were placed on residential buildings. Permit valuations o; 
$5,000 or more were reported for over 20 percent of the new privately 
financed units in 1940 and 1941, as contrasted with less than 9 percen} 
of those started from April through August 1942 when the WPB order 
stopping nonessential construction was in effect. 

Data collected on additional units resulting from conversions ar 
inconclusive because of seriously incomplete records in a large numbe; 
of the areas. According to available information, there was a net 
increase of about 50,000 dwelling units from conversions; almost 
60 percent of these occurred in the Middle Atlantic States. Com- 
parisons among geographic divisions reflect differences in the complete- 
ness of the data fully as much as actual differences in operations. 
Conversions were apparently maintained at a more uniform rate 
throughout the period than was new construction. As_ building 
materials became scarce, Federal housing officials adopted policies 
encouraging the alteration of existing dwellings to provide additional! 
accommodations for war workers. 


Purpose and Scope of the Survey 


The Defense Housing Survey was conducted by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, in cooperation with the Work Projects Administra- 
tion, at the request of the Division of Defense Housing Coordination 
(now succeeded by the National Housing Agency). It was made in 
148 defense areas selected by the Housing Agency, in order to obtain 
data on the number of new dwelling units financed with private funds 
and the net increase in private dwelling units resulting from conver- 
sions and demolitions. 

Each area consisted of a center of war activity (usually an industria! 
center, but in some cases the site of military activities) and the sur- 
rounding territory which could be regarded as actually or potentially 
effective in housing local workers. The areas were defined prior to 
the start of field work, and then were reviewed locally by a field super- 
visor when the field work was started. Necessary revisions in the 
territory to be covered were made in consultation with the Nationa! 
Housing Agency. 

Data were obtained by field workers from permit records for all 
places using building permits. Lapsed and canceled permits were 
designated when they could be identified and omitted from tabulation, 
but transcription of current data during the latter part of the survey 
followed permit issuance too closely to reveal lapses and cancelations. 
In nonpermit places information on units started was secured from 


assessment records, from local public officials, and from those un- 
official sources found by local investigation to be most dependable, 
mainly contractors, promotional builders, real-estate agents, building- 


material dealers, financing organizations, and utilities. 


The period covered by the survey was the 32 months from January 
1940 to August 1942, inclusive. Reports for the entire period hav 
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been issued for 138 of the areas, and the present report summarizes 
data for these areas. 

The 138 areas had a 1940 population of 43,285,323 persons, or 
approximately a third of the national total. The proportion of total 
population living in the selected defense areas varied in different sec- 
tions of the country, and ranged from about a sixth in the East South 
Central and West North Central States to almost three-fifths in New 
England. Population of individual areas varied from 8,446 for East 
Greenwich, R. I1., to 3,995,919 for Brooklyn-Queens, N. Y. The 
number of places exceeded 100 in the Pittsburgh area and was close 
to 100 for several other areas, but more commonly was from 20 to 40. 

The 138 areas, and the 1940 populations for the areas within each 
geographic division, were: 


New England (4,919,591) 


Bath, Maine. New Haven, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. New London, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. Newport, R. I. 

East Greenwich, R. I. Portland, Maine. 
Greenfield, Mass. . Providence, R. I. 
Hartford, Conn. Quincy, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. Springfield, Mass. 
Meriden, Conn. Springfield, Vt. 
Middletown, Conn. Waterbury, Conn. 
New Britain, Conn. Worcester, Mass. 


Middle Atlantic (14,633,013) 


Albany, N. Y. Massena, N. Y. 
Aliquippa, Pa. Newark, N. J. 
Allentown, Pa. New Brunswick, N. J 
Berwick, Pa. Paterson, N. J. 
Brooklyn-Queens, N. Y. Penns Grove, N. J. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Camden, N. J. Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Chester, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Coatesville, Pa. Pottstown, Pa. 
Corry, Pa. Schenectady, N. Y. 
Dover, N. J. Sidney, N. Y. 
Ellwood City, Pa. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Elmira, N. Y. Titusville, Pa. 
Erie, Pa. Utica, N. Y. 
Freeport, L. I., N. Y. Williamsport, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. York, Pa. 

Jersey City, N. J. 


South Atlantic (4,334,517) 


Annapolis, Md. Norfolk, Va. 
Atlanta, Ga. Pensacola, Fla. 
Baltimore, Md. Pulaski, Va. 
Charleston, 8. C. Richmond, Va. 
Charleston, W. Va. St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Columbus, Ga. Savannah, Ga. 
Elkton, Md. Tampa, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Washington, D. C. 
Macon, Ga. Wilmington, Del. 
Morgantown, W. Va. Wilmington, N. C. 
Newport News, Va. 
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Akron, Ohio. 
Anderson, Ind. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Canton, Ohio. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Connersville, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. 


East St. Louis, Ill. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Florence, Ala. 
Gadsden, Ala. 
Jackson, Tenn. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Burlington, lowa. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Abilene, Tex. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
Freeport, Tex. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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East North Central (7,370,969) 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lansing. Mich. 
La Porte, Ind. 
Midland, Mich. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Sandusky, Ohio. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Warren, Ohio. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


East South Central (1,739,976) 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Pascagoula, Miss. 


West North Central (2,362,975) 


Omaha, Nebr. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Wichita, Kans. 


West South Central (2,739,634) 


New Orleans, La 
Orange, Tex. 

Port Arthur, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Shreveport, La. 
Texarkana, Tex. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Mountain (803,134) } 


Denver, Colo. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Odgen, Utah. ~ Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Pactfic (4,381,514) 


Los Angeles, Calif. San Diego, Calif. 
Portland, Oreg. Seattle, Wash. 
San Bernardino, Calif. Tacoma, Wash. 





1 Includes estimated 1940 population for Phoenix, Ariz., area; all other area populations used are those of 
sixteenth decennial census. 


Unless specifically stated otherwise, subsequent references to any 
geographic division or to the Nation mean the Defense Housing 
Survey areas within the geographical unit under discussion. 


New Privately Financed Dwelling Units 


Dwelling units in the 138 areas were approximately half of all pri- 
vately financed nonfarm units constructed within the country for 
each quarter of 1940 and 1941, and increased from that figure to almost 
two-thirds during the second quarter of 1942. These comparisons, 
presented in table 1, are based on the quarterly estimates”of private 
nonfarm construction made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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[apie 1.—New Privately Financed Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas and in 138 
Defense Areas, January 1940 to June 1942, by Quarters 





Number of Ervetey 
financed dweiling units | 138 defense 
| areas as 
percent of 
Total | 138 defense (total nonfarm 
nonfarm | areas 





529, 581 256, 484 

; : bet 98, 738 48, 144 

I 153, 262 | 72, 825 | 
I hake Jeu bods ctue she bckik oul case ’ns F 153, 903 | 74, 038 
RSE EEE 08 SP EES” NILE GOEL 123, 678 | 61, 477 


1941 , 619, 487 | 319, 958 | 
itn i dec baddddde duh = aictinn vhbucanadaile de 122, 844 | 64, 938 | 
Second quarter_............- ; 190, 801 | 98, 408 

Third quarter : . 183, 086 | 04, O88 | 
le Ne i a SOS i ge 122, 756 | 62, 524 | 


i 
1942 (first half ser 193, 851 | 118, 457 
First quarter ce OTS) see 111, 226 64, 349 
ED OS ES, 2 NS es 82, 625 54, 108 | 





It will be noted from table 2 that the first 2 quarters of 1941 each 
showed an increase of about 35 percent over the corresponding quarte! 
of the previous year in the volume of private construction. The in- 
crease for the third quarter was smaller—about 27 percent—-and that 
for the fourth quarter was less than 2 percent. The periods of 1942 
were marked by decreases in comparison with 1941. That for the 
first quarter was very slight, not quite 1 percent, but for the second 
quarter it was about 45 percent, and for July and August, about 57 
percent. 


TaBLeE 2.—New Privately Financed Dwelling Units Provided in 138 Defense Areas, 
January 1940 to August 1942, by Quarter and Geographic Division 





East East | West | West 

| North | South | North | South | Moun- 
Cen- | Cen- | Cen- | Cen-| tain 

| tral tral tral tral 


Pacific 





| 
— 
| 


63, 019 |17, 820 








; ; ,417 | 43, | 7,6 , 069 |20,116 | 6,720 | 5 
First quarter_______. 3, | 1,730 | ,378 | 6, 26 . , 826 | 4,712 | 1, 265 | 
Second quarter_..._.| 72,825 | 4, | 10,778 | 12, | 1,955 | 2,970 | 5,505 | 2,023 
Third quarter_..___- ‘ | 12,419 | 13, 643./ 2,; 3,185 | 5,579 | 1, 854 
Fourth quarter_____- : 9, 842 , ‘k 2,088 | 4,320 | 1, 578 


- , 53, 567 ; /14, 2,971 |26,490 | 8, 081 
First quarter_______. . 933 - ; 11, 945 , 5a i 2,196 | 5,625 | 1, 584 | 
Second quarter , ‘ 16, 479 , , 955 | 3,987 | 6,578 | 2, 583 | 
Third quarter __-- 5, 15, 559 | 18, 3, 950 , 109 | 7,743 | 2, 281 
Fourth quarter 9, 584 1 | 3.3 | 2,679 | 6, , 633 








142 (8 months)__._._. __| , 28,581 | 26, 5, | 8,643 |16,413 | 3,019 
First 64, 349 | 2, 686 10, 221"| 12, 054 , 947 | 2, . 186 | 8, , 143 
Second quarter....... 54, 108 | 73 | 10,298 | 10,713 , 856 | 2,864 | 5,0! , 261 | 
July-August 28, 946 | 1,424 | 5, 381 5, 814 D4 | 1,503 | 3,233 | 615 | 





While these major decieases were brought about mainiy by WPB 
Conservation Order L-41, issued on April 9, 1942, the preceding 
tapering off showed other forces at work as well. The provision in 
late 1941 that preference orders could be secured for purchase of 
various building materials to be used for certain types of housing 
within defense areas suggested the possibility of more stringent 
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regulations, and probably discouraged contemplated construc: ioy 
Increasing difficulty in Sbusinite certain necessary materials, «yey 
with preference orders, became evident at this period. Thus dou}; 
was raised as to when, or even whether, the builders could exec; 
completion of units started currently. | 

It is likely also that the prevalence of building for sale rather {|)q) 
for rental was a factor in reversal of the previous expansion of the 
construction rate. Continued growth of employment in any ares js 
likely to bring newcomers less willing or less able to purchase dwelling 
units than those hired earlier and feeling more firmly established withir, 
the locality. Intensive study of the units constructed in the Bridge- 
port, Conn. area * showed in the prices paid for houses, and even more 
in the prices asked for unsold houses, that ownership within this ares 
was a responsibility suitable only for those of substantial and assured 
incomes. Fewer than a fourth of the purchasers had lived within th. 
area for less than 18 months. No such definite information is ayail- 
able for other areas, but it seems highly probable that the effectiy. 
market for houses for sale was an influence on the volume of privat 
construction. 

Most of the geographic divisions followed the timing pattern of th 
country as a whole, but certain exceptions may be noted. In the Wes: 
North Central and West South Central States, the greatest activit) 
occurred in the first quarter of 1942. In contrast, the decline in con- 
struction in the Pacific States became pronounced earlier than else- 
where and was more extensive. 


TABLE 3.—New Privately Financed Dwelling Units Provided per 10,000 Population ' jn 
138 Defense Areas, January 1940 to August 1942, by Quarter and Geographic Division 
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! Based on 1940 census of population. 


The number of dwelling units constructed per 10,000 of 1940 
population was lowest in New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States, the two divisions of oldest industrial background. It was 
highest for the entire period, and for each quarter of 1940 and 1941, 
in the Pacific States. These high rates from the start of the period 
covered reflect the early growth in war industry in the Pacific area. 





1 Monthly Labor Review for May 1942, p. 1073: Occupancy of Privately Financed Houses in Bridgeport 
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before its extensive development in many other parts of the country. 
similarly, the patterns followed by the rates for the South Atlantic 
States, East South Central States, and West South Central States 
conform to their later expansion of war activities. The lower rates 
shown in table 3 for New England and the Middle Atlantic States 
result in part from the conversion of existing manufacturing facilities 
‘o war production, whereby a large number of the war employees were 
already established members of their communities. Were adjust- 
ments in population figures for migration of war workers feasible, the 
hanes in construction rates with the passage of time would be 
modified. 


Valuations of Privately Financed Units 


Valuations used in the Defense Housing Survey were either the 
recorded building-permit valuations or the estimated construction 
costs for all units constructed without permits. For two-family and 
multifamily structures the valuation per unit was used, but no adjust- 
ment was made for stores or other nonresidential facilities included 
inthe structures. Costs of land and other nonconstruction costs were 
omitted. 

More than a quarter of all units shown in table 4 were in the valua- 
tion range from $3,000 to $3,999, which remained the largest group 
at all times. Its relative importance increased slightly with the 
passage of time until it included almost a third of the total for July and 
August 1942. 

The valuations indicated that large numbers of the units were 
relatively spacious and durable. About three-eighihs of them were 
in the range of $4,900 or over, and this included almost a tenth of the 
total in each of the classifications of $5,000 to $5,999 and $6,000 or 
over. These higher classifications increased proportionate ly from 
1940 to 1941 in response to rising construction costs, but fell off 
sharply in 1942. Asa result of cost limitations embodied in priorities 
- regulations, units having a valuation of $6,000 or over made up only 
a little more than 1 percent of the units reported for July and August 
1942. 


TasLe 4.—Permit Valuations, or Estimated Construction Costs, of Privately Financed 
Dwelling Units in 138 Defense Areas, January 1940 to August 1942 





Permit valuation or estimated construction cost 
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Dwellings in the lowest valuation group, under $500, were no} 
quite 3 percent of the total. This group increased rather consiste tly 
during the period covered, and was very close to 6 percent for the fing] 9 
months. Data for a few areas suggest the possibility of some tendency 
to undervaluation as a means of avoiding priority restrictions, but 
this factor at most is very small. The increase in the lowest valug- 
tion group was the result mainly of increasing construction of rudi- 
mentary units without plumbing, consisting usually of a single smal] 
room, in response to the housing shortage. Such units, commonest 
in the East South Central and West South Central States, were ordi- 
narily built for rental. 

The average valuation ° for the entire period was $3,505. This 
figure was $3,514 for 1940, rose to $3,591 for 1941, and then with 
reduction of operations in the two highest valuation classes fell to 
$3,326 for the first 8 months of 1942. Yet within 1942 it rose to 
$3,357 for July and August. This increase resulted largely from 
reductions in the ranges from $1,000 to $2,999, despite substantial 
relative increases in units costing less than $500 and reduction in the 
groups above $5,000 in July and August. 

Average valuations were highest in the East North Central States 
($4,345) and New England ($4,319), and these two divisions had the 
largest percentages of valuations of $6,000 or over. Construction 
requirements imposed by climate must ‘be considered in comparing 
valuations for different parts of the country shown in table 5. The 


lowest average valuation, $2,388, occurred in the West South Central 
States. 


TABLE 5.—Permit Valuation, or Estimated Construction Cost, of Privately Financed 
Dwelling Units in 138 Defense Areas, January 1940 to August 1942, by Division 





Permit valuation or estimated construction cost 


Geographic division | 
Total '-¥ $500- | $1,000- | $2,000- | $3,000- | $4,000- | $5,000- | $6,000- 
we edhe ek a lh del or over 





A 





' 
20, 384 | 26, 828 | | 72, 421 1149, 213 * 340 |133, 937 | 69,979 | 66,743 


All divisions ; .|723, 845 | 


— 
| 











New England___..__- 40, 384 397 568 1,619 4, 538 9, 142 | 12,336 6, 191 5, 593 
Middle Atlantic. .._. ..|144, 033 481 | 1,432 715 | 21,280 | 45,883 | 34,494 | 17, 567 17, 081 
South Atlantic __- 1122, 565 5, 158 751 | 34,313 | 29,042 | 16,146 7, 126 | 

East North Central_.. |127, 787 4, 453 599 | 12,565 | 25,032 | 31,713 | 23,620 

East South Central. | 26, 964 a 3, 179 57 6, 317 4, 690 2, 376 1, 081 

West North Central 31, 683 752 7,654 | 7,820 | 5,902 
West South Central 63, 019 56 5, 191 15, 058 | 14,072 7, 421 
Mountain. .-.. ao is : 894 3, 996 4, 935 2, 940 
Pacific ‘* » aye 590 5, 101 19, 407 | 43,492 | 43,724 | 20, 609 


os 
p20 em GO SIH 


























Whereas the changes in the valuation pattern for the country 
were minor during the period included, within divisions the changes 
were more marked. For the Pacific States the group with the 
largest number of units shifted from $2,000-2,999 to $3,000-3,999 
between 1940 and 1941, and for the 1942 months the latter group 
‘included almost a third of all private construction. For the East 
South Central States the same upward shift occurred, but a year 
later, and with scarcely a fifth of all 1942 units in the '$3, 000-3,999 
classification. In the West North Central States, however, there 
was a reverse movement from 1941 to 1942, with a drop in average 
valuation between these two years from $3,535 to $2,867. 


5 Median valuation computed_from frequency_distributions. 
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Housing Conditions 
Public Housing Projects 


Public housing projects, even more than private housing, were 
concentrated in the defense areas chosen. The 138 areas contained 
slightly more than seven-tenths of all such housing units for which 
contracts were awarded from January 1940 through August 1942. 
The relative importance of- public projects in these defense areas 
varied among the different geographic divisions shown in table 6. 
In defense housing areas in the New England, South Atlantic, and 
East South Central States, public units formed over 30 percent of 
the total. In the West North Central States the proportion was 23 
percent, but in the remaining divisions public units made up less 
than 20 percent of the total. 

Public construction increased much more, relatively, from 1940 to 
1941 than did private operations. Then it continued to increase 
during the first half of 1942, with almost as many units started 
during the second quarter as during the entire year 1941. However, 
this Increase was accompanied by a change in the characteristics 
of the units provided, with greater emphasis on temporary and 
demountable structures.® 


Taste 6.—Publicly and Privately Financed Dwelling Units in 138 Defense Areas, 
January 1940 to August 1942, by Quarter and Geographic Division 





' | 
All geo- r : East | East West | West 

| graphic ee —— a. North} South | North| South 1 

| divisions ~ ‘ tic tie Cen- | Cen- | Cen- | Cen- | tain 
Period WE Nee 
i Fi Pri- 
| Public 
hem vate 


! 
| 

tral tral tral tral 
| 





units Public units ! 








| ] 
52, 218/256, 44| ‘ 7,210} 3,471] 674) 7,279) 1,002) 4,600 
First quarter - --- 6, 647| 48, 144 276 332 272} 2, 498).-..._.| 
Second quarter...| 8, 432) 72, 825 1,465} 1, 743).....- 569} 478 
Third quarter....| 12, 162) 74, 038 2,604} 500 97; 1,402) 474) __- 
Fourth quarter__.| 24,977) 61,477 2, 865) ; 305| 2, 810 50| 4, 600 
| | 


—_— 
NPS er 


BE E882 SfSre 











66, 411.319, 958 
First quarter 64, 938 
Second quarter... Ot O88| 


8, 364! 3, 624| 3, 577) 827| 5, 664 

214} 34) 2} 1,318) 229) 940 
3, 075) t ’ | 650) 422) 1,000 
3, 388) 115} 1,139]  176| 1,475 
1, 687) 610) Gilcesce.-| ae 
7,970, 7,060) 5,400| 2,148) 2,186 26,002 
First quarter. __- : ’ 1 | 839} 2, me | 1,448 76| 4, 562 
Second quarter __. , 095) 54, 108 , 594! 7, 091) 2; 5,400)_......| 2,110) 20,440 
July-August... » 908) 28, 946 250 | 1,518) 40) Sosa ated 700} __. | 1,000 


Total: (32 months)... .|212, 036)723, 845| 19, 406| 35,365) 56,994, 23, 544| 13,744) 9,698) 13,004) 4,015, 36, 266 


pt 90 fo > 


Third quarter ___- , 94, 088 
Fourth quarter__- 62, 524 





| 
147, 403 
64, 349 

















Private units 





| | | | | | 
Total (32 months) ---. 723, 845 40, 384 watich Achat ta 787) 26, 964; 31, 683) 63,019) 17, 820/149, 590 
| 


! Housekeeping units only, including demountable and temporary units and dormitory apartments, 
but excluding dormitories, trailers, and portable units. 








Conversions 


_ Little can be said about the increase in dwelling units from conver- 
sion, because of indications that the data in table 7 are seriously 
incomplete. Informal permit requirements in many localities, com- 


* See New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, First 9 Months of 1942, p. 1212 of this issue. 
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bined with the difficulties of enforcing the requirements by thoroc} 
field inspection, make it probable that a great number of conversioy 
operations were carried out without being entered in official |o¢q| 
records. Therefore, comparisons between conversions and new cop. 
struction for a specific geographic division, or comparison of conversioy 
rates among divisions, would probably be misleading. 

On the assumption that the completeness of conversion records di 
not vary greatly during the period covered, conversion operations 
were much more uniform throughout the period than was new cop. 
struction, and the reduction following priorities restrictions was 
minor. 


TABLE 7.—Units Added by Conversion in 138 Defense Areas, January 1940 to Augus: 
1942, by Geographic Division and Quarter! 














: East | East | West | West 
New /|Middle| South | 5; 
. “ “ _| North; South | North | South |Moun- ,,_.. 
Period Total sm — Ate Cen- | Cen- | Cen- | Cen- | tain Pacific 
tral tral tral tral 

gals hats aaah. 50,068 | 5,793 \29, 129 | 3,207} 5,371} 583 | 1,416 | 1,011 | 1,118) 235 
EE ae aes Og 16, 683 | 2,323 |10,031 | 1,024 | 1, 495 lll 355 254 341 Bag 
First quarter............. 3, 578 562 | 2,031 238 348 12 76 76 94 135 
Second quarter........._- 4, 348 606 | 2,672 251 445 41 99 51 65 115 
Third quarter........___- 4, 847 615 | 2,983 295 496 18 98 95 118 120 
Fourth quarter...........| 3,910 534 | 2,345 240 403 40 82 32 64 17 
Pn Steet ) Lf Fe eek gee Fee 320 646 421 364 | 780 
First quarter..........__. 4, 244 519 | 2,451 260 466 74 150 79 94 | 51 
Second quarter._.....___- 5, 656 653 | 3, 331 368 584 120 198 75 115 | 2 
Third quarter...........- 5, 532 712 | 3, 239 360 540 78 167 129 73 | 234 
Fourth quarter....._____. 4, 867 528 | 2,876 338 543 48 131 138 82 183 
1942 (8 months) _.......__.__- 13, 086 | 1,058 | 7, 201 947 | 1,543 152 415 336 413 | 1, 021 
Ses 4, 802 460 | 2,772 320 532 56 150 121 106 | 285 
Second quarter_.......... 4, 885 387 | 2,782 381 535 55 167 129 143 30 
July-August.............- 3, 399 211 | 1,647 246 476 41 98 86 164 43 
































1 Increase in dwelling units from conversions is that recorded in permit records and other official records 
ane a learned from unofficial sources, but is believed to represent conversion operations only incom- 
pletely. 


POPOPOCS 


NEW DWELLING UNITS IN NONFARM AREAS, FIRST 
9 MONTHS OF 1942? 


Summary 


THE estimated number of new family dwelling units started in 
nonfarm areas during the first 9 months of 1942 dropped to 394,000 
from a total of 580,000 units for the similar period in 1941. Although 
privately financed new residential construction was halved as a result 
of the War Production Board’s order of April 9 halting all nonessential! 
building, the number of publicly financed units put under construction 
contract increased by more than 60 percent over the total for the first 
9 months of 1941. 

Publicly financed projects for which construction contracts were |e! 
during the first 9 months of 1942 will provide accommodations {or 
133,949 families, almost half again as many as during the entire year 
1941. All of the 131,984 units under the jurisdiction of the Federal! 
Public Housing Authority of the National Housing Agency are reserved 


! Prepared by George Schumm, of the Bureau’s Division of Construction and Public Employment. 
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for war workers or families of military personnel. During the first 
9 months of 1941, 82,882 units in publicly financed projects, of which 
76,415 were reserved for war workers, were put under construction 
contract. By the end of September 1942, the Federally financed war 
housing program had completed or under construction a total of 
252,785 dwelling units in continental United States. In addition, 
dormitory accommodations for over 64,000 persons were started in the 
frst 9 months of 1942. These figures do not include trailers or 
portable units. 

One- and two-family type dwelling units declined 35 and 40 percent, 
respectively, from the totals for the first 9 months of 1941. Multi- 
family units, however, declined only 3 percent. One-family dwellings 
comprised approximately 82 percent of the total units started during 
the first 9 months of 1942; 2-family dwellings accounted for 4 percent; 
and apartment houses for 14 percent. During the first 9 months of 
1941, 85 percent of the new units were of the 1-family type, 5 percent 
were Of the 2-family type, and 10 percént were in structures of the 
multifamily type. 


Scope of Report 


The ‘‘nonfarm area” of the United States consists of the aggregate 
of urban and rural nonfarm places. The urban designation is applied 
to all incorporated places with 1940 population of 2,500 or greater, 
and also, by special rule, to a small number of unincorporated civil 
divisions. In the class of rural nonfarm construction is included all 
construction activity for nonagricultural use in unincorporated areas 
and incorporated places of less than 2,500 population. Hence urban 
construction actuaily corresponds to a definite area while rural nonfarm 
construction depends for its classification upon the intended use of the 
individual buildings. 

Building-permit reports collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
have provided the basic information for current estimates of residential 
construction. The Bureau began the regular collection of these data 
in 1920, at first including only the larger cities. Since that time 
coverage has been steadily expanded until it now includes more than 
2,400 cities and 1,000 rural incorporated places. In addition, since 
1939 a small number of counties have reported on building permits 
issued for their unincorporated areas. A valuable supplementary 
source of information, particularly in preparing rural estimates, was 
the recently discontinued Defense Housing Survey, a joint enterprise 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the National Housing Agency, and 
the Works Projects Administration. 

Since building permits are issued when construction work is about 
to start, estimates derived from permits represent the future dwelling- 
unit capacity of buildings upon which construction was started in the 
period specified. No attempt is made here to estimate the number of 
family accommodations gained by alterations and conversions or 
those lost by demolitions. 


Volume of New Residential Construction 


Building permits issued in nonfarm areas and contracts awarded for 
public housing indicate that construction was started on approximately 
394,000 new family dwelling units during the first 9 months of 1942, or 
82 percent less than during the same period of 1941. 
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The number of privately financed dwelling units started during thi: 
period declined 48 percent from the total for the first 9 months of | 94) 
as a result of governmental restrictions. Material shortages nq 
uncertainty with regard to the form that necessary restrictive measures 
would take caused many private builders to curtail their activities 
somewhat during the first quarter of 1942. It was not, however, wnt 
April 9 when the War Production Board issued Conservation Order 
L-41, that the private home-building industry was seriously affected. 
The effect of this order is demonstrated by comparison with dat, 
for 1941. The number of new privately financed units started in the 
first, second, and third quarters declined 9, 57, and 64 percent respec- 
tively from the corresponding totals for 1941. 

Between September 1941 and September 30, 1942, applications for 
priorities covering 322,711 new ct nae units were approved by WPB 
and work was in progress or completed on approximately 207,000 of 
them. This includes 40,000 units started before September 1941, 
which needed priorities assistance for completion. Priorities for the 
rehabilitation of existing structures to provide accommodations for 
24,441 families had also been approved by the end of September. 

From data made available by the Federal Housing Administration, 
it may be estimated that about 150,000 of the 260,000 privately 
financed units started during the first 9 months of 1942 had priorities 
assistance. Since the FHA reports cover only dwelling units actually 
started with priorities assistance, these data are not strictly comparable 
with estimates based on building permits and care should be taken in 
making comparisons between the two series. 

In contrast to the 48-percent decline in privately financed new 
dwelling units, the number of families to be accommodated in public 
projects for which construction contracts were let during these § 
months was more than 60 percent greater than the corresponding 
number for 1941. The severe housing shortages resulting from 
sudden industrial expansions in many localities have not only greatly 
expanded the public housing program but have drastically changed 
the type of structures built in public projects. In previous years, 
publicly financed housing has been of a permanent nature. This was 
true even of much of the so-called ‘‘defense’” housing. Thus far in 
1942, however, the major emphasis has been placed on those types of 
structures which can be quickly constructed, use a minimum of 
critical materials, and yet fill the need for immediate shelter. Of the 
131,984 units put under contract during the first 9 months of 1942 
and which were under the jurisdiction of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, more than half were 1-family “demountables” and almost 
10 percent were temporary ‘“‘war apartments.”’? In 1941, only about 
10 percent of the publicly financed units started were ‘‘demountables”’ 
and none were ‘‘war apartments.’”’ During the first 9 months of 
1942, dormitory accommodations for over 64,000 persons were put 
under construction contract as compared to about 9,000 during the 


entire year of 1941. These figures do not include trailers or portable 
units. 


2 “Demountable” houses are frame buildings so constructed that demolition and reconstruction on other 
sites is possible with very small amounts of labor and new materials. “War apartments” are 1- and 2 room 
minimum housekeeping accommodations for couples in multifamily-type frame buildings. 
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Comparison by Population Group 


Cities of 50,000 to 100,000 population experienced less curtailment 
in residential construction than any other size group, 21 percent, 
while the entire nonfarm area declined 23 percent. Cities of 2,500 
to 5,000 population and 5,000 to 10,000 population declined 56 and 
48 percent respectively. Table 1 shows the effect which the inclusion 
of publicly financed projects has on these comparisons. More than 
3 times as many publicly financed units were built in the rural non- 
farm area during the first 9 months of 1942 as during the first 9 
months of 1941, while less than half as many privately financed units 
were started in this area. The number of privately financed dwelling 
units started during the first 9 months also fell sharply in all urban 
size groups from the corresponding totals for 1941. Cities of 50,000 
to 100,000 population declined 36 percent, the least of any size group, 
while cities of 2,500 to 5,000 population declined 57 percent. Public 
housing, however, was concentrated in localities where acute housing 
shortages exist, owing to expanding war production facilities. Since 
publicly financed war-housing projects require, in general, large tracts 
of vacant land, many are in areas adjacent to the corporate limits of 
larger cities. ‘The need for housing near certain war plants built in 
sparsely inhabited areas also contributed to the large rural nonfarm 
total. 


TaBLe 1.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, First 9 Months of 1941 and 1942, by 
Population Group and Source of Funds 









































| Total | Private funds | Public funds 
' | 
Area and population group (1940 census) First 9 months of — 
| ! | " onillitess 
| 142 | 1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 | 1941 
All nonfarm areas.._........._.........-.------- | 398, 700 | 579, 600 | 259,751 | 496,718 | 133,949 | 82, 882 
Percent of change, 1941 to 1942......._......._. Bee V5 semanas =07.7 |.........| 402.6 |. 
Urban (cities)... .....-| 224, 700 | 358.700 | 161,073 | 298,201 | 63,627 | 60, 409 
000 and over.........--..-...----------- 50, 500 | 83,500 | 38,624 | 72,509 | 11,876 | 10, 991 
109,000 to 500,000.......-..-.-.-.-----------. 48,200 | 75,800 | 33,407 | 58,000 | 14.793 | 17,800 
50,000 to 100,000......_...........-...--.---- 27,500 | 34.600 | 18,342 | 28,554 | 9,158] 6,046 
25,000 to 50,000................-..----------- 22,400 | 41,300} 17,220| 33,736 | 5,180| 7,564 
Sap MaOeD.._....-.......-.-.--.--- <2. 44,500 | 58.600 | 26.065 | 48,552 | 18,435 | 10,048 
5,000 to 10.000 _- 19,300 | 37,100 | 17,152| 32,976| 2148| 4,124 
a elle a el 12,300 | 27,800 | 10,263 | 23,964 | 2037| 3,836 
| | | | 
Rural nonfarm areas....._..........------..--- | 169,000 | 220,900 | 98,678 | 198,427 | 7u,322 | 22,473 





One-family dwellings comprised approximately 82 percent of the 
total units started during the first 9 months of 1942; 2-family dwellings 
accounted for 4 percent; and apartment houses for 14 percent. During 
the first 9 months of 1941, 85 percent of the new units were of the 
ifamily type, 5 percent were of the 2-family type, and 10 percent 
were in multifamily structures. Privately financed multifamily units 
decreased 36 percent, but this was almost entirely offset by several 
large public projects containing a total of 11,529 “war apartments.” 
As a result, multifamily units started in the first 9 months of 1942 
decreased only 3 percent from the number started during the same 
period in 1941, whereas 1-family and 2-family units declined 35 and 
40 percent, respectively. Privately financed multifamily units alone 
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declined 31 percent in urban areas, while such units in nonfarm areas 
declined 78 percent. Details on the distribution of the new dw: ‘ling 
units by type and population group are given in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, First 9 Months of 1941 and 19; 
opulation Group and Type of Dwelling 


2, by 
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All types 1-family | 2-family | Multifamily 
I ‘el 
Ares yy oe First 9 months— 
| ) 
1942 1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 | Is41 | 1942 1941 
All nonfarm areas_____._.__- 393, 700 | 579,600 | 322,800 | 495,700 | 16,800 | 27,900 | 54,100, sem 
Percent of change, 1941 to | 
Ee Wc i i ae —32.1 |......... —34.9 |........- NY eee eee | —3.4 
Urban (cities)........__.____ 224,700 | 358,700 | 161,600 | 284,500 | 15,700 | 23,100| 47,400! 51 10 
500,000 and over._..... __ 50,500 | 83,500 | 25,500 | 48,500 5,500 | 6,800 | 19,500 | 2% 9% 
100,000 to 500,000_........| 48,200 | 75,800 | 37,900 | 59,000/ 3,200} 6,200| 6,500 0, 600 
50,000 to 100,000..........| 27,500 | 34,600 | 17,100 | 27,400; 2,200/ 3,300] 8200) 3.0% 
25,000 to 50,000 .-| 22,400 | 41,300 | 17,200 | 36,200 1, 600 2, 000 3,600} 3.1% 
10,000 to 25,000 44,500 | 58,600 | 35,000 | 52,900 1,400 | 2,700} 8, 100 M0 
5,000 to 10,000... 19,300 | 37,100 | 17,100} 34,606 1, 000 1, 300 1, 200 1, 20 
2,500 to 5,000 12,300 | 27,800 | 11,800} 25,900 200 800 300 1, 10 
Rural nonfarm areas 169, 000 | 220,900 | 161,200 | 211, 200 1,100} 4.800| 6,700 4, 90% 


























Comparison by Geographic Division 


Both the volume and location of new housing have been affected by 
the wartime necessity of governmental] control. In the immediate 
future still greater concentration of new housing in certain areas will 
probably be necessary. During the third quarter of 1941, 18 and 2! 
percent of all new dwelling units started were in the Middle Atlantic 
and East North Centra] States respectively. During the same 
period in 1942, these percentages had dropped to 13 and 18 percent 
respectively. On the other hand, the Pacific States had risen from 
fourth place among the 9 areas with less than 15 percent of all new 
units in 1941 to first place with 24 percent in 1942. 

The number of privately financed units started during the third 
quarter was 64 percent less than during the same period in 1941 and 
20 percent less than during the second quarter of 1942. The various 
areas showed declines, from the third quarter of 1941 totals to the cor- 
responding figures for 1942, varying from 53 percent in the Pacific 
States to 79 percent in the East South Central States. 

The distribution of privately financed units among the several 
areas reflects to some extent the increased localization of residential 
construction in those localities experiencing the greatest shifts from 
their prewar economy; the distribution of publicly financed units 
cienity reflects this trend. In both the second and third quarters 


of 1942, over one-third of all publicly financed units were started in 
the Pacific States. During the entire year 1941, less than 15 percent 
were located in this region. Details on the number of privately and 
publicly financed dwelling units started during the second and third 

e third quarter of 1941 may be found in table 3. 
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Tapie 3.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, Third Quarter of 1941, and Second 
and Third Quarters of 1942, by phic Division and Source of Funds 

nite 


| Total units 





New dwelling units financed by- 


























{ Private funds Public funds 

Geographie division LS aE aes scree peg SaaS eaten meee 
Ver, | quar-'| Wer | Third | Seg | Third | Third | SoG | Third 

; ter, + | Quar- _ | Quar- | quar- | . | quar- 

1942 1942 198! ter, a. ter, | ter, eo | ter, 

| 1942 | joa | WO | 1042 | Iggp | 10H 
\il divisions.._...__. __-..} 87,900 |167, 500 |211, 400 | 65,896 | 82,633 |183,073 | 22,004 | 84,867 | 28, 327 
New England... _...| 6,200 | 6,200 | 12,400 | 2,773 | 3,969 | 9,175 | 3,427| 2,231| 3, 225 
Middle Atlantic.-_------_ 11, 500 | 19,100 | 38,200 | 9,969 | 13,692 | 29,413 | 1,531 | 5,408 | 8,787 
East North Central_._------| 16, 100 | 28, 400 | 43,900 | 13,960 | 17,910 | 39,394 | 2,140 | 10,490 | 4, 506 
West North Central... _- | 3,400! 10,500 | 14,300 | 3,400} 5,100 | 12,895 0| 5,400] 1,405 
South Atlantic....__--_--_- | 16, 500 | 37,900 | 36, 200 | 12,202 | 15, 481 | 31,117 | 4,208 | 22.419 | 5,083 
East South Central_.....--| 3,300 | 7,000 | 10,500| 1,962| 2960| 9,502| 1,338| 4.040| 998 
West South Central-------| 8,000 | 9,800 | 18,900 | 6,800 | 7,981 | 16,936} 1,200| 1,819| 1,964 
Mountain.............---_| 1,600 | 4,200| 6,200| 1,466| 1,828| 5,916| '134| 2.372 2 
a a a ------| 21,300 | 44,400 | 30, 800 | 13, 364 | 13,712 | 28,725 | 7,936 | 30,688 | 2,075 





The number of multifamily units started changed very little be- 
tween the respective third quarters of 1941 and 1942, owing princi- 
pally to the number of publicly financed units of this type. This type 
of construction has increased significantly since 1941 in the Pacific 
and South Atlantic areas and declined sharply in the Middle Atlantic 
area Which formerly dominated completely this type of construction. 
The construction of “war apartments’ contributed heavily to the 
large increases in the Pacific and South Atlantic States. Table 4 
presents estimates for the second and third quarters of 1942 and the 
third quarter of 1941. 


TaBLE 4.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, Third Quarter of 1941, and Second 
and Third Quarters of 1942, by Geographic Division and Type of Dwelling 



































All types 1-family | 2-family Multifamily 
reyes 7 oF ee" BRM bce et ee 
“eager ‘ Sec- | . ie Sec- | -™ a al Sec. | ey! ae Sec- ini: 
Geographic divisions | Third) ond | _hird|Third) 5), | Third |Third) oq |Third|Third) (nq |Third 
Geer | duar-| See” | Qon"| quar: | Sher” | oe| quar.) Gee" |*uar” | quar.) oe" 
| oT, : , er, : ‘ er, | >» | . | ter | : 
| 1942 1942 | 1941 1942 1942 | 1941 | 1942 1942 1942 | 1941 | 1942 | 1941 
All divisions. ___...-.- 87, 900 167, 500 211, 400 68, 200 142, 500 186, 000) 4,100 5,500. 9, 500'15, 600 19, 500 15, 900 
New England.....__.. | 6, 200! 6, 200! 12, 400| 5,800, 5,600! 11,800/ 200! 100) 300; 2001 500! 300 
Middle Atlantic. -___._|11. 500) 19, 100) 38, 200) 8, 200) 15, 400) 31, 600| 1,000) 2, 500) 2,100) 2,300) 1, 200) 4, 500 
East North Central___|16, 100) 28,400) 43, 900)14, 300) 26,700) 41,500) 1,100) 800) 1, 400) 700' 900) 1,000 
West North Central..| 3,400) 10,500; 14, 300) 3,100) 9,900) 13,700) 100) 200) 400) 200) 400, 200 
South Atlantic. _......|16, 500) 37,900) 36, 200) 9, 200) 31,500) 29,300) 200) 1,000) 1,900) 7,100) 5,400) 5,000 
East South Central = 3, 300| 7,000) 10, 500} 2,400) 5,600/ 9,000} 100} 300) 1,100) 800, 1,100 400 
West South Central. _| 8,000) 9,800) 18,900) 7,100) 9,500) 15,900) 200) 200; 900) 700, 100 2,100 
Mountein. .........- | 1, 600) 4, 200) 6, 200; 1,400; 4,000) 5, 600| 100} 100 300 100 100 300 
Mitten cescss0ss 21, 300, 44, 400) 30, 800/16, 700; 34, 300 27, 600) 1, 100 300) 1, 100) 3,500, 9,800) 2, 100 
| | | | 





Estimated Permit Valuations 


The permit valuations of the 394,000 new units started during the 
first 9 raonths of 1942 in nonfarm areas were estimated to aggregate 
$1,237,300,000, a decrease of 39 percent from the $2,026,100,000 esti- 
mate for the same period of 1941. Estimated permit valuations for 
privately financed units totaled $824,000,000, a decline of 53 percent 
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from the corresponding total for 1941, and construction cont;ac: 
awarded aggregated an estimated $413,300,000, an increase o/ 5) 
percent. Care should be taken when comparing the private and 
public aggregates in table 5, since the public figures are constructiop. 
contract values rather than permit valuations which understate cop. 
struction costs. WPB’s Conservation Order L-41, limiting the cos; 
per new dwelling unit was largely responsible for a 10-percent decline 
in the average permit valuation of privately financed units. Thp 
shift from permanent to temporary construction and the widespread 
increase in the use of prefabricating construction methods resulted jy 
a 7-percent decrease in the average construction-contract valuation 
per publicly financed dwelling unit. 


TasBLe 5.—Estimated Permit Valuation of New Dwellings in Nonfarm Areas, First 9 
Months of 1941 and 1942, by Geographic Division and Source of Funds 


[In thousands of dollars] 
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Total | Private funds | Public funds 
Geographic divisions First 9 months of— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 | 1941 
Fy ra ce ee, tt et $1, 237, 255 | $2,026, 121 $823, 996 | $1, 750, 842 $413, 259 $275, 279 
New England.._.............- 67, 752 137, 714 41,013 99, 242 26, 739 38, 47 
Middle Atlantic.._....._.___- 191, 116 404, 375 145, 167 341, 449 45, 949 62, 926 
East North Central_.._____._. 252, 127 464, 722 426, 350 50, 069 38, 372 
West North Central_...______ 61, 861 122, 238 46, 954 109, 732 14, 907 12, 506 
South Atlantic._...._._...____ , 588 317, 260 130, 679 257, 765 103, 809 59, 495 
East South Central__._.__- ae 51, 615 73, 012 26, 558 61, 955 25, 057 11, 057 
West South Central___._____- 84, 065 141, 215 71, 100 124, 772 12, 915 16, 443 
ad ccc ts dasncacwecs 31, 015 52, 225 17, 933 48, 676 13, 132 3, 549 
ES ER aes 263, 116 313, 360 142, 534 280, 901 120, 582 32, 459 








1 Contract values. 
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Labor Organizations and Congresses 
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1442 CONVENTION OF CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


DECLARING that ‘‘ Every man and woman in this convention repre- 
senting a C. I. O. affiliate has one firm determined conviction, and that 
is, come What may, this war must be won, and in winning the war the 
forces of tyranny and aggression which plague the world today must 
necessarily be driven from the face of the very earth,” President 
Murray, in his opening speech to the delegates, set the tempo of the 
fifth constitutional convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, Which met in Boston, Mass., November 9-13, 1942. This over- 
whelming determination to see through to a victorious conclusion the 
present world-wide conflict was continuously reflected in the day-to- 
day discussions of the delegates and in the course of their adoption of 
numerous resolutions intended to support and further the war effort. 
It was also reflected in the speeches of the invited guests, which in- 
cluded Assistant Secretary of War, Robert P. Patterson; Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Ralph Bard; and Senator Claude Pepper, of 
Florida. The sacrifices and contributions of British labor during the 
war were described to the delegates by Bryn Roberts, president of 
the National Union of Public Employees of Great Britain, who was 
one of the two fraternal delegates from the Trades Union Congress 
to the 1942 convention of the American Federation of Labor, which 
met in Toronto in October. 

President Roosevelt sent a personal message to the convention ex- 
pressing his regret not to be able, because of pressure of duty, to address 
the convention in person. The message expressed the President’s 
conviction that labor was contributing its full share to the war effort 
and called for the endurance and necessary perseverance to carry on 
even in the face of fatigue and discouragement. It read in part: 

My recent visit to industrial areas throughout the country has given me new 
insight into what labor is doing to fulfill its part in winning the war. The picture 
is most encouraging. The extraordinary skill and speed of the American work- 
man, the intelligence and capacity for cooperation with management, with each 
other, and with the Government, shown by the wage earners of America is bound 
to be astonishing and satisfactury, even to one who like myself always expected 
that every workingman and every labor union would do full duty in the produc- 
tion program, 

Through you I should like to thank all the members of the organizations af- 
fliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations for what they personally 
are doing and to invite their further cooperation and effort in the days ahead. 
We have built a vital and tremendous industrial production structure and pro- 
gram. It is working. Now we have to show the endurance, the tenacity, and 
the persistence necessary to continue this program and extend it, even if faced 
with fatigue and discouragement. I count on the members of your organization 
to help in carrying out all the programs that are necessary for our national ef- 
fort, and particularly those programs that have to do with preventing inflation, 
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with sharing our customary good living with others, in ‘order that the worl« 
be safe for liberty and human betterment. 

The strong endorsement of the war effort by the Congress of [p. 
dustrial Organizations and President Murray’s call for unconditiong) 
support of President Roosevelt did not detat the delegates from 
freely discussing and at times severely criticising what the C. [. () 
regarded as shortcomings in the various war agencies charged wit} 
the responsibility of providing the equipment, materials, and map. 
power needed for the successful prosecution of the war. Outstand- 
ing among the topics discussed at length were racial and religioys 
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discrimination as practiced in some industries, agriculture, and the labor t 
war effort, the War Labor Board, and total war mobilization. necesst 
The resolution on total war mobilization was adopted immediately J jirect 
after Senator Pepper addressed the delegates, outlining in considerable the C. 
detail the Pepper-Tolan bills on manpower pending in Congress. I \atior 
The resolution called for Nation-wide planning and utilization of al pendix 
war material and manpower resources to be carried out under a cep- an exe 
tralized administrative control which would incorporate the activities J [pitec 
of war supply, war manpower, and economic stabilization. It ap- 9 yhich 
proved the recommendations contained in the recent report of Con- 
gressman Tolan’s Committee Investigating National Defense Migra- 
tion and in the Pepper-Tolan bills, these to be put into effect with 
the utmost speed by Executive action. A part of this resolution Ace 
read: 0.1L: 
Under such total war mobilization, a)l of the production facilities will be utilized organi 
on the basis of what is best for the Nation. Centralized planning and contro! with t 
can determine the apportionment of facilities and materials between the military the mt 
forces and our civilian needs. There can be no hindrance of such mobilization 
because of any profit or price problem or because of any fears of post-war difi- state 
culties. in the 
Under such total war mobilization, labor must concentrate on obtaining Dw 
wage program which will assure the most efficient workers for production con- Gas 
sistent with the supply of consumer goods that can be made available under a "ha ( 
wartime economy. Food, clothing, and shelter must be rationed on a universal Die 
basis and their prices controlled so as to protect first those who actually produce Mine, 
for war. Wages must be adjusted so as to guarantee to the workers that the) the ti 
will obtain the goods and services to meet their essential needs. the C 
; public 
Labor Unity the w 
} é ; ; - : ensa 
After considerable discussion, in which President Murray, Sidney a 
Hillman, president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and 
Walter Reuther, vice president of the United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers, analyzed the need for labor 
unity and the difficulties involved in solving the problem, the conven- Pri 
tion unanimously adopted the resolution on labor unity, which read walls 
in part: vear. 
We express our rg ag and confidence in the committees representing the ing tl 
C. I. O. and A. F. of L. to bring forward a fair and equitable program for the Sher 
establishment of a unified labor movement dedicated to the winning of the war Ri 
and the promotion of the basic and democratic interests of the working men and ev 
women of America. To achieve this goal, the following principles must be presi 
recognized: ; Unit 
1. Unity requires the maintenance and extension of the gains that the C. I. 0. and 
has won for the workers through industrial organi:.ation in the basic war produc- 1" 
addi 
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tion industries. Sacrifice of these gains would aid the enemy, since victory 
jepends on the strength of organized labor. All members in all unions shall be 
protected and any steps taken must receive the democratic approval of the 
membership involved. Unity should assure that all forras and practices of racial 
discrimination within unions be abolished. 

2. Unity need not wait on the solution of jurisdictional disputes between the 
various affiliates of the American labor movement. These are matters that can 
be resolved within a unified national labor movement. 

3. Nothing shall be permitted to weaken or destroy the present working unity 
that we have achieved on all measures necessary to wage an offensive war against 
our enemies by mobilizing all our resources for all-out prosecution of the war. 


This resolution was followed by another resolution on international 
labor unity, instructing the C. 1. O. leaders to continue to take all the 
necessary steps to establish international labor cooperation with 
direct participation by the British and Soviet Unions, the A. F. of L., 
the C. I. O., and railway labor, and the unions of the other United 
Nations, including Latin America. It was also suggested that 
pending these accomplishments, the C. I. O. arrange immediately for 
an exchange of information with other trade-union bodies of the 
United Nations with respect to production and all other activities 
which would strengthen the common war effort. 


Organization Activities 


According to the report of President Murray to the convention, the 
C. I. O. is composed of 39 international unions, national unions, or 
organizing committees and 307 local industrial unions affiliated directly 
with the C. I. O. State industrial union councils remained at 33, but 
the number of city, county, and district councils rose to 227. These 
State and local councils are made up of various C. I. O. unions existing 
in the areas. 

During the year, the C. I. O. chartered one new union—the ‘United 
Gas, Coke, and Chemical Workers. The National Association of 
Die Casting Workers was merged with the International Union of 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers; and the United Mine Workers, at 
the time of their convention in October 1942, formally withdrew from 
the C. I. O. Although detailed membership figures were not made 
public, it was stated at the convention that the organizing gains in 
the war industries during the course of the year had more than com- 
pensated in terms of membership for the withdrawal of mine workers 
from the organization. 


Election of Officers 


President Philip Murray and Secretary-Treasurer James Carey 
were unanimously reelected to their respective offices for the ensuing 
year. Also reelected were the six vice presidents who had served dur- 
ing the past year: Joseph Curran, president, National Maritime Union; 
Sherman H. Dalrymple, president, United Rubber Workers; Emil 
Rieve, president, Textile Workers Union; Frank Rosenblum, vice 
president, Amalgamated Clothing Workers; R. J. Thomas, president, 
United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Workers; 
and Reid Robinson, president, Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers. 

The constitution of the C. I. O. was amended to provide for three 
additional vice presidents in order to accord greater representation 
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to some of the rapidly expanding unions and to distribute more widely ners 
the burden of current war duties. Elected to these three new pogi. jigcrimi 
tions were Albert J. Fitzgerald, president, United Electrical, Radi, " Adeq: 
and Machine Workers; John Green, president, Industrial Union 05 w be a 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers; and Allan S. Haywood, directo; hat the 
of organization of the C. I. O. ; poards | 
Executive board.—In addition to the president, secretary-treasurer, ,i] meet 
and nine vice presidents, the following were nominated by the if publi 
affiliates of the C. I. O. to represent their respective memberships % yter at 
on the executive board: bargain 
Aluminum Workers of America, N. A. Zonarich. ponuses 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians, Louis A. Berne. +abiliz 
Automobile, Aircraft, Agricultural Implement Workers, George F. Addes, gy S0"1% 
Barbers and Beauty Culturists of America, P. Charles DiNeri. ~ and shi 
Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers, Donald Henderson. The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, Jacob Potofsky. ‘o ind 
American Communications Association, Joseph Selly. waret 
Distillery Workers Organizing Committee, Joseph D. Cannon. ia " 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, Julius Emspak. of the 
Farm Equipment Workers, Grant W. Oakes. major 
United Federal Workers, Eleanor Nelson. hargall 
International Union of Fishermen and Allied Workers, Joseph S. Jurich, . t an 
International Fur and Leather Workers, Ben Gold. € 
United Furniture Workers of America, Morris Muster. guarar 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, Martin Wagner. plants 
Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers, I. L. DeShetler. The 
Inlandboatmen’s Union of the Pacific, John M. Fox. instruc 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, Harry Bridges. d tk 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Association, Samuel J. Hogan. and © 


Marine, Cooks and Stewards Association, E. F. Burke. 


to jou 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, P. H. Van Gelder. 





! Canada, Department of Labor, Labor Gazette (Ottawa), October 1942. 


ment. 
National Maritime Union of America, Frederick Myers. Wit 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, James J. Leary. dditi 
Newspaper Guild, Milton Murray. ream 
Office and Professional Workers of America, Lewis Merrill. not n 
Oil Workers International Union, O. A. Knight. for pI 
Rw sim, “setae Workers Organizing Committee, Sam Sponseiler. crimit 
Paper, Novelty and Toy Workers, A. H. Esposito. nm 
United Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Employees, Samuel provi 
Wolchok. contr 
United Rubber Workers of America, L. 8. Buckmaster. tion, 
United Shoe Workers of America, Frank McGrath. Re 
State, County and Municipal Workers, Abram Flaxer. that ; 
United Steelworkers of America, Van Bittner. 
United Sand and Allied Products Workers, H. C. Ledyard. victo} 
Textile Workers Union of America, George Baldanzi. living 
Transport Service Employees of America, William 8S. Townsend. 
Transport Workers Union of America, Michael +o. 
Utility Workers Organizing Committee, Harold J. Straub. I 
International Woodworkers of America, Worth Lowery. \LN 
rrooooon annu 
CONVENTION OF CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOR, § “ip 
1942 } on 
of th 
if ALL the basic industries and many others were represented at the Jj 1d 
i third regular convention ot the Canadian Congress of Labor in Septem- JJ mod 
f ber 1942. Among the important resolutions adopted were those Unie 
: dealing with the Government’s wage policy, collective bargaining, J ‘he! 
; labor unity, unemployment insurance, and post-war problems. Other the 
recommendations dealt with a wide range of problems including public ap 
* Septel 
: 
: 
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pwnership of financial institutions, taxation, and condemnation of 
jiscr:mination against race, color, or creed. 

Adequate minimum wages were supported for all workers in industry, 
be arrived at through collective bargaining. It was recommended 
‘hat the staff of investigators of the national and regional war labor 
poards should be increased to eliminate delays in handling cases; that 
all meetings be public and all findings and decisions be made a matter 
of public record; and that applications be submitted to the boards only 
after attempts have been made to reach agreement through collective 
bargaining. The resolution called for “full and proper” cost-of-living 
bonuses for every worker and establishment of industry-wide wage 
stabilization in key industries such as those making automobiles, steel 
and ships. 

The convention maintained that industrial democracy is a solution 
io industrial strife and disharmony. Dominion legislation was 
favored similar to that contained in the National Labor Relations Act 
of the United States, which gives protection to workers who by 
majority vote in a given plant choose a bona-fide labor union as their 
bargaining agent. The convention called upon the Government to 
st an example of genuine industrial democracy by immediately 
suaranteeing collective bargaining and signed union contracts in 
plants owned and operated by the Government. 

The incoming executive of the Canadian Congress of Labor was 
instructed to approach again the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
and the Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada “with a view 
to joint action on all issues confronting the Canadian labor move- 
ment.”’ 

With respect to unemployment insurance, coverage was sought for 
additional groups, namely all Government employees and all workers 
not now included, regardless of income. The resolution also called 
for provision for assistance in sickness and hospitalization; no dis- 
crimination because of strike activities; benefits large enough to 
provide the requirements of health and decency; increased employer 
contributions; and payment to all unemployed, regardless of contribu- 
tion, for the entire period of unemployment. 

Recognition was urged by all Governments of the United Nations 
that all brains and energy of the people should be utilized to achieve 
victory and to achieve full employment and decent standards of 
living afterwards. 


les, ? 


POROOOOE 


BRITISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS OF 1942? 


ALMOST 5% million members were represented at the seventy-fourth 
annual Trades Union Congress, held in September 1942. Member- 
ship had increased by 353,550 over the total of 5,079,094 in 1941. The 
precedent of former wartime conferences was followed, in expressions 
of the unalterable resolve of labor to see the war through to complete 
and final victory. A resolution was again adopted calling for the 
modification of the provisions of the Trade Disputes and Trades 
Union Act of 1927. Other resolutions dealt with questions affecting . 
the relations between trade-unions and Government departments and 
the social services. Considerable time was devoted to a debate on 


_ | Data are from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette, September 1942; the Railway Review, London, 
September 18, 1942; daily press; and Monthly Labor Review, January and December 1941. 
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the post-war public education system, and a memorandum was 
adopted dealing with the revision of the system for children aged }| 
years and over. 


Union Membership 


Unions affiliated with the Trades Union Congress, grouped accord. 
ing to industrial classification, increased their membership between 
1941 and 1942, with a few exceptions—the glass, textile, clothing 
paper, printing, etc., and water transport industries. Metals, ma. 
chines, conveyances, etc., various fori.:s of transport, local Govern. 
ment, and entertainment and sport showed substantial gains 
Membership statistics are given for both years by groups in the 
accompanying table. : 


Membership of British Trades Union Congress, by Group, 1941 and 1942 

















Group or organization 1942 1941 Group or organization 1942 | 194) 
BR beeremaredvctners ...}5, 432, 644 | 5,079,004 || Railway service._........__. 515,805 | 480. 90 
Water transport__..........-- 56,123 | 58, 375 

Agriculture, horticulture, etc. - 50, 100 45.100 |} Other transport (road, dock, 
Coal — | ets RR AS ORR 602, 922 598, 332 ete.) and general labor____. 1, 304, O89 | 1, 105, 508 
Pottery and glass._..........- 20, 073 21, 605 || Commerce and distribution...| 309, 484 304, 592 
Metals, machines, convey- Banking and insurance__--__. 82, 378 71,29 

ances, e6..................- 1, 120, 115 973,073 || Local government.___...____. 183, 145 121, 924 
, | OA er eer 266, 181 311, 323 || Entertainments and sport_.- 26, 152 | 17, 8% 
Clothing (including boots and All other groups__....._.__-. 107, 979 R156 

RS Fea ee 211, 945 240, 663 | 
ays printing, ete_.......... 189, 145 202, 589 
Building, woodworking and 

furniture manulacture, 

public works, contracting, 

OOD. nnacetbereneiiids bend 387,016 | 375, 337 | 














Action Regarding Trade-Disputes Act 


An effort to obtain the repeal or revision of the Trade Disputes 
and Trades Union Act of 1927, limiting the right to strike and 
defining illegal picketing, has been made at the successive wartime 
sessions of the T. U. C. At the 1940 meeting, repeal was called 
for on the grounds that the unions could best cooperate with and 
assist the Government if they were unfettered in their methods of 
operation and in the same legal position as existed prior to its enact- 
ment. In 1941 the effort to obtain repeal was abandoned tempo- 
rarily in the interest of national unity, but the congress proposed 
amendments in the law that would permit civil-service employees 
to affiliate with the T. U. C. and enable municipalities to make 
trade-union membership a condition of employment. 

According to the report of the general council to the 1942 congress, 
the representatives of the T. U. C. had failed to reach a settlement 
of differences by negotiation with the Government. Disappointment 
was expressed and the membership voted to continue its efforts for 
removal of the curbs on unions. 


Educational Reform 


In the resolution dealing with education, reforms were advocated 
under which Government grants to sectarian educational estab! isi- 
ments would be cut off and there would be no place for private 
schools. Under the T. U. C. plan all education would be free at 
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sublicly owned schools, open to all parts of the population. The 
ysis for the discussion was a special report of the general council 
titled ‘‘ Memorandum on Post-War Education.” 


Election of Officers 


Miss Anne Loughlin was elected to head the general council of the 
t.U.C. This is the first time in the history of the organization that a 
yoman has been chosen to fill the chairmanship. Miss Loughlin is a 
nember of the National Union of Tailors and Garment Workers and 
was previously on the general council of the T. U. C. which she will 
head for the coming year. According to one of Britain’s labor papers, 
her election is testimony of the appreciation that in the great struggle 
ior freedom and democracy men and women are joined in an equal 
partnership. 
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CHANGES IN LIVING COSTS IN LARGE CITIES, 
OCTOBER 1942 


THE living cost of families of city workers rose 1.0 percent betweey 
September 15 and October 15, 1942. Most of the rise was due to the 
increase in food costs which occurred during the latter part of Septem- 
ber and early October, prior to the action of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, which brought an additional 30 percent of the family 
food bill under price control as of October 5. There were further 
increases during the month in prices of some foods controlled by OPA, 
and in bituminous-coal prices, for which the OPA had authorized ay 
increase on October 1 to meet increased mine prices. Charges for 
medical and personal services also advanced quite generally. 

Between May 15 and October 15, 1942, food costs moved up by 
6.6 percent and costs of all other goods and services by 0.2 percent. 
Costs of all goods and services under the control of the Office of Price 
Administration were 0.6 percent above the May 15 level, just before 
general retail’ price controls were established. Commodities and 
services not subject to control, largely foods and professional services, 
however, had risen 6.4 percent. The following statement shows the 
percent of change in the principal items in the cost of living from 
mid-September and from mid-May to October 15. 


Percent of change to 
Oct. 15, 1942, from— 
Sept. 15, 1942 May 15, 194 
All items ; Lé 
I as i wig iediceseswak saa 
Controlled by other Government agencies 
Uncontrolled 


Controlled by OPA prior to Sept. 15____.______- : 
Placed under OPA control on Oct. 5 : +5. 
Sn a GEM. oboe! LU ou. Sk +5. 
Clothing 


mm ODN DRO © 


Fuel, electricity, and ice 
Housefurnishings 
Miscellaneous 


~JIe tf -3 tO 71 


The rise in living costs between September 15 and October 15 
brought the Bureau of Labor Statistics index for city wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers to 119.0 percent of the 1935-39 average. 
The October level was 20.7 percent above costs in August 1939, before 
war broke out in Europe. 

Food costs.—With the rise of 2.4 percent in food prices in retail 
pons stores, the family food bill in mid-October was 16 percent 

igher than in October 1941. The food-cost index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics was at 129.6 percent of the 1935-39 average, the 
highest point since May 1930. 
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The increase during the month was nation-wide, affecting all of the 
;) cities surveyed. The greatest advances occurred in prices of butter 
and other dairy products, eggs, oranges, potatoes, and onions. There 
vas also & Substantial advance in prices of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
«hich are still not under OPA control. Prices of meats and certain 
other foods which were placed under OPA control on May 18 con- 
‘inued to edge up, and prices of canned fruits and vegetables advanced 
as the effect of the OPA order, permitting higher prices on the new 
pack, reached retail markets. 

Clothing and housefurnishings.—Clothing costs in general showed 
little change between mid-September and mid-October. In several 
cities clothing costs decreased because of sales. Detroit was the only 
city in which a large increase was reported and this was due to the 
return to ceiling prices after September sales. 

There were only scattered changes in prices of housefurnishings, 
primarily affecting bed sheets and blankets, in a few cities. 

Reports from the Bureau’s field staff all over the country indicate a 
definite decrease in the quantity of merchandise available in lower- 
priced lines; and poorer workmanship on many articles. 


Taste 1.—Percent of Change From Sept. 15 to Oct. 15, 1942, in Cost of Goods Purchased 
by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers in Large Cities, by Groups of Items 
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' Based on data for 51 cities. 

? Based on data for 21 cities. 

? No change. 
_ ‘No change; based on data for 21 cities. As noted in the report for September 1942, the Bureau is extend- 
ing the coverage of its quarterly rent surveys to the suburbs in metropolitan areas. In all the areas covered 
except Washington, D. C., changes in suburban rents are similar to those in central cities. Rent control 
was initiated in the city of Washington on January 1, 1942, but not in the adjacent suburbs until July 1. 
Rents in Washington remained unchanged from June to September 1942, but rents in the suburbs declined 
2.1 percent. bringing the index for the entire metropolitan area down by 0.2 percent. Changes from Septem- 
ber to October have been measured on the basis of the rents in central cities only. 

‘No change; based on data for 34 cities. 

* No change; based on data for 2! cities. 
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Rent.—There were relatively few changes in rents in the 2! |aro, 
cities surveyed by the Bureau during the month. In Kansas (jj, 
there was a drop of 0.6 percent in the rental bill of moderate-in com, 
families between September 15 and October 15, reflecting furthe, 
the effect of Federal control established in that city on September | 
In Cincinnati and Minneapolis, the average rental bill rose slicht|, 
by 0.3 percent. In both of these cities, Federal control will not }. 
established until November 1. 

Other goods and services—Bituminous-coal prices rose in 8 of th, 
34 cities surveyed. As of October 1, the OPA had authorized 4, 
upward adjustment in bituminous-coal prices at retail where necessary 
to take account of increased mine prices. Much higher prices {o; 
wood were also reported in a numbvr of cities, and in Baltimore th» 
price of fuel oil showed a further increase. 

Advances in the cost of miscellaneous goods and services were die 
in large part to increased costs for doctors’, dentists’, and hospita! 
charges; barber and beauty shop service rates; admissions to motion 
pictures; and newspapers in 2 cities. None of these services ar 
under the control of the Office of Price Administration. In addition 
railroad rates in the Southeast were increased on the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


TABLE 2.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Workers in Large Cities, by Groups of Items, October 15, 1942 


[Average 1935-39 = 100] 



































Fuel 
? House- 
All Cloth- electric- - M 
City items Food ing Rent ity and —- ion 
ice gs 
Average: Large cities__....___.......__-- 119.0 | 1129.6 | 2125.9 | 7108.0 4 106.2 2123.6 | 2111.7 
New England: Boston............_._._-- 117.9 128. 5 122.2 105. 1 116.3 118.3 110.2 
Middle Atlantic: 
RSET at.” sR 9 Se ae 121.9 131.8 127.3 114.6 103. 6 125. 1 117.4 
SERS a eae 117.4 128.0 | 125.7} 103.3 109. 0 117.6 110.5 
ESE FS a 117.5 125.8 126. 1 106. 7 103. 7 122.0 | 
dks oe et oe 118.7 129. 4 127.4 107.3 108. 4 122.2; 1 
East North Central: 
SCENT, 8 a sR. eee oe oe 118.9 128.9 121.3 114.4 103. 6 119.5; 11! 
- SE aa eS aa fC 130. 1 130. 2 105. 4 102. 5 125. 0 lll 
ck cnc ctdncedacabldccehciel Mi 131.8 128.3 115.0 ‘112.2 123.9 111 
SS AE Sa SE SE Saas a 119.9 128. 2 127.2 114.5 107.3 120.6 113 
West North Central: 
OS SSS see 124.0 123.1 107.9 106.0 117.3 
a 118.0 126. 6 125.7 110.4 99.0 124.4 
ES ee PES A 129.9 127.1 106. 2 106. 2 116.3; 1 
South Atlantic: 
Baltimore____.._- —) ree Vee om 120. 4 133.8 125. 6 106.7 104. 7 127.6 12 
OED ERR TE RE ee 123.6 | 137.1 127.5 | 114.9 108. 8 119.9 114.2 
I OS nee et | 129.5 131.8 100.3 103. 6 129. 1 114.2 
East South Central: Birmingham__-_____. 119.9 | 128.1 126.8 | 120.4 100. 1 119. 1 ll 
West South Central: Houston --_--.____. 118.7 | 132.9 | 126.7] 108.8 92.9 122.2; 1) 
a Soin ct cindin cies ome od ot | 117.8 | 128.4] 123.2) 109.1 99.1 121.7 
Cc: 
Eee ip Sa Gianenl |} 122.5 140.0 127.6 110.1 94.2 118.5 | 113! 
Sed oe ah |; 121.6 134.6 125. 2 105. 9 94.1 119.2; 118 
RS a a | 123.5 | 139.6) 1289] 109.8 100. 5 119.6 | 116.5 





1 Based on data for 51 cities. 

? Based on data for 21 cities. a 

3 Based on data for 21 cities. As noted in the re for September 1942, the Bureau is extending % 
coverage of its guaterty rent surveys tothesu!l .»sin met itan areas. In al] the areas covered exce?! 
Washington, D. C., changes in suburban ret s are similar to those in central cities. Rent contro! ¥* 
init in the city of Washington oy “~nuary 1, 1942. but not in the adjacent suburbs until July 1. Ren $ 
in Washin remained unchange. -. 3 to September 1942, but rents in the suburbs declined -: 

reent the index for the entire .uetropolitan area down by 0.2 percent. Changes from Septeme! 

October have measured on the basis of the rents in central cities only. 

4 Based on data for 34 cities. 
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As of the first of November, the new excise taxes resulted in in- 


seases in prices of cigars, cigarettes, and smoking tobacco, telephone 
calls, and railroad fares. 


Taste 3.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Workers in Large Cities, by Years 1935-41, by Months January 1941—October 1942 


[Average 1935-39 = 100] 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 
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EARNINGS IN AIRCRAFT-ENGINE PLANTS, MAY 1942: 


Summary 


STRAIGHT-TIME hourly earnings of first-shift workers in aircraft. 
engine plants averaged $1.039 in May 1942. The earnings of workers 
in individual occupations ranged from an average of 62.9 cents fo; 
learners and 80.0 cents for packers to $1.404 for floor molders. Approx. 
imately three-fourths of all first-shift workers were in jobs averaging 
$1 an hour or more. . 

Marked differences were found in the wage levels of the 20 estab. 
lishments covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics study. In part. 
these reflected the differences between incentive and straight-time 
earnings. No clear variation appeared to exist between the level of 
wages in the East and that in the Midwest. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


Held to tolerances as small as one ten-thousandth of an inch and 
developing a horsepower for each pound of weight, the modern air- 
craft engine is a highly complex mechanism demanding the utmost in 
precision machining. The workers who manufacture this essential 
war product are war workers par excellence. They are not, however. 
the same workers who produced engines before the outbreak of th: 
war. Their number has increased manyfold during the past 2 years 
and, as a result of the introduction of mass-production methods, their 
skills and abilities have also changed. 

The pre-war industry employed a large proportion of skilled, all- 
round mechanics. As production schedules mounted, however, air- 
craft-engine producers, like employers in other industries, experienced 
a dearth of such fully qualified workers. It became necessary to 
develop faster and more nearly automatic processes, and to divide 
productive processes in such a way that new specialized workers 
could master them in a relatively short time. The specialized workers 
who now predominate, although proficient and competent, are un- 
doubtedly less skilled than the all-round mechanics who preceded 
them and who are still found in key jobs in the industry. 

Aircraft-engine plants are widely distributed geographically. Ax 
overwhelming proportion of the output of the industry, however. 


comes from two relatively small areas. The first of these, the older 


and smaller of the two areas, includes the States of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, and Connecticut. The other important area 
is made up of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois. The Pacific coast 
also accounts for a relatively small portion of the total output. 





1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Working Conditions and Industrial Relations Branch by Louis M. Solomon 


and N. Arnold Tolles. 
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Plants manufacturing aircraft engines are not a homogeneous group. 
The eastern division, for example, includes fewer. than 10 establish- 
ments, Which differ widely in size and manufacture a wide variety of 
ngines. Of the 5 eastern plants covered by this study, 2 have no 
yuon affiliation, 1 has a contract with a national labor organization, 
and 2 have contracts with an independent employee association. 

The 15 midwestern ? plants studied likewise display considerable 
variation in size and in type of product. From the standpoint of 
ynionization, however, they are much more uniform than the eastern 
stablishments. All but 3 of the plants have agreements with the 
United Automobile Workers, a C. I. O. affiliate. Two of these firms 
have contracts with unaffiliated organizations, and the remaining 
stablishment has no union relations. 

The plants along the East Coast are, for the most part, old-time 
producers of aircraft engines, a. for that express purpose. In 
contrast, most of the plants in the Midwest have been converted from 
the manufacture of automobiles or automobile engines. 


Scope and Method of Survey 


The present analysis of the wage structure of aircraft-engine plants 
is based upon data obtained in the course of a comprehensive study 
of the aircraft industry, embracing its four major divisions—frames, 
engines, propellers, and parts. Earlier reports * have presented wage 
data for the airframe branch; subsequent articles will deal with the 
manufacture of propellers and parts. 

The wage data on which these surveys have been based were 
obtained by trained field representatives of the Bureau. The neces- 
sary data were transcribed by them directly from pay rolls or other 
records. The principal items of information secured were the 
straight-time average hourly earnings of first-shift workers in selected 
occupations, chosen because of their numerical importance or because 
they were key jobs. These occupations are estimated to account for 
some 80 percent of the first-shift workers. 

The occupational wage rates obtained in this study were collected 
over &@ period ranging from the fall of 1941 to the summer of 1942. 
Data for most plants, however, represented the month of May 1942, 
and the figures for the remainder—chiefly eastern plants—were cor- 
rected to this date on the basis of information apeiaa by the plants 
concerned regarding general wage changes. It is recognized that 
the corrected figures for individual establishments are only approxi- 
mate, tending perhaps to understate slightly the wage rates actually 
prevailing in May. Such plants, however, have relatively little 
weight in the industry as a whole and the industry totals presented in 
this article are believed to be reliable. 


Recent Wage Trends 


Hourly earnings of workers in plants manufacturing aircraft 
engines increased 35 percent between January 1941 and May 1942. 
In January 1941 hourly earnings, including extra overtime pay, aver- 
aged 88.9 cents; by May 1942 they had advanced to $1.201. The 

In order to avoid disclosure of individual operations, figures for one west-coast establishment have been 


included with those of midwestern plants. 
*See Monthly Labor Review, issues of March, July, August, and October 1942. 
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increase over the intervening period was fairly regular and consiste,; 
In July 1941 the average was $1.008; in December of that year, $1.13 
These figures, to be sure, included substantial payments for lat-s)j, 
work and for overtime at penalty rates; without such extra compens. 
tion the percent of increase would have been considerably less. 
Both the eastern and midwestern areas contributed to the highe, 
level of wages currently in effect. An increase in the wage level jy 
one area was generally accompanied by a similar increase in {hy 
other. However, these regional increases in the level of earning 
were not the result of a uniform, area-wide adjustment in rate 
Although all establishments made some adjustment in rates durins 





























































, “ . R 
the period in question, some plants granted larger and and more fr. 
quent increases than the others. Increases in individual firms rangi 
from about 10 percent in one establishment to more than 40 percen; at 
in several others. 
Average Hourly Earnings 
FACTORS DETERMINING AVERAGE EARNINGS — 
Midwes 
Engine plants display considerable variation in the elements whic! 
enter into the determination of wages—base rate, total hours worked. 
overtime hours, provision for payment of such hours, and extra-shift 
premiums. The entrance rate paid to inexperienced male adul 
workers varied, for instance, from 50 cents to $1.01, with little uni. § '™°"4 
formity in either major region. It may be seen from table 1, which In { 
shows the minimum hiring scales in effect in May 1942, that entrance nected 
rates in the eastern plants were generally somewhat lower than those helt fc 
id by midwestern companies. 
paid by P genera 
Taste 1.—Entrance Rates for Adult Male Workers in Aircraft-Engine Plants, by Region, paid « 
May 1942 work ° 
; easter 
| | for Su 
Region | estab- _ Entrance | After 1| After 2| After 3| After 4| Afver 5| After 6| After 9 "After In | 
lish- rate month | months} months; months; months) months) months | year | 
| ments | | hour ‘ 
——_——_—_—_|—_ oe —| — incent 
East. --| . ~—_ “$0.65 $0.70 "$0.75 a ee eee ee |------ $0. 6 easter 
hag £00 Jone ones] 288. | onan) IO OTE oo = 
| 1 s . 6! ; a Fe SS) Ee ee ae 
1 65 4 ip eer LC & OP eae Terese © aye a esta 
Midwest!......| 1! 8 | -525 5) -875 | $0.00 | 626) 05 | of the 
1 weit teeta . ~dbduet 70 | 7 
| 188 |--------]-------- [jg peers py Seoees Resgee Bures 
SAFES PEST) SRS EC SSS SUE PSS, ee Pel. Vee pee I | 
1 Pa AGRA ars CRP Ses Seer ae rp: 
1 ‘7 75 6D Ti caabtis . 85 90 5S t4.....- this r 
1 + 9 Se 5 eee SN ee, PR ee) ee 
1 70 | .75 EE SA OPS! OY 
‘; 90 |#1.00 |_-.-_-- SPT, Pager a ove Yereee ane 
mt Ufa ewe eS ip eae! Cpe Nee lien t 
1 | 25 cents less /15 cents| 5cents |...._.._|....___. fresedbenfaonnhan- ites... Fir 
than jobrate| addi- | addi- h ] 
tional | tional | | | our 
1 | 10 cents less | Scents | .......- d -cegtdl ane c00]-<ccoe DOMED |o. on a 
than jobrate | addi- ' addi- | 
Lots ‘ itional | tional | show 
ru cy} teoded a a A eS ey ee Se aoe Ce 
addi- natu 
| tional | | is ve 
inclu 
! Includes 1 west-coast estabishment. $1.20 
3 age cents ee ape each — until job rate is reached. i. 
o automa’ adjustmen procedure. 
* After 6 weeks. differ 


5 5 cents additional each month until job rate is reached. 
* After 3 weeks. 
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Table 2 es the premium rates paid for work on extra shifts. 
‘onsiderable variation in the shift differentials paid by the eastern 
stablishments may be noted. The midwestern firms likewise had 
videly differing provisions, but a majority of these establishments pa 
‘ther 5 cents, 5 percent, or 10 percent over the equivalent day- hitt 
cale. 


Taste 2.—Scale of Wages for Second and Third Shifts, in Aircraft-Engine Plants, by 
Region, May 1942 




















Fes | Num- Differential paid for— 
eal ber of are rh 
Ing Region estab- 
; = | . 
Te. Ra Second shift | Third shift 
7P(] — cone 2 
ee eee 1 | 10 percent..._.___ __...........| 10 pereent. 
i Mecca do_............................| 8 hours’ pay for 7% hours’ work at 
second-shift rates. 
ETS ae 8 hours’ pay for 6} hours’ work at 
seconds-hift rates. 
£2 Sees BOE oss. d..-. ...| 5 cents an hour. 
Ch, f es UlUl—C‘ S 
Miswert Gis dl adebspeecus $8 | ERGs EO Sie Sted 5 percent. 
4 10 percent........ diac dingncstieeteigeciiam da 10 percent. 
ic] 3 | 5cents an hour....._..............| 5 cents an hour. 
ad 1 | 8% hours’ pay for 734 hours’ work_| 8% hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 
d, 1 | 10 hours’ pay for 9% hours’ work._| No third shift. 
ft 1 ee Do. 








1 Includes 1 west-coast establishment. 


In their provisions for overtime payment, aircraft-engine plants 
displayed complete uniformity, all establishments paying time and a 
half for hours in excess of 8 a day or 40 a week. Time and a half was 
generally paid for Saturday work as well, although one establishment 
paid double time for work on that day. Double time for Sunday 
work was much more common among midwestern plants than in the 
eastern units; whereas only 1 of the 5 eastern plants paid double time 
for Sunday work, 10 of the 15 midwestern firms did so. 

In contrast to airframe workers, most of whom receive a straight 
hourly rate, many engine-plant employees were working under an 
incentive plan. Production-bonus plans were in effect for three of the 
eastern plants and one of the midwestern companies. Employees of a 
fourth eastern establishment were on a piece-work system. The five 
establishments with incentive plans accounted for more than one-third 
of the total number of workers in the industry. As is customary in 
Bureau studies, the extra earnings accruing to workers under these 
incentive systems have been included in the wage data presented in 
this report. 


AVERAGE EARNINGS BY OCCUPATION 


First-shift workers in aircraft-engine plants received straight-time 
hourly earnings averaging $1.039 in May 1942. This average is based 
on a study of the selected occupations for which separate data are 
shown in table 3. In view of the broad scope and representative 
nature of these occupations, there can be little doubt that the average 
is very close to that which would be obtained if all occupations were 
included. The disparity between this figure and the gross average of 
$1.201 presented earlier is due primarily to the ileus of shift 
differentials and penalty overtime payments. 
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TaBLE 3.—Average Straight-Time Hourly Earnings of First-Shift Workers in lircrofy The 























Engine Plants, by Occupation, May 1942 an hov 
Rr irar.. moldel 
Individual pls: at] 
Percent al pla cupath 
Number | of total | Average | ®VErare hourly ; 4 on 
Occupation of plants | Sclected | hourly cCarnings suDass 
P employ- | earnings |-————_______ assem 
rae High wl It w 
| ‘ was & 
All selected occupations............................. 20 100.0 | $1.039 |... ‘dual 
et (eect v 
Assemblers, bench and subassemblers._____________- 19 | 5.3 1.031 | $1. 368 $0) hap only § 
ite sbietinmihn banca snsiorwssxs 15 | 3.8 1.012 | 1.349 4 _ 
Balancing-machine operators Spe 6 DS cpt enable 11 | 2 1. 134 1. 375 es The rs 
OO EEE ae | 15 | 4) 1.128 1. 365 > Such * 
Burrers and “hand CA TS OR AsO YT OG 19 | 4.9/ 1.045 1. 341 Pe such 
Carpenters, as. ................... dias 17 | 5 | 1. 023 | 1. 240 Re avmi 
Clerks, ship aren eerens.. pS cesittirs-canhl 18 | 1.2 | . 876 1, 162 i pa) 
Clerks, ENO SS _.| 18 | 2.2 . 926 | 1. 162 fi wages 
ng ial sat ne ara Rar eae eaThe 4 1.4 .940 | 1.255 “is It 
Drill-press operators, all-round............- 12 2.9| 1.000] 1.335 -, resu. 
Drill-press operators, multiple spindle... _ | 13 | 10; 1.116/ 1.350 ~y As 
Drill-press operators, radial......____. See 11 1.6 | 1.028 1. 350 739 : 
Drill-press operators, single spindle eh chen ddbeda 14 2.2 | 1. 066 | 1. 344 “7 bined 
Electricians, maintenance....................._.__. | 16 | a1: 240 1. 363 * 
RE he A TE CAPERS 15 | .5| 1.082 1. 213 7 same 
Engine test mounters and dismounters____._______- 9 | .7| 946 1. 110 - forme 
Cn een dunddsceuceestes 15 Ek 1. 106 | 1. 350 wy “ 
Grinder operators, all-round. __-._____- Sateen 10 7 | 1.049} 1.302 oy engin 
Grinder operators, centerless_..._.-_..........._.... a) 4 1.143 | 1.298 1.02 lant: 
Grinder operators, cylindrical.-..... | 19 4.8| 1.115 1.320 “ plant 
Grinder operators, surface..-........._.......... 18 13) 1109/ 1.334 SA from 
Grinder operators, t ete AES SON ES 12 4] 1. 144 1. 321 15 
AAR ar a i8 1.0 | . 952 1. 151 my auton 
FEE Stine re cn lh a a er 6 15 6 | 1. 089 1. 266 7% a 
Honing-machine operators... ____ ok 13 “4 1.072 1. 382 ) aver 
Inspectors, final assembly... .--..................-..| 10 7] 1.106) 1.2% there 
Inspectors, magnaflux...............____- Oa at 17 6) 1.047 | 1. 323 Ai 
Inspectors, oo SA RTA ee. 5 6 1. 107 | 1. 110 appeé 
Inspectors, ie « ns subassemblies........____ ; 20 6.0 . 898 | 1. 337 7 
Inspectors, pr es Deedee RE eee 15 28} 1.105] 1.287 
Inspectors, sepetving (raw stock)..............___. 13 a 1. 093 | 1. 277 
eens PRR, Spee OE ER... Ay ere See 16 1.5 1. 088 | 1. 404 
. ___, SPER Saas Tats SSE SS i LS ee 18 2.9 | . 803 | 975 
rt EE SPS Ae © Se at eS 4 1.3 | 823 | 1. 092 
Lappers, "hand and machine........_......... “J 15 6 | 1.053 | 1. 350 
Lathe operators, engine _........._............____- 19 25} 1.007} 1.302) 
Lathe operators, turret...................____ aadiivel 17 3.4 1.110 1.328 
| SESS O04 ASR Ree 9 2.1 . 629 1. O88 
Machinists, general productive_._...............____| 10 e 1. 237 1. 360 . 
Machinists, maintenance.._......______ ea ‘ 5 a 1. 095 1. 230 
Mechanics, engine service................-.-...... 7 .2 994 1, 233 | 
Milling-machine operators................._._____ eal 19 4.5 1.118 1. 340 
es MERE Aen chen sadinpovetecccsnnccds- 14 1.0 1. 059 1. 278 
SEE OE TE Pe 3 (4) 1. 404 1. 466 
ll amptnacctmoncrescossaconssne--ees 3 | .2 1. 166 1. 245 | , 
CE Se a Se ee eee eee 14 | .4 . 87 1. 134 
ES SS eae ae Si eee oe 12 | 1.3 | . 800 1. 060 
Painters, maintenance................._._____- 10 | cat . 952 1. 291 72 
eee | 17 | 3) 1.185 1. 447 ni 
i allie aia Sei ate 3 | 1} 1. 268 1. 380 
Pateeemmnsicers, Weod._........................_.... 2 | 1 1. 370 1. 400 
te <a 15 6) 1060! 1.346 
penenn Ge WON, ooo. eee anne. 18 | 35| 1.192] © 1.338 
Repairmen, machine---.-................-.---....-.- 14 | -7| 1,184 1. 440 wf 
Sand and shot blasters._----------=77 27 =o wen 13 | 3; LO} 1.254 
Screw-machine operators, automatic..........._____ 16 1.6 1.091 1. 350 M0 
Screw-machine operators, hand.__.............____. . f 1.112 1. 350 1. OOF 
Set-up men, cutting tools_.................._.______. 17 1.5 1, 343 1. 498 
Sup orvisors, working, maintenmance_....._._._______. 11 7 1. 248 | 1. 500 
Supervisors, working, productive._.........__._____. 17 3.0 1. 335 | 1. 468 40 
Supervisors, working, shipping, receiving and stock . 14 .3 1.017 | 1, 230 8 
Tear-down disassemblers and inspectors........._.. ll 1.9 1. 066 1. 268 i 
ey MA Sek eo Pe a Oe 14 2.3 . 982 1. 289 
Testers, parts and subassemblies............_______- 9 an . 915 1. 188 6 
Tool-crib attendants................................ 19 14 "902 1. 176 64 
Tool and cutter grinders._................-.-...__.. 18 1.6 1. 100 1. 300 A 
a Te lala te TES ea 18 1.4 1. 286 1. 490 | 
Tool-room machinists and machine operators.._____- 14 wa 1.150 1. 323 | 
Se iictinincugincbinnntepadicmmabindiginesaook 14 .6 - 825 1.077 | 
» eRe igi AL GE Oo 2 es Saree 15 a} . 863 1.178 | 
Washers, parts, hand or machine___.............___. 17 .5 . 909 1.207 | 

















4 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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The individual occupations show averages ranging from 62.9 cents 
an hour for learners and 80.0 cents for packers up to $1.404 for floor 
molders. Almost three-fourths of the workers, however, were in oc- 
cupations averaging $1 per hour or more. Inspectors of parts and 
subassemblies, the largest single group, averaged 89.8 cents. Bench 
assemblers, the next largest group, averaged $1.011. 

It will be noted that even within the same occupational groups there 
was a Wide range between the highest average and the lowest for indi- 
vidual establishments. For example, engine-lathe operators averaged 
only 86.8 cents an hour in one establishment but $1.302 in another. 
The range for milling-machine operators was from 79.9 cents to $1.34. 
Such variations are due in part to differences in the method of wage 
payment, plants paying on an incentive basis usually having higher 
wages than those with straight hourly rates. In part, however, they 
result from actual wage differences for identical work. 

A study of plant averages for all of the selected occupations com- 
bined reveals that general straight-time hourly earnings are about the 
same in the East as in the Midwiet. The average for the plants 
formerly engaged in the production of automobiles and automobile 
engines, moreover, is approximately the same as that for all other 
plants combined. In this respect the wage structure differs markedly 
from that of the airframe industry, in which plants converted from 
automobile production pay wages substantially above the industry 
average. In general, the largest plants tend to pay the highest wages; 
there are striking exceptions to this rule, however. Size of community 
appears to exercise no consistent influence. 
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EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURE OF MISCELLANEOts 
METALWORKING MACHINERY, 1942? 


Summary 


THIS report on earnings in plants manufacturing various types 0; 
metalworking machinery is the tenth in the series undertaken by th, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the purpose of providing informatio) 
on the effects of the war on the several branches of the machinery 
industry.” 

Virtually all of the 38 plants included in this survey were in direc 
war work, but relatively little plant conversion had occurred. — 

Employment in these plants more than doubled between August 
1939 and the spring of 1942, and average earnings increased about || 
cents per hour. It is estimated that at least half of this rise in earnings 
is a result of increases in extra payments for overtime and night work. 
Exclusive of such extra payments, hourly earnings of day-shift workers 
in the more important occupations averaged 82.1 cents. Approximate- 
ly a fourth of the workers studied were classified in the 22 ocupationa| 
groups which showed average earnings above $1 per hour. 


Scope and Method of Survey 


In order to provide basic information on the effects of the transition 
to a war economy on technological processes, occupational patterns, 
and wage structures, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has undertaken a 
series of studies in establishments manufacturing various types ot 
machinery and similar products. Each of the industrial branches 
covered in this series is defined in terms of the principal products of 
the various plants during the year 1939 as reported by the Census of 
Manufactures. Important changes in type of product are to be 
expected, especially because the war emergency has accentuated the 
shifts in production that would ordinarily occur over a 3-year period. 
The data on these changes are in themselves significant, however, and 
it is thus useful to begin with the 1939 classification as a starting point. 

Reports of the latest Census of Manufactures (1939) show 178 
plants “‘primarily engaged in the manufacture of machinery for the 
shaping, prcoeme or forging of metal, where the shaping action of 
such machines is not dependent upon a cutting tool.’”’* The present 
survey includes 38 plants, or slightly more than a fourth of the 143 
establishments which employed an average of 6 or more workers in 
1939. Over half the plants and employees in this industry are found 
in the North Central States, with the concentration heaviest in Ohio, 
Illinois, and Michigan. Most of the remaining plants are in the 
Middle Atlantic and New England States; New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Massachusetts are themore important. 
The plants selected for study are distributed in essentially the 
same manner. 





1 Prepared in the Burean’s Division of Wage Analysis by Harold R. Hosea. 

? Previous articles in this series have appeared in each issue of the Monthly Labor Review, May-November 
1942; individual reports are available on request. 

31. e., Census industry No. 1749. 
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The data for the present survey were collected by trained field 
representatives of the Bureau who visited the plants and analyzed pay 
rolls and other pertinent records. The detailed wage data on individ- 
yal employees are limited to day-shift workers in certain occupational 
groups selected for their numerical importance or because they are 
key jobs. In general, however, occupational earnings rates were 
compiled for 80 to 90 percent of the wage earners on first (day) 
shifts. ‘The earnings data shown in this report are based, in most 
instances, On a representative pay-roll period during April, May, or 
June 1942. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


Type of product—The machinery manufactured by plants classified 
in this industry is of many different types. The more important are 
presses, tools, rolling machinery, and forging equipment. In view of 
the wide variety of products involved, these plants cannot be regarded 
as a highly homogeneous group. This fact is, incidentally, reflected 
in the occupational characteristics of the plants studied. 

As in the case of machine tools, which were discussed in a previous 
report in this series, relatively little conversion has been necessary in 
this industry because it was already making products important in the 
war effort. The changes that have been made are minor in comparison 
with those which some of the other industrial divisions have undergone. 
Typical is the plant in which facilities for making can machinery have 
been converted to the production of equipment for the manufacture of 
shells. Virtually all of the plants in this industry are directly involved 
in the war program; over two-fifths of those studied were assigned high 
priority ratings as early as 1940. 

The labor force —Detailed earnings data were compiled for about 
70 percent of all the workers employed in the 38 plants studied; this 
group constitutes 80 to 90 percent of the day-shift workers. Slightly 
more than a third (34.1 percent) were working at jobs regarded as 
skilled, 40.8 percent were doing semiskilled work, and the remaining 
fourth (25.1 percent) were unskilled workers. This skill distribution 
conforms closely to that for the machinery industries as a group. 

Aside from the central-office personnel, practically all of the women 
employed in these 38 plants were found in 1 large establishment; a 
few women were reported by 3 other plants. Most of them were 
working as bench assemblers, drill-press operators, inspectors, and 
winders. Negroes constituted about 1 percent of the total employ- 
ment in the plants studied, but they were found in only 9 of the 38 
plants; only 2 plants reported more than 6 Negro workers each. 

Eight of the plants studied were operating under agreements with 
nationally affiliated unions; 4 had agreements with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, 3 with the American Federation of Labor, 
and 1 with the Mechanics Educational Society of America. The 
union plants were principally those of medium size; none of the plants 
with fewer than 50 workers was organized, and only 1 of the 3 largest 
reported a union agreement. In addition to these 8 plants, 4 reported 
agreements with independent unions. 

_ Method of wage payment.—The great majority of the workers in this 
industry are paid on the basis of straight hourly rates. Only 4 of 
the plants studied reported incentive systems and about two-fifths 
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of their employees were paid piece or bonus rates; these workers cop. 
stituted less than 3 percent of the total studied in the 38 plants. 

About a fourth (10) of the plants paid no extra amounts for oyey. 
time beyond minimum statutory requirements, i. e., time and a hal; 
over 40 hours per week. Twenty-seven applied this rate to all work 
above 8 hours in 1 day. Six plants paid time and a half for ql 
Saturday work and | applied this rate after noon on that day. Of th, 
15 plants making special provisions for additional pay on Sundays 
7 paid time and a half and 8 paid double time. One plant paid 
double time for all work in excess of 11 hours in 1 day; another ised 
a similar method but the limit was 12 hours. 

Sixteen of the plants were operating 2 shifts at the time this study 
was made. Eight paid no premium for second-shift work, and the 
remainder added various amounts on a flat or percentage basis (table 
1). Of the 13 plants operating 3 shifts, 3 paid no premium to workers 
on either late shift. Seven plants paid essentially the same bonuses 
to workers on both Jate shifts; an additional 5 cents per hour was th 
most common amount. One plant paid no premium for second-shif 
work, but added a half hour’s pay to the earnings of third-shift 
employees. The remaining 9 plants were operating a single shift. 


TaBLe |1.—Wage py tema 4 Second and Third Shifts in Miscellaneous Metal. 














working-Machinery Plants, April—June 1942 
N 
r , um- | i 
ome" > woe ber of | Second shift Third shift 
plants | | 
Plants with 1 shift only_| fb ee See ae eRe TD eee 
Plants with 2 shifts __ Sk. . 0 errs 
1 | 5 cents per hour__.-_...........__.| 
1 | 5 cents per hour up to 75 cents; 10 | 
cents per hour over 75 cents. 
1 | Seents per hour..._...............| 
2 | 10 cents per hour.._......._.._____- 
2 5 percent over base rate___..___._- 
1 | 7.5 percent over base rate...._____| 
Plants with 3 shifts. ___. 3 | No differential......__.___ .| No differential. 
Dy Raa ee isa Or oi de 8 hours’ pay for 7.5 hours’ work 
4 | 5centsperhour.....__.____.___| 5 cents per hour. 
ie (St POE AGREE 10 cents per hour. 
BE a Ee aes 0. 
1 | 5 percent over base rate______ :.-| 5 percent over base rate. 
1 | 5 percent over base rate for un- | 5 percent over base rate for un- 
skilled; 10 percent for semi- skilled; 10 percent for semi- 
| skilled. skilled. 








Hours and Earnings 
TREND, 1939-42 


It is not possible to present for this industry detailed data on the 
trend of earnings similar to those shown in previous reports in this 
series. Several firms were unable to supply complete information. 
and the particular intervals selected for study in this series happened 
in several instances to coincide with periods of unrepresentative plant 
operations. On the basis of such data as could be obtained, it is esti- 
mated that, in general, earnings increased by about 11 cents per hour 
between August 1939 and the spring of 1942 when the average was 
91.3 cents. This figure is, however, inflated by extra payments for 
overtime work, since the average workweek rose from 39 to nearly 
52 hours during this period. The actual increase in rates appears, 
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therefore, to have been small, presumably not more than 5 to 7 cents 
per hour. Employment in these plants more than doubled during 
the same period. 

PLANT AVERAGES 


Average hourly earnings, including extra payments for overtime 
and night work sdiniainiedl 91.3 cents per hour for the 38 plants as a 
croup. Five of the 38 showed plant averages below 75 cents per hour 
and 8 amounted to $1 or more. The averages for slightly more than 
half the plants were between 80 cents and $1 per hour. 

Wide differences in the types of products manufactured by these 
plants obscure any variations in levels of earnings which may be 
associated with such factors as location and size of plant. Since 
union plants and incentive systems, both of which tend to influence 
earnings, are decidedly the exception among the plants studied, these 
factors are presumably unimportant. 

The workers for whom detailed earnings data were compiled re- 
ceived an average of 82.1 cents per hour, exclusive of extra payments 
for overtime and night work. Since these workers constitute a sub- 
stantial proportion of the total labor force in the entire 38 plants, 
this figure is believed to be a fairly accurate index of actual wage 
levels. The corresponding rate for male workers was a little more 
than 1 cent above the general average—83.5 cents per hour. The 
average for women was 55.6 cents. 


OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN EARNINGS 


About a fourth (24.6 percent) of the workers studied in detail were 
classified in the 22 occupational groups which showed average earnings 
above $1 per hour, exclusive of premiums for overtime and night 
work (table 2). The highest average was received by floor molders— 
$1.196 per hour. The largest single group in this category was made 
up of the class A floor assemblers who earned an average of $1.020. 


TABLE wow Hourly Earnings ' of Day-Shift Workers in Selected Occupations in 
Miscellaneous Metalworking-Machinery Plants, April-June 1942 
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Male workers—Continued. 
Broaching-machine operators. --| 
Buffers 


Coremakers, hand 
Coremakers’ helpers 
Crane followers 


' Averages are based on actual earnings exclusive of extra payments for overtime. 
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TaBLe 2.—Average Hourly Porwinge of Day-Shift Workers in Selected Occupati.:s j,, 
Miscellaneous Metalworking-Machinery Plants, April-June 1942—Continve:| 
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Male workers—Continued. 
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? Number of plants and/or workers too small to justify the computation of an average. 


With the exception of some groups of learners and apprentices, 
only 2 groups of male workers showed averages below 60 cents per 
hour. These were the class C chippers and class C inspectors which 
together formed only half of 1 percent of the total studied. 

Class C inspectors constituted the only_group of woman workers 
for which the data were sufficiently adequate to warrant the computa- 
tion of an average. Their rate of 49.2 cents per hour was about 
6 cents per hour below the average for all women whose earnings 
were studied in detail. 
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EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURE OF FOOD-PRODUCTS 
MACHINERY, 1942 * 


Summary 


THIS report on earnings in plants manufacturing various types of 
food-products machinery is the eleventh in the series undertaken by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the purpose of providing informa- 
tion on the effects of the war on the several branches of the machinery 
industry.” 

In the summer of 1942, over two-thirds of the 63 plants included 
in this survey reported that their production had high priority ratings, 
and of these, 17 were manufacturing war materials. Sixteen plants, 
mostly the larger ones, were devoting 90 percent or more of their 
facilities to war production. In general, only minor technological 
changes appear to have been necessary. 

Employment in the plants in this industry more than doubled 
between August 1939 and the summer of 1942, and average hourly 
earnings increased 17.8 cents (from 67.3 to 85.1 cents) per hour 
during the same period. This increase, however, was partly a result 
of additional overtime payments involved in the lengthening of the 
average workweek by over 8 hours; the actual increase in rates is 
estimated at about 11 cents an hour. On the basis of size of plant, 
hourly earnings varied from 77.4 cents in plants with 51 to 250 
workers to 91.9 cents in those with 251 or more employees. Wages 
in the North Central region were about 5 cents per hour higher than 
in the Northeast. The industry is concentrated in these two sections. 


About a seventh of the male workers for whom detailed earnings 
data were compiled were in occupations with average hourly earnings 
in excess of $1 per hour; approximately a sixth were in groups 
averaging less than 60 cents an hour. Plants in small cities had 
about the same wage rates as those in the larger centers. 


Scope and Method of Survey 


In order to provide basic information on the effects of the transition 
to a war economy on technological processes, occupational patterns, 
and wage structures, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has undertaken 
a series of studies in establishments manufacturing various types of 
machinery and similar products. Each of the industrial branches 
covered in this series is defined in terms of the principal products of 
the various plants during the year 1939 as reported by the Census of 
Manufactures. Important changes in type of product are to be 
expected, especially because the war emergency has accentuated the 
shifts in production that would ordinarily occur over a 3-year period. 
The data on these changes are in themselves significant, however, 
and it is thus useful to begin with the 1939 classification as a starting 
point. 

Reports of the latest Census of Manufactures (1939) shows that 
in the United States 379 plants were “primarily engaged in the 

! Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis, by Oscar F. Brown. The study was directed and 
the eerpesation of the report supervised by Harold R. Hosea. 


vious articles in this series have ore in each issue of the Monthly Labor Review, May-Novem- 
ber 1942; individual reports are available on request. 
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manufacture of machinery for use by the food-products and beverag, 
industries in the preparation, canning, or packaging of foods.’ Of thi: 
total, 118 establishments reported fewer than 6 wage earners, and 
were excluded from the scope of this survey. The remaining 26) 
plants employed an average of 13,648 workers during 1939, and 
approximately a fourth were working in the 63 establishments 
included in this study. Somewhat less than half the plants (44 9 
percent) and nearly three-fifths (56.0 percent) of the employees 
were found in the North Central States, with the heaviest concen- 
tration in Illinois and Ohio. Most of the remainder of the industry 
was in the Northeast, with New York the most important single 
State. This northeastern area included about a third of the industry’s 
plants and employees. , 

The data for the present survey were collected by trained field 
representatives of the Bureau who visited the plants and analyzed 
pay rolls and other pertinent records. The detailed wage data on 
individual employees are limited to day-shift workers in certain 
occupational groups selected for their numerical importance or 
because they are key jobs. In general, however, earnings by occu- 
pation were compiled for 80 to 90 percent ot the w earners on 
first (day) shifts. The current earnings data shown in this report 
are based, in most instances, on a representative pay-roll period 
during May, June, or July 1942. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


TYPE OF PRODUCT 


The types of machinery produced in this industry vary widely. 
The more important items of equipment (each type in itself often 
including impressive numbers and varieties of machines) are baking, 
dairy, bottlers’, grain-mill, canning, ice-cream-making, and meat- 
packing machinery. To these products can be added an important 
group of small slicing, mixing, whipping, and food-chopping machines. 
It may be noted, however, that about a fifth of the national output 
of food-products machinery, parts, and equipment made in 1939 
was in the form of secondary products of other industries. 


PRODUCTION OF WAR MATERIALS 


During 1940, the use of facilities in defense production was not a 
factor of any importance in this industry. By the end of that year, 
only 2 out of a sample of 63 plants were producing materials directly 
connected with the defense program; in 1941, the e had increased 
to 6 plants, 1 of which was employing over 75 percent of its facilities 
on war work; in the same year 32 plants were given high priority 
ratings. 

By the summer of 1942, 17 plants were manufacturing direct war 
materials, and the production of over two-thirds of the plants sur- 
veyed had some connection with defense. Of this group, 9 plants 
page nap pr between 50 and 90 percent, and 16 plants 90 percent 
or more, of their facilities to war production. A greater percentage 


* Census industry No. 1751. 
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of the large than of the small plants appear to be employing sub- 
stantial proportions of their facilities on war work; of the 9 plants 
with more than 250 workers included in the survey, war production 
absorbed over 50 percent of output by value in the case of 5. 

For the most part, the plants in this industry employed their 
regular facilities to produce war materials, although some conver- 
sion proved to be necessary. The articles being produced varied 
widely from the usual output, and included ordnance supplies, tank 
turrets, aircraft-gun parts, gun mounts, and truck parts. The strik- 
ing examples of conversion included one plant which changed its 
output from dairy equipment to radio-transmitter antennas, another 


from bakery equipment to shells, and a third from canning equip- 
ment to marine condensers. 


THE LABOR FORCE 


Detailed earnings data were compiled for about 70 percent of all 
the workers employed in the plants studied; this group amounts to 
between 80 and 90 percent of those on day shifts. A third (33.4 
percent) of the employees for whom wage and occupational data 
were collected may be classified as skilled, 43.6 percent were doing 
semiskilled work, and the remaining 23 percent were unskilled workers. 

The food-machinery plants included in this survey employed 
slightly smaller percentages of unskilled workers than are found in most 
of the establishments in related machinery-manufacturing industries. 
This variation is probably due, at least in part, to the predeminance of 
small plants in this industry and to the consequent lack of emphasis on 
mass-production techniques. 

At the time the present survey was made, women, aside from office 
personnel, constituted less than 4 percent of the factory workers 
studied. All of the 315 women listed were found in 8 plants, where 
they comprised 12 percent of the total working force. Most of them 
were working as bench assemblers, drill-press operators, inspectors, 
and winders. One firm employed 4 women as hand coremakers. 

Negroes were employed in 14 plants in which they constituted 3.8 
percent of all employees; they accounted for 1.5 percent of total 
employment in the 63 plants studied. Three-fifths of all the Negroes 
found were working in 2 Ohio plants. Their principal occupations 
were as laborers and janitors, although the one plant which employed 
two-fifths of the Negroes included in this survey reported their being 


gaged as foundry workers, shake-out men, and coremakers’ and 


en 
molders’ helpers. 

Only 11 of the 63 plants included in this survey had agreements with 
nationally affiliated unions. Seven of these union agreements were 
with the American Federation of Labor and 4 with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. In addition, there were independent labor 
unions in 7 plants. The 45 remaining plants in the survey were not 
unionized. Unions were found in plants of all sizes, but there were 
— organized plants in the group of 29 with fewer than 50 employees 
each. Of the 9 plants with over 250 workers each, 4 were unionized, 
and these employed over half the workers in all plants of that size 
group. None of the 4 southern plants included in the survey had an 
agreement with a national union. 
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METHOD OF WAGE PAYMENT 


Largely because of the lack of standardization resulting from the 
wide variety of products manufactured in this industry, all of the 23 
plants with fewer than 50 workers paid on a straight hourly rate basis: 
this method also applied to all but 1 of the plants with fewer than 109 
employees. In the 63 plants as a group, however, about a sixth (16 
percent) of the workers were paid under some incentive system. [y 
the 10 plants which made use of such systems—and in which almost q 
half (47 percent) of the workers in all the plants studied were employed 
—about a third (35 percent) were paid on an incentive basis. ; 

Two-fifths (28) of the establishments paid no extra overtime rates 
in excess of the statutory requirements, i. e., time and a half for ql] 
work over 40 hours a week. Thirty-one plants paid the same rate for 
work in excess of 8 hours in 1 day, and in 12 plants this rate was paid 
for all Saturday work. Eight establishments paid on this same basis 
for holiday work, and 10 paid time and a half for Sunday operation. 
In one case, time and a half wai paid for all work before or after regular 
working hours. Double-time rates were effective on Sunday in 10 
establishments; in 7 cases the same rate applied on holidays. 

Of the 63 plants studied, 24 operated on a single-shift basis, 25 
operated 2 shifts, while 14 reported 3 shifts (table 1). In the group of 
25 plants reported as operating 2 shifts, 6 paid no shift differentia), 
5 paid 5 cents, and 9 gave a bonus which amounted to about 10 cents 
per hour. One firm paid an 8-hour rate for a 7.5-hour second shift: 
another gave second-shift workers a $25 war bond each second month. 
Fourteen establishments worked both a second and a third shift, 5 of 
which paid no shift differentials. Six plants paid the same bonus for 


both shifts—one of 3 cents, four of approximately 5 cents, and one of 
10 percent above the regular rate. 


TaBLe 1.—Wage Differentials for Second and Third Shifts in Food-Products-Machinery 
Plants, May-July 1942 
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TREND, 1939-42 


Comparable data on employment for selected periods in 1939-42 
are available for 57 of the 63 plants studied. Employment in these 
establishments more than doubled during this period—the increase 
was from 3,128 in August 1939 to 6,342 in May-July 1942 (table 2). 
Average hourly earnings (including extra overtime payments), which 
amounted to 67.3 cents in August 1939, had increased to 85.1 cents 
by May-July 1942, a gain of 17.8 cents. 

During the same period, the average workweek in these plants had 
lengthened 8.4 hours, from 40.6 to 49.0, a change which progressively 
inflated hourly rates by increased premiums for overtime. The elimi- 
nation of such extra payments is estimated to reduce the average 
hourly earnings for the latest period by 8 cents, or to about 76.9 cents. 
Exclusive of the effect of premium overtime payments, hourly rates 
increased by an estimated 11.7 cents, or nearly 18 percent, during the 
3-year period. The 6 plants for which comparable data covering the 
earlier periods were not available employed nearly 600 workers, but 
the addition of wage data for these plants reduces the average hourly 
earnings for the latest period by only 0.4 cents. 


TaBLe 2.—Employment, Average Hourly Earnings and Weekly Hours of Workers in 57 
Food-Products-Machinery Plants, in Specified Periods, 1939-42 





Estimated | 
yA . a } 
verage ourly earn- | 
ourly earn- | ings, exclu- - averegs 
ings ? | sive of extra | W°®X*Y Hours 
overtime 
earnings 


Year and month | Total wage | h 


earners ! 





August 1939 ; j 3, 
April 1940 


| 
| 
| 
| 


$0. 673 
. 675 | 
ie it a 6%. Bhs ’ | . 685 | 
INS ER co. SR ; 715 | . 680 | 
August 1941 | 5, .770 | ; 
May-July 1942 ‘ 851 | . 769 | 





1 Data for 5 companies used with reduced weight to avoid overrepresentation of large plants. 
? Averages include extra payments for overtime and night work. 


PLANT AVERAGES 


Nearly a third (20) of the plants surveyed showed average hourly 
earnings, including extra payments for overtime, of 90 cents or more, 
and, of these, 7 widely scattered establishments had an average of 
$1 or more. At the other extreme there were 11 plants which 
showed average hourly earnings below 65 cents; of the 31 plants sur- 
veyed in the North Central region, only 2 fell in this group, while 
slightly over a fourth of those in the Northeast and 3 of the 4 Southern 
plants were in this category. 

Although there is a tendency for average hourly earnings to vary 
directly with plant size, the relationship is not uniform in this industry. 
Thus, average earnings in plants employing over 250 workers were 
11.4 cents above the average of 80.5 cents per hour in plants with 
fewer than 51 workers, but in plants having between 51 and 250 
employees, the rate was 77.4 cents, or about 3 cents below earnings in 
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the smaller plants. This fact is probably due in part to the organiza. 
tion of many of the small plants on a job basis in which higher propor- 
tions of skilled workers are employed. This tendency for mediwm- 
sized plants to pay less than the smaller ones was marked only in th, 
North Central States. The apparent wage advantage of workers jy 
the largest plants was, of course, due in part to the prevalence 0; 
incentive payment among such plants. 

While the combined average (87.4 cents) for the 31 plants in the 
North Central region was 5 cents above the rate of 82.4 cents per hour 
for the 22 plants in the Northeast, this difference cannot be con- 
sidered as conclusive. Such variations in regional rates are obscured 
by other and more important factors in an industry extremely hetero- 
geneous with respect to products, methods of plant operation, and 
systems of wage payment. Allowance should also be made for the 
fact that of the 11 unionized plants included in the survey only 2 
were in the Northeastern States. 


OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN EARNINGS 


Occupational averages for male workers (excluding apprentices 
in the manufacture of food-products machinery ranged from 47.4 
cents for class C burrers to $1.168 for class A hand coremakers, 
excluding premiums for overtime and night work (table 3). The 
general hourly average for all workers in the occupations studied in 
detail was 77.3 cents; if woman workers are not included, the figure 
is raised to 77.8 cents. 


TaBLe 3.—Average Hourly Earnings ' of Day-Shift Workers in Selected Occupations in 
Food-Products-Machinery Plants, by Regions, May-July 1942 





| 
| Northeastern | North Central 
and North - 
| Central States States States 


, ] 3 ] 
Occupation and class | Num- | Aver- | Num- | Aver- | Num- | Aver- 








ber | age | r age | ber | age 
of hourly; of =| hourly | of hourly 
work- | earn- | work-  earn- | work- | earn- 


























ers ings ers | ings | ers ings 
’ | | 

All workers......---...--.------22---+---------------| 4304 | 90.773 | 1,938 | $0. 737 | 2,456 | $0. 0 

Male workers...............-- sip dndimmenatnte ..| 4,324) .778| 1,912] .741 | 2,412) — 809 
Acetylene-burner operators. _.-_....._.-- eee s . 760 ‘ 7 |... 
Apprentices, first year........_._._.....__._....__| 44 | . 463 19 | .406 25 507 
Apprentices, second year.............._......_... = 2 . 566 | 10 . 465 17 . 631 
pS a eee 16 - 608 | 10 . 557 6 De, 
Apprentems, Marth weer...................-.-...- 3 @) | 2 (2) ] 
Assemblers, bench, class A-.......__-..._...----. 89 .914 39 | .900 50 92 
Assemblers, bench, class B......__..........-.--- 114 . 762 58 | .725 55 8112 
Assemblers, bench, class C__._.__.-- LedadJ ean 111 . 582 60 . 531 51 63 
Assemblers, floor, class A.............-.......... 150 | 1.021 39 970; 111 1. 03 
Assemblers, floor, class B_......._..._.._._-. 172 . 787 | 66.750 | 106 
Assemblers, floor, class C..............-...-- 142 . 592 | 47 . 598 | 95 8 
i Se te da ew aia ds peed aonb sai 6 19 1.016 | 5 . 823 | ll 1. 172 
TES GE ESS GA Re 9; @® 1 " 
Boring-mill operators, class A... ._______.__..__.. 54 | 1.063 21) 1.12 33 | 1.024 
ee bt, VARESE 32 . 735 16 845 | 16 | 72 
B -machine operators......_.._.._.-_-_---| 5 (2) 1 (2) 4) ( 
eines +5pbe.-trbbarchencescers<s 72 | .766 10 776 | 62 7 

SE IR CLs fee cere a one 14 . 588 4; .715 | 10 | 
B TE SO Ge Se Be 21 .474 13; .474 | 8 | 474 
RA a aoe 6 (?) (2) 3 ad 
Carpenters, a omen reer Te 26 -775 18 . 779 “ 67 
il RAE gl ea | mt] 0) 30) .68 | 2 ” 
SE opbhichis-oceith odpblinidabiened | —- 12 | 1.056 | 1; ® | ut 1.0% 

Chippers, class B.................... i 17} .767 | Q@) | 1} =. 776 
Ch Rad ET Pa ARP CS Re aa | 10 . 47 10 Sul $4ceeneae}~-- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 3.—Average Hourly Earn Shift Workers in Selected Occupations in 
. Food-Products-Machinery Pleats nts, by Resiewt, May-July 1942— Continned 
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Male workers—Continued. 
Coremakers, hand, class A_. Tet Se ee 
Coremakers’ helpers 
Crane followers ; 
Crane operators 
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Cupola tenders 

Cupola tenders’ helpers 

Drill-press operators, class A _. 

Drill-press operators, class B _- 

Drill-press operators, class C__-__- 

Electricians, class A +See ae 
Firemen, stationary boiler. ..........___. 
Foremen, working, class A_..__.____- 

Foremen, working, class B-____-_- 

Foremen, working, class C_.._.............-...- 
Gear cutters, class A................... ‘ 

Gear cutters, class B- 

Grinding-machine operators, class A_. er ebaed 
Grinding-machine operators, class B--------. 
Grinding-machine operators, class C._.._-_-- 
Helpers, journeymen’s and others 
Helpers, machine whaeagenie COPE ees ee ee 
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24 
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‘2 
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Lathe operators, engine, class — 

Lathe operators, engine, class B 

Lathe operators, engine, class C __.._ _- 

Lathe operators, turret, class A _____-- 

Lathe operators, turret, class B__ 
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Lay-out men, class A 

Lay-out men, class B 
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Learners, machine operators el 
a ee 
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Power-shear operators 
Punch-press operators, class A 
Punch-press operators, class B 
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operators, class B 
Screw-machine operators, class C 
Shake-out ee 
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See oa at end of table. 
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TaBLe 3.—Average Hourly Earnings ' of ig fone Workers in Selected Occupations 
in Food-Products-Machinery Plants, by Regions, May-July 1942—Continved 
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Male workers— Continued. 

Time clerks 4 $0. 634 
1, 097 
Tool-grinder operators. _-_- . 817 
Truck drivers 2 . 716 


. 507 


ee Sn ke 
NS ES Een eee 
» Sch (ARS “Sis Sree 
Woodworkers 


Female workers 
Assemblers, bench, class C 
ae rs) ay class C 
nspectors, class 
Winders 




















1 Averages are based on actual earnings exclusive of extra payments for overtime. 
3 Number of plants and/or workers too small to justify the computation of an average. 


Twelve male occupational groups showed averages of $1 or more 
per hour; these groups, comprising slightly more than 600 workers, 
include about a seventh (13.8 percent) of the total employees and 
over two-fifths (41.4 percent) of the skilled workers for whom detailed 
occupational data were compiled. By far the largest group earning 
an average of $1 or more were the class A floor assemblers. Twelve 
occupational groups (excluding learners and apprentices), which 
include a sixth (16.7 percent) of the total workers, averaged less than 
60 centsan hour. Of these, four groups of male workers were receiving 
under 55 cents, one of these groups—class C burrers—averaged less 
than 50 cents per hour. 

As already stated in connection with general plant averages, any 
comparison of wage rates on a regional basis is not entirely conclusive 
because of variations in other characteristics of the industry. The 
several factors, the precise influence of which cannot be stated on the 
basis of the data available, may be of greater importance than the 
small difference in average hourly earnings between the North Centra! 
and Northeastern States. 

Despite the fact that there was no uniformity among the individual 
occupations, average hourly earnings for the male workers as a group 
were nearly 10 percent (6.4 cents) higher in the North Central region 
than in the Northeast. Only 6.5 percent of the workers in the north- 
eastern plants were found in the 6 occupational groups which showed 
averages of $1 or more per hour. On the other hand, nearly a fifth 
(19.6 percent) of the employees in North Central plants were included 
in the 17 occupations for which the averages amounted to $1 or more 
per hour. Averages for blacksmiths, time clerks, and class A punch- 

ress operators were over 40 percent higher in the North Central 
tates than in the Northeast. Of 70 occupational groups which con- 
tained sufficient numbers of workers to merit special study, the 
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averages were higher in the North Central States for 50; for 19 of the 
groups the hourly earnings were over 10 cents per hour greater in that 
region. On the other hand, for 18 occupational groups, average 
earnings were higher in the Northeast; in only 3 cases, however, were 
the differences greater than 10 cents per hour. 

Because of the extremely varied character of the industry, to which 
reference has already been made, there appears to be little variation in 
average wages between small and large cities. The influence of union- 
ization on level of wages is also obscured by other factors. In the 10 
widely scattered plants where incentive methods were in operation, 
average earnings were about 14 cents higher than in the remainder of 
the establishments where workers were paid on a straight hourly basis. 

Occupational rates tended to vary with average number of workers 
employed per plant despite the fact that, as already noted, the rela- 
tionship was by no means uniform. In order to compare occupational 
rates in large and small plants, it is obviously desirable to eliminate 
any regional wage differentials as far as possible. The data shown in 
table 4 are, therefore, limited to the 31 plants studied in the North 
Central States. 


TaBLE 4.—Average Hourly Earnings! of 1y-Shift Male Workers in 31 North Central 
Food-Products-Machinery Plants, ty pation and Size of Plant, May—July 1942 





| 
Plants employing— 





: | 250 workers or less Over 250 workers 
Occupation and class 





| Number of | Average | Number of | Average 


hourly 


hourly 
| earnings | 
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Assemblers, bench, class A--- * f $0. 938 | 
Assemblers, bench, class B ; 30 | . 824 | 
Assemblers, bench, class C . 631 
I, IS MO nw eee ne cee Aes . 834 
Assemblers, floor, class B .710 | 
Assemblers, floor, class C....................-.- nal o 
3 | . 991 
Drill-press operators, class A : . 825 
Drill-press operators, class B Jo RES . 655 
Helpers, machine operators’ .__............-_-- . 600 
eo. 2. kscesveses ane he oe ee * . 550 | 
EE ee eee we Se Tee . 517 
Lathe operators, engine, class A---- Rt ae os . 941 
Lathe operators, engine, class B_- 'e ERE i f . 757 
Lathe operators, turret, class A_....._____- : . 989 
Lathe operators, turret, class B_____- <a Rhee . 825 
Learners, machine operators : . 526 
Millitg-machine operators, class A__-__- Pee” Te .972 
Sheet-metal workers, class A : 8 | . 053 
Stock clerks a . 643 
Tool and die makers a .019 
Welders, hand, class A i wih Saha 2 ca 27 | 911 
Welders, hand, class B_._._______- : . 823 





1 Averages are based on actual earnings exclusive of extra payments for overtime. 


The numbers of workers in many of the occupational groups are 
insufficient to permit any reliable comparison of rates within this 
region. There are, however, 23 groups which are believed to be ade- 
guate for this purpose. In 19 of these occupations, the average 
earnings of workers in the small plants are lower than the rates in the 
larger establishments. In 8 of the occupational groups for which 
comparisons are possible, the difference amounts to 15 cents or more 
per hour; there is a difference of 35 cents in the case of class A floor 
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assemblers. In the 4 cases in which higher rates are paid in th, 
smaller plants, the differences in 2—class A and B bench assemblers 
amount to only a few cents. In the other 2 cases—buffers and clas: 
B hand welders—the rates are, respectively, 31 cents and 10 cents 
lower in the larger plants. 

Only three occupational groups contained enough woman worker 
to warrant the computation of an average. Of these, the highes; 
rate was for class C drill-press operators with a rate of 54.9 cents an 
hour (table 3). Olass C inspectors were paid 44.6 cents per hour, and 
class C bench assemblers 40.7 cents. In the Northeastern States 
woman workers as a group received a considerably higher average 
wage than in the N orth Central States. 
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UNION WAGES AND HOURS IN THE BUILDING 
TRADES, JULY 1, 1942? 


Summary 


UNION wage rates for journeymen in the building trades in 75 cities 
averaged $1.556 per hour on July 1, 1942. The average for helpers 
and laborers was $0.839; for the combined trades it was $1.362. 

Since June 1, 1941, union wage rates in the building trades have 
shown an average increase of 6.3 percent. Journeyman rates were 
advanced an average of 5.6 percent; helper and Jaborer rates 10.0 
percent. Slightly more than three-fifths of the union journeymen and 
over three-fourths of the less skilled group received wage increases 
during the 13-month period. 

Straight-time weekly hours permitted by union agreements in- 
creased, on the average, by 0.8 percent. A number of journeymen 
trades in various cities previously having a 30- or 35-hour week 
increased their straight-time workweeks during the war emergency 
to 40 hours. A few of the helper and laborer agreements showed 
reductions to 40, both movements increasing the prevalence of the 
40-hour week in the industry. 

On Federal war construction projects the stabilization agreement 
made between the Federal agencies and the Building Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor (effective July 22, 1941) 
provides for a uniform workweek of 40 hours and the payment of time 
and a half for all overtime and Sunday work. For other work, the 
union agreements covering 65.5 percent of the journeymen and 29.0 
percent of the helpers sad Weeden provided for double rates for over- 
time. Almost 81 percent of all the union construction workers in the 
75 cities studied were covered by double-time rates for Sunday work. 


Scope and Method of Study 


Union scales of wages and hours in the building trades have been 
collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics each year since 1907. The 
early studies were made in 39 cities and included 14 journeyman 
trades and 4 helper and laborer trades. The study has been gradually 
extended to cover 75 cities, and now includes 27 journeyman trades 
and 10 helper and laborer trades. These cities are in 40 States and 
the District of Columbia.? 

Rates for the earlier years were collected as of May 15. Since 
many of the annual wage negotiations during more recent years have 
not been concluded by the middle of May, rates were collected as of 
June 1 from 1938 to 1941, inclusive. This year, because of the Build- 
ing Construction Stabilization Agreement sponsored by the Govern- 


‘ Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division by Kermit B. Mohn, assisted by Annette V. Simi 
? Footnote on p. 1252. 
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ment, which tends to stabilize all building rates as of July 1, 1949 
for the duration of the war,’ rates were collected as of July 1. 

The collection of the data was made by field representatives of ¢}, 
Bureau, who visited some responsible official of each local unio) 
involved in the cities covered. The 1942 survey included 2957 
quotations of scales covering 698,024 union members, 73 percent of 
whom were journeymen, and 27 percent helpers and laborers. |, 
1941 helpers and laborers comprised 22.5 percent of the total member. 
ship; in 1940 almost 21 percent, and 1939 about 18 percent. A, 
membership is used as the weighting factor, the comparatively larg. 
proportional increase of helpers and laborers between 1941 and 1949 
undoubtedly had a depressing influence on the general average rates. 
especially in certain localities where the membership among th; 
building-laborer group rose considerably, owing to the large amounts 
of Federal construction. 

Union scale-—A union scale is a wage rate or schedule of hours 
agreed to by an employer (or group of employers) and a labor organi- 
zation, for persons who are actually working or would be working jf 
there were work to be had in that locality. A union scale usually 
fixes a limit in one direction; that is, it provides a minimum wage and 
maximum hours of work with specific provisions for overtime. 

Apprentices and foremen.—A young person working in a trade for a 
definite number of years, for the purpose of learning the trade, and 
receiving instruction as an element of compensation, is considered an 
apprentice. Scales for apprentices have not been included, but 
scales for helpers in a number of trades were collected. In some 
trades the work of helpers is performed, at least in part, by appren- 
tices. Whenever it was found that helpers’ work was done largely 
by apprentices, the scales for such helpers were omitted. 

No rates were collected for strictly supervising foremen nor for 
individuals who were paid unusual rates because of some personal 
qualification as distinct from the usual trade qualifications. 





2 The following are the cities covered. The numerals indicate the population group in which the city is 
included in tables 8 and 9. 


North and Pacific 


Baltimore, Md. II. Indianapolis, Ind. III. Reading. Pa. IV. 
Binghamton, N. Y. V. Kansas City, Mo. III. Rochester, N. Y. ITI. 
Boston, Mass. IT. Los Angeles, Calif. I. Rock Island (Ill.) district. IV. 
Buffalo, N. Y. II. Madison, Wis. . V. St. Louis, Mo. II. 
Butte, Mont. V. Manchester, N. H. V. St. Paul, Minn. III. 
Charleston, W. Va. V. Milwaukee, Wis. II. Salt Lake City, Utah. IV. 
Chicago, Til. I. Minneapolis, Minn. III. San Francisco, Calif. I. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ITI. Moline, Ill., included in Rock Scranton, Pa. IV. 
Cleveland, Ohio. II. Island (Tll.) district. Seattle, Wash. IIT. 
Columbus, Ohio. IIT. Newark, N. J. LIT. South Bend, Ind. IV. 
Davenport, Iowa, included in New Haven, Conn. IV. Spokane, Wash. IV. 

Rock Island (111.) district. New York, N. Y. LI. Springfield, Mass. IV. 
Dayton, Ohio. IV. Omaha, Nebr. IV. Toledo, Ohio. III. 
Denver, Colo. III. Peoria, Ill. IV. Washington, D.C. II. 
Des Moines, Iowa. IV. Philadelphia, Pa. I. Wichita, Kans. IV. 
Detroit, Mich. I. Pittsburgh, Pa. I. Worcester, Mass. IV. 
Duluth, Minn. IV. Portland, Maine. V. York, Pa. V. 
Erie, Pa. IV. Portland, Oreg. III. Youngstown, Ohio. IV. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. IV. Providence, R.I. III. 

South and Southwest 

Atlanta, Ga. III. Jackson, Miss. V. New Orleans, La. III. 
Birmingham, Ala. ITI. Jacksonville, Fla. IV. Norfolk, Va. IV. 
Charleston, 8.C. V. Little Rock, Ark. V. Oklahoma City, Okla. IV. 
Charlotte, N.C. IV. Louisville, Ky. III. Pheenix, Ariz. V. 
Dallas, Tex. IIT. Memphis, Tenn. III. Richmond, Va. IV. 
El Paso, Tex. V. Mobile, Ala. V. San Antonio, Tex. III. 
Houston, Tex. III. Nashville, Tenn. IV. Tampa, Fla. IV. 


3 Memorandum of agreement between the Building Trades Department of the A. F. of L. and various 
Government agencies in charge of war construction, released May 22, 1942. 
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Averages.—The averages for each trade given in this report ap, 
weighted according to the number of members in the various |oca| 
unions. Thus, the averages reflect not only the specific rates provided 
in the union agreements but also tie number of persons presumably 
benefiting from these rates. 

Index numbers.—In the series of index numbers (1929100) the 
percentage change from year to year is based en aggregates computed 
from the quotations of the unions which furnished reports for identica| 
occupations in both years. The membership weights in both of the 
aggregates used in each year-to-year comparison are those reported 
for the second year. The index for each year is computed by mullti- 
plying the index for the preceding year by the ratio of the aggregates 
so obtained. The index numbers were revised on this basis in 193 
in order to eliminate the influence of changes in union membership 
which obscure the real changes in wages and hours. 

The effect of the increase in union membership in the lower-paid 
occupations (helpers and laborers primarily) is evident in a comparison 
of the averages for 1941 and 1942 with the indexes. The average, 
weighted by the membership for each year, in 1941 was $1.365 and 
in 1942 was $1.362. The index which eliminates the influence of 
membership changes shows an increase from 113.1 to 120.2. 

For the trend of union rates, the tables of indexes (tables 1 and 2 
should be consulted; for a comparison of wage rates between trades 
at a given time, the table of averages (table 4) should be used. 


Trend of Union Wage Rates 


Average wage rates for organized building-trades workers were 
increased 6.3 percent during the period from June 1, 1941, to July 1, 
1942. Journeymen received average increases of 5.6 percent and 
helpers and laborers 10.0 percent (table 1). During the year previous 
to June 1, 1941, journeymen had increased their rates 3.5 percent. 
helpers and laborers 4.8 percent, and both groups together 3.7 percent. 
Since 1929 (the base period of the indexes) the average rates for jour- 
neymen have increased 18.4 percent, helpers and laborers 32.3 percent, 
and the combined groups 20.2 percent. 


TaBie 1.—Index of Union Hourly Wage Rates in All Building Trades, 1907—42 
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1923__ 79.4 79.2 | _ , | apa eEEISE 113.1) 112.1 | 20.3 
liiidnacncnctbicun 85.7 85.6 | ee ie eithite.<..- 12.2, 118.4 132 
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All of the 23 journeyman crafts for which individual indexes have 
been computed increased their hourly rates since June 1, 1941, the 
sranite cutters showing the largest advance (9.7 percent). Composi- 
‘ion roofers received increases of 9.0 percent, sheet-metal workers 
3.9 percent, and slate and tile roofers 8.8 percent. Seven other trades 
advanced their indexes by at least 5 percent. The stonecutters made 
the —_— gains, increasing their index by only 1 percent. (See 
table 2. 

Compared with 1929, the composition roofers, with an advance of 
33.7 percent, lead all other crafts in wage increases. The sheet-metal 
workers, lathers, electricians, and plumbers show gains of at least 25 
percent, and seven others increases of at least 20 percent. Stone- 
cutters are the only ones whose average rates have not increased 
since 1929. 

Of the helper and laborer group, the building laborers received the 
largest Increases on the average between June 1, 1941, and July 1, 
1942. Their gains amounted to 11.3 percent, whereas none of the 
others increased their indexes by as much as 10 percent. As the 
building laborers’ membership included about three-fourths of the 
total coverage in the less skilled trades, their relatively high increase 
brought the group average 10 percent higher than the 1941 level. 

Since 1929, building laborers have increased their wage rates, on the 
average, by 35.9 percent. Steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers have 
bettered their 1929 scales by 30.0 percent. Marble setters’ helpers 
have received the lowest average increase, 13.6 percent. 


TaBLe 2.—Indexes of Union Hourly Wage Rates in Each Building Trade, 1916-42 
[1929 = 100] 
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TABLE 2.—Indexes of Union Hourly Wage Rates in Each Building Trade, 1916-42 —~Con 








Wage and Hour Statistics 
Rate Changes in Other Specified Trades 


Since data for boilermakers, machinists, paperhangers, and rodmen 
were not collected in 1929, it is impossible to present index numbers for 
these crafts or to include them in the trend discussion above. The 
changes over the previous years, as shown in comparable quotations 
for each year in which data have been collected for these trades, are 
shown in table 3. 


Taste 3.—Percent of Change in Union Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours in Speci- 
fied Building Trades, 1936-42 





Percent of change from preceding year, in— 





| | | 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1940 1941 





Boilermakers: | | 

Hourly wage rates 4 | 4 | +0. 6 +1.5 +1. 

Weekly hours . . | 0 +.5 
Machinists: | 

Hourly wage rates ; $4 .f ; +.4 

Weekly hours ; .f ’ 0 
Paperhangers: 

Hourly wage rates , § +.8 | 

5 : +.3 

Rodmen: 

Hourly wage rates aE: ae REE +-9.8 +1, +1.2 

Weekly hours 0 ° 





| Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Average Hourly Rates, July 1, 1942 


Wage rates for union journeymen in 75 cities averaged $1.556 per 
hour on July 1, 1942 (table 4). The average for organized helpers and 
laborers was $0.839, and for the combined crafts it amounted to $1.362. 

Over two-thirds of the journeymen had wage rates of $1.50 or more, 
with 6.7 percent having rates of at least $2.00 per hour. More than 
half of the journeymen were covered by rates between $1.50 and $1.80, 
the most frequent rates, irrespective of membership, being $1.50, 
$1.625, and $1.75 per hour. Only one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
journeymen had rates of less than $1.00 per hour, most of these being 
granite cutters, stonecutters, or glaziers on inside work, asbestos 
workers on residential work, or composition roofers. The lowest rates, 
55 cents per hour, covered some of the glaziers, painters, and paper- 
hangers in Charleston, 8. C. Spray painters in Birmingham had the 
highest scale, $2.375 per hour. Other scales of over $2.00 covered 
some of the lathers ($2.167), slate and tile roofers ($2.250), and sign 
painters ($2.310), in New York City as well as the marble carvers 
($2.071), in New York and Newark. 

Union bricklayers, on the average, are the highest-paid workers in 
the building-construction industry, the journeymen averaging $1.774 
per hour on July 1, 1942. Over 30 percent were covered by rates of 
at least $2.00 per hour; less than 3 percent received less than $1.50. 
Plasterers were a close second in wage rates; their combined average 
was $1.758, with 35.9 percent of the membership having rates of 
$2.00. Lathers averaged $1.713, and 12.9 percent, all in New York 
City, had rates of $2.10 or more. Eight other trades, boilermakers, 
electricians, elevator constructors, marble setters, plumbers, sign 
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painters, steam and sprinkler fitters, and structural-iron workers, ha; 
average rates of at least $1.60; 9 more trades averaged at least $1.50 me 





























































































































and another 6 at least $1.40. The composition roofers were lowes; 
with an average of $1.336 per hour. Machinists in the building trade. 
had the smallest range of rates, none being lower than $1.20 nor g 
high as $1.80. 
Taste 4.—Distribution of Union Members in the Building Trades by Hourly \W age 
Rates, July 1, 1942 
| | 
| Percentage of union journeymen whose rates (in cents) per hour were— a” 
| Aver: sci ~ 
| i 
Trade Lind 100 | 110 | 120 | 130 | 140 | 150 | 160 | 170 | 180 | 190 | 200 os 
per | UB-| and | and) and} and/ and) and | and | and | and | and and 2 x 
— der | un-| un-| un-| un-| un-| un-| un-| un-| un-| un-! un- ang wm 
| 100 | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der over | O 
| | 110 | 120 | 130 | 140 | 160 | 160 | 170 | 180 | 190 | 200 | 210 | 
~ aa wn —|— ~ S 
Journeymen..--._......--.|$1. 556) 0.1) 1.4) 29) 83) 12.2) 7.8) 22.7) 12.9) 17.8) 67) 0.5 65 0 VW”) 
Asbestos workers.........| 1.560, 3.9; 23/ 1.4, 1.3; .7| 3.21 90.01 241] 16.01... | 81 aL 
Boilermakers...........-.| 1. 650|____. . Ses < Rae i % 34.7| 21.9] 34.4). |} gg, Cc 
Bricklayers...-.-.-.------ | 1. 74)-----] @) | @) | 24) 3} o 7 8.5| 24.1] 28.4! -8| 61) 30.4 a 
lp EE EER | 1.484) (1) 2.2) 4.6) 10.4) 19.1) 13.6) 22.7) 4.5) 10.3) 11.6)____- | 1.0 x 
Cement finishers. - ---._-.- B Gle<den| Betinewe- 10.6; 19.1) 8.1) 39.1) 4.3) 8.8) 7.9)-...-) 1.1 | 
Electricians, inside wire- | - 
a al Mle ME 1, 667 -l] .2 1.5) 22 6. 1) .2| 23.4) 14.7) 27.3) 9.2)___-- | 15.1 | 
Elevator constructors__.._| 1. 623/____- Lekinee .3 -7| 7.0) 11.5) 24.7) 24.5) 17.2) 6.2) 2.9, 5.0 | ¢€ 
eo. 1.481} 21) 48] 42 18.8| 13.4] 89] 15.2) 6.9) 1.2\ 24.5)... |. 3 
Granite cutters. _._.....-- 1.458) 2.8 ok 2. 3) 28.3 . ee 54.5) 8.6) .7 fiissGes 1.7 | & 
irises darmewewariwhenit es EE -4| 2.3) L2) 2.3) 20.2) 14.3) 16.9) 19.0) 1.5 12 i ¢ 
Machinists -__ ._-_- oo} tb Ge<hen Miselatons 7.7| 23.6)  .5) 33.7; 8.0) 26.5)....-|..._-/__. 
Marble setters__.......--- i es eee -3) .8) 9.8) 3.3) 17.1) 16.1) 51.1)-...-|--._- 1.5 - 
Mosaic and terrazzo | = 
workers -...---- ce sweKe oe ee . 2) 13.7) 14.9) 6.7) 31.1) 11.1) 23.3)...-- . -|---- is 
| RARE. 1.494! @) | 1.0) 4.0) 12.9) 13.7) 89) 18.5) 19.3) 21.2) 21) | 4 | a 
Paperhangers.............; 1.487) .1, 21) 29 8.4) 227) 62) 28.5) .9) 21). _..|...../_.. | 
aaa) ae canss|uccsat a mae an ee SSMS G4@..... 35. 9). |g 
Plumbers and gas fitters.| 1.674)... _-. -6 1.5) .6) .7| .9| 20.3) 21.6) 25.7/..._-|._..-. 19, 1 
Rodmen.......-.......... 1. 528). ‘1} 21) 19.6) 12.5| 6.6] 21.3] 11.4] 19.4) 7.8)..._- 1.2 4 
Roofers, composition .....| 1.336} 3.7) 9.7) 12.1) 18.6) 18.5) 8.2) 13.1) 5.0) 10.0) .7) .3) .1 | « 
Roofers, slate and tile....| 1.492)_.._- 5.3) 11.5) 10.7) 19.7) 5.3 12.8! 5.0) 16.2) 4.8) Li} 19) 5.7 | 4 
Sheet-metal workers... .-. 1, 563}... .-. 3} .2) 7.4) 9.7) 7.7) 37.4) 13.7) 12.7) 1.5)...-- 9. 4/_.. | « 
Sign painters_-...........- 1.600) (@) | 2.2) 3.6) 7.0) 7.7) 2.5) 17.7) 19.6) 23.6) 13.0)____-. 5) 2.6 
Steam and sprinkler fitters) 1.615} _-__- O° eH OG BOE 2c 28.2} 31.0) 31.9)_.._- ko a Sik l 
Stonecutters_._...........- 1.556; 5.8) 3.3) 4.1) 8.6) 10.0)_.__- 5.8) 22.7) 25.4/..._- 13.6) .7 r 
Stonemasons ---_.........- -1, 592} _.__. .3].-.--| 22.9) .9) 1.1) 18.3) 25.4) 16.3) 5)... 15.3 
Structural-iron workers...| 1.695) ____. lige -----| 13) .3) 1.6} 20,0) 25.6) 29.8) 7.1) 2.8) 11.5 
Tile layers................ 1. 540)-----|----- 4) 8514.2) 41) 38.9) 8.0) 0.9) | ... 
I | | { 
| . | } 
Percent of union helpers and laborers whose rates (in cents) per hour | | 
were— | 
Aver- — | | 
age 
Trade rate 50 | 60 | 70 | 80 | 90 | 100 | 110 | 120 | 130 | 140) 180 
per | Un-| and | and /| and! and) and | and | and | and | and / and and 
hour | der | un-| un-; un-/ un-| un-| un-/ un-| un-| un-/ un- un- 
50 | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der |.der | der der 
60 | 70 | 80 | 90 | 100; 110 | 120 | 130 | 140 | 150 | 160 
Helpers and laborers. ____.....- $0. 839) 3.8) 8.3) 16.2) 11.7] 20.0) 143) 9.7) 7.6) 6.2) 0.8) 0.5) 0.9 
Bricklayers’ tenders__.......... 960) .4) 2.7) 10.1) 8.1) 14.2) 18.2) 13.1) 9.2) 23.1) .1) 28 
Building laborers. --._-.........- « 788} 5.0) 10.4) 17.7) 13.1) 22.6) 14.5) 8.4) 5.4) 2.9) (@) j|_-_-- 
Composition roofers’ helpers ...| .738|.....| 15.4] 24.3) 18.3] 25.9) 6.7] 9.4)-..../.....|.__|- a 
Elevator constructors’ helpers__| 1. 183)_..__|..._- es. -2) .6) 3.6) 24.3) 26.6) 28.6) 4.2) 11.9 
Marble setters’ helpers. .--.-...- BD, Baibieesslorens -8| 5.5) 3.6) 13.8) 25.2) 16.0)____- 35. 1). .-- 
Plasterers’ laborers... .......... 025; 1.0) 2.0) 16.1) 7.6) 4.9) 9.1) 9.2) 18.9) 17.9) 3.1) 5.7 4 
Plumbers’ laborers._..........- 8} 2.0) 20.3) 10.6) 8.4) 15.0) 13.3) 21.7)_-..-j...-_|.-.-- 4 
Steam and sprinkler fitters’ 
REST EG me ES 1. 082} ....- -9| 8.2) 49) 20.1) 3.1) 8.8) 15.7/..... btbaelecs--| 2 
Terrazzo workers’ helpers. -.--_- 1. 085) ..... -4) 2.6; 3.0) 6.1) 8.5) 29.6) 19.4) 1.3) 29.1)_-_-- 
Tile layers’ helpers............. 1. 072} ....- -3 = 3.8} 12.4) 12.0) 23.1) 17.3)...-- 28. 5)... 


























1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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Helpers and laborers reported 62.2 percent of their membership jy 
the range of 60 cents and under $1.00 per hour; over one-third of th, 
total had between 80 cents and $1.00 per hour. Rates of at least s) 
were in effect for slightly over one-fourth of the workers in the les 
skilled trades, with very few getting as much as $1.30. Rates of q; 
least $1.50 were reported for some of the plasterers’ laborers, plumbers’ 
laborers, and steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers in New York and fo; 
plasterers’ laborers in San Francisco. Building laborers in Charlotte 
had the lowest rate, 35 cents per hour. Altogether, 3.8 percent of the 
total helper and laborer membership had rates of less than 50 cents, 
and 8.3 percent had rates between 50 and 60 cents. 

Elevator constructors’ helpers, as usual, had the highest average 
rate ($1.183) for the less skilled group of trades. Their higher-than- 
average rates are in part explained by the method by which their rates 
are established; their agreements automatically provide that the 
helper scale shall be 70 percent of the journeyman rate. Slightly less 
than 80 percent of the members had rates between $1.00 and $1.30 per 
hour and almost 12 percent had rates of at least $1.40. Other trades 
having average rates of over $1.00 were the marble setters’ helpers, 
plasterers’ Jaborers, steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers, terrazzo work- 
ers’ helpers, and tile layers’ helpers. However, the trade accounting 
for by far the largest number of members, the building laborers, had 
an average rate of only $0.788, thereby explaining the low average for 
the entire group. The composition roofers’ helpers had the lowest 
rates, on the average, in the industry, $0.738. The bricklayers 
tenders and plumbers’ laborers also averaged less than $1.00. 


Changes in Union Wage Rates Between 1941 and 1942‘ 


Over two-thirds of the wage quotations in the current study showed 
increases during the period June 1, 1941, to July 1, 1942 (table 5). A 
slightly larger number of the helper and laborer rates were raised than 
those of the journeymen, 69.5 percent as compared with 67.4 percent. 
Almost two-thirds of the members benefited from wage-rate increases: 
including slightly more than three-fifths of the journeymen and over 
three-fourths of the helpers and laborers. 

Decreases in wages, although infrequent, affected a greater propor- 
tion of the membership than in recent years. A reduction in the rates 
of the glaziers, painters, and paperhangers in Chicago was mainly 
responsible for the larger proportion of union members receiving rate 
decreases during the 13-month period. Journeymen were affected 
to the extent of 3.1 percent, helpers and laborers 0.1 percent, and the 
combined trades 2.3 percent. 





‘ Certain anomalies enter into a comparison of average rates between 2 years when such averages reflect 
not only the actual rates ae for in the agreements but the number of union members for that year in 
each local union covered by the reported rates. By and large, it would be expected that a general increase 
in actual rates would be accompanied by a corresponding increase in the average rate paid to union mem- 
bers, but’if union membership increases most (or decreases least) in the lower-paid crafts or in areas with 
less-than-average rates, the average of the rates paid to all union members may not increase correspondingly, 
or may even show a decrease. Conversely, the average rate may increase in spite of a downward swing in 
actual rates, if union membership declines sufficiently in the lower-paid crafts or in areas where lower-than- 
average rates are paid. } 

Because the averages do not accurately reflect changes from year to year, no table comparing 1941 and 192 
averages is included in thisreport. For the trend of actual union rates, the table of indexes (table 1) should 
be consulted, since these are so computed as to eliminate the effect of fluctuating membership at various 
rates. The current averages, on the other hand, best serve for comparison of the general level of wage rates 
betw een trades, or between cities and regions at the time the survey was made. 
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apie 5.—Number of Changes in Union Wage-Rate Quotations and Percent of Members 
Affected Fly 1, 1942 Compared With June 1, 1941 





Num- 
ber of | Number of quotations | Percent of union mem- 
quota- | showing— bers affected 
| tions | 
| com- |_ a 
parable | | ] | 
with | In- | De- | No In- De- | No 
1941 | crease | crease _ change! crease | crease | change 











— 


} 
| 

all building trades naamnccamensning oh 2,873 | 1,950 | s 915 | 64.7 2 | 33.0 
' 2 “3 = ms . “a, 2 


Journeymen : 60. ; ; 36. 6 
pC ee eee ; pd 2 73. e #. 
OE a |) or ; 6l. 39 
Bricklayers ane 5 52.6 | .6| 46 
Carpenters bheocs ; 3: 7) ae 32. : 
Cement finishers_-_-.............-- dikes YP ¢ 60. ” 29 6 
Electricians, inside wiremen___________._-| “Yagi ) 7) ae 35. 7 

87. § 

63. 6 

92. 


51. 


Machinists 

Marble setters. .............-- 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers. - -- 
Painters--_--- walteuds< seca 
Paperhangers 

Pe. ee ok sp setbes 
Plumbers and gas fitters.__..__--- 








Roofers, composition 

Roofers, slate and tile 

Sheet-metal workers 
SE hk bs ls Sepbhinnal 
Steam and sprinkler fitters_______- 
Stonecutters - 
Stonemasons 

Structural-iron workers --_----- 

Tile layers : 





Helpers and laborers 
Bricklayers’ tenders 
Building laborers_._____--.___- 
Composition roofers’ helpers- - - 
Elevator constructors’ helpers 
Marble setters’ helpers. -_- 
Plasterers’ laborers 
Plumbers’ laborers. ---------- ek 
Steam sprinkler fitters’ helpers_____- 
Terrazzo workers’ helpers- -_- 
Tile layers’ helpers___.__--._-. 














All trades obtained substantial numbers of wage increases, 23 of 
the 27 journeyman trades and 9 of the 10 helper and laborer trades 
reporting increases in a majority of their quotations. On a member- 
ship basis, these increases benefited a majority of the organized 
workers in 17 of the journeyman and 7 of the he)per and laborer 
trades. Granite cutters showed increases for 92.4 percent of their 
number. Elevator constructors and sheet-metai workers were next in 
line, with 87.8 and 86.9 percent of their respective memberships 
receiving. increases. Elevator constructors’ helpers (85.9 percent) 
and building laborers (80.1 percent) led the less skilled group in 
obtaining raises in wage rates. 

Over two-thirds of the quotations reporting increases, which in- 
cluded almost 40 percent of the total membership covered in the 
study, provided rates that were higher than their corresponding 1941 
scales by at least 5 percent but less than 15 percent. (See table 6.) 
Of the journeyman quotations providing increases, 70 percent were 
between 5 and 15 percent, affecting over 40 percent of the members. 
The helper and laborer group included 61.5 percent of the quotations 
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in the 5-15 percent category, with 37.9 percent of the member 
benefiting. Only 9.1 percent of the journeymen received raises of |; 
but less than 20 percent, in contrast to 20.3 percent of the helpe 
Over 12 percent of the helpers and laborers advanced their scales }y 


at least 25 percent; only 3.0 percent of the journeymen receive; 
similar raises. 


TABLE 6.— Number of Increases in Union Wage-Rate Quotations and Percent of Membey, 
Affected, by Percent of Increase, July 1, 1942, Compared With June 1, 1941 





| | 
Number of quotations showing in- Percent of total members affected }, 
creases of— increases of— 





| | | i j | | 
5. | 10 | 15 | 20 | 25 | | & | 10 15 | 20 | 25 
Trade \Less | and | and | and | and and/| 30 |Less|and|and/|and/andjand 4 
than! un-/ un-/} un-/ un-| un-| per-|than| un-| un-| un-| un-| un- pe: 
5 | der | der | der | der | der | cent) 5 | der | der | der | der | der = con 
|per-| 10 | 15 | 20 | 25 | 30 |and/per-| 10 | 15 | 20 | 25 | 30 ang 
| cent) per- | per- | per- | per- | per- | over|cent 

































































per- | per- | per- | per-| per- over 
cent joamt jeent cent jcent | cent tai cent cent cent 
aa 
All building trades_.___- 118! 698, 627; 200) 178 87) 42 3.4) 22.0) 17.9 12.1) 3.8) 3.8 | 
Journeymen....-......----| 84, 586) 453} 127) 141) 65) 29) 3.5) 24.0) 16.6) 9.1) 4.1) 28 
Asbestos workers......; 2) 26; 13) 3/ 8/_.._.|...._| 24] 38.2) 19.2) 29) 10.6 
Boilermakers... ..___. er oS oe ee |-----|---- | 34.4] 10.6] 13.7) 2.3). __. 
Bricklayers_..._.._.-.-| Ve ee Oo ey en eee | 15.5) 22.4) 5.0) 9.0) .7)_-. 
Carpenters. ___.......- | 3 26 42) 8 7) Bl 3! 20) 22.3] 20.7/ 17.6 26 26 
Cement finishers. _ ___- a es ee ee ee” a | 2.8) 28.3) 14.5) 3.8) 7.1] 3.9 
Electricians, inside | 
wiremen.............| 2) 30; 23) 5 12) 6) 2 3.5 27.9 142) 26) 8&7) 7.1) 23 
Elevator constructors..| 26, 55, 27; 9 3| 2|-....| 26.2) 49.7; 81| 28] .5| 5 
Glaziers. .._. idecaks |; 6 13 2 86 «61 B-.W.. | 15.5) 16.0) 25.1) 4.9) .4) 1.7 
Granite cutters... os a a <= Se Bee | seen See eee et ee 
Lathers............-| 2] 18} 8 5| 4| il 3| a4! 27.5 12.0) 4.6, 38) 1 
Machinists........... Sie ER ee ie Baw | 54.1) 88] .2) 3.6)... 
Marble setters... ..._..| 1} 17 7 2 3} ....-| 1} 1.7) 126) 7.6) .6) .3)- 
Mosaic and terrazzo | 
workers..............| 1} 12 8 2 8 i 1) 47138) 61) .8| 3.2] 27 
eee... 2.00... J...--| 29) 54 8 15) 12) 6.2] 17.6| 16.3} .8| 5.1) 6.7 
0 SSS Ce Oe, ee ee | eee | 24.7) 16.7) .6) 11.1) 3.4 
Plasterers. --__.._-- ; 4 274 4 #5& «=+&l 1) B70 6.7 28.7) 0) 
Plumbers and gas 
SE inc ahdecociind S. 2 a Oe oe Oh. | 2 4.2] 20.3) 14.3) 6.2) 3.0)_.- 
Rodmen_________- sit 1} 15) 18} 3} Q}__._-|....| 2.9) 20.7] 16.5) 1.8) 5.4)__. 
Roofers, composition,.|.....| 30| 33) 14 3| 6  5i.....| 33.9] 27.4) 89] 46 1.3 
Roofers, slate and tile__ i wa @ 6) 4) 3) 1; 1.3) 17.3) 30.2) 6.0) 11.1) 3.2 
Sheet-metal workers-__| 3| 21 19) 2 8, oe 10. 4; 38.2) 17.3) .3) 17.8) 2.9 
Sign painters______._. | 3 10 2... 4) 3) 1) 3.4) 14.7] 26.1)-__.. 3.8) 1.3 
Steam and’ sprinkler | | 
fitters...............| 1] 45} 15) 10) 9 1) | -.5| 28.8117.4) 63) 3.6) .1 
Stonecutters__._......- ox 5 2H &...-.).-.--|--- -| 1.1) 21) 43) 3.9)---..|_. 
Stonemasons. --_.....-- a la. a 4 iamiies 1} 6.9) 29.5) 32.8) 2.2) .3)-- 
Structural-iron work- | 
ae pti eames wal 3} 3l 5 2 = 7.4) 32.9) 4.3) .7) 1.4)-- 
Tile layers... ....-- oar SR VLA | 4.5) 26.6) 11.3) 3.0) 3.3). 
} | | i | i | | 
Helpers and laborers......., 34) 112 174, 73: 37) 22) 13) 3.1) 16.4) 21.5) 20.3) + 6.5) 5 
ricklayers’ tenders. -_| 2 13) 3 19 11 1! 3} 5.2) 18.2) 20.3 16.2; 6.4) 1.0 1 
Building laborers.-.__. / 2% 8 2 16 5 M4) 2.7) 14.7) 21.6) 23.8) 21) 8.1 7 
Composition roofers’ | | 
helpers. .....-- donkeel 2) 5) 7 3 4 Rides | 1.3) 14.3) 16.0) 4.9) 28.6) 7.1 
Elevator constructors’ 
helpers. ......-....-- 2) 40} 18) 9 2 2j.....| 23.5) 38.7) 20.3) 26 .5| .3 
Marble setters’ helpers.|-...- 7; «15 3 2 | RS eee | 11.3) 26.7) .8) 1.7) .9----. 
Plasterers’ laborers...| 3/12} 26, 6; 4) 2 2| 3.6) 34.6 25.0) 3.5) 4.9) 3.2 3 
Plumbers’ laborers . _ z 4 7 6 WF AF BM BO 16.0 18.4 1.3 1.6) 2.5 112 
Steam and sprinkler | 
fitters’ helpers... see] 9 Mo 4 8 A aa ea re) ol 
Terrazzo workers’ | 
helpers... ..........- ic OR CR) gl a gh py girias. 16.8] 15.2} .5) 1.5) 3.3) 4.1 
Tile layers’ apes, .-.) 1) 11 13 4| 3 | Lien 22 42.0 mo 2.0) ae 3. 9} .-- 
| | j | | 








1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


The largest increases, amounting to 50 percent over the 1941 scales, 
were received by some of the electricians in Wichita, wood lathers in 
Memphis, residential painters in Buffalo, and bricklayers’ tenders in 
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tos Angeles. Increases of at least 40 percent were obtained by 
ructural-steel painters in Buffalo, residential painters in Little 
Rock, roofers in Phoenix, building laborers in Grand Rapids, and 
plasterers’ laborers in Scranton. However, the 1941 rates in all of 
the above were considerably lower than the average for the 75 cities. 


Rate Changes Prior to Effective Date of Stabilization Agreement 


On May 22, 1942, the contracting agencies of the United States 
Government and the Building Trades Department of the A. F. of L. 
agreed that on all war construction work in the continental United 
States the wages paid under collective-bargaining agreements as of 
July 1, 1942, should remain in full force and effect for a period of at 
least 1 year, subject to annual renewal for the duration of the war. 
All renewals were to contain the rates paid as of July 1, 1942, unless 
specifically declared otherwise by an especially established Wage 
Adjustment Board composed of representatives from the building- 
trades unions and the contracting agencies of the United States, 
with the Assistant Secretary of Labor acting as chairman. 

During the period of slightly more than 5 weeks between the an- 
nouncement of this agreement and its effective date, 265 wage in- 
creases went into effect, 200 of which were for journeymen and 65 for 
laborers and helpers. These include approximately 14 percent of the 
total increases (1,950) granted during the 13-month period, June 1, 
1941-July 1, 1942. About 80 percent of the advance in the level of 
union wages during the 13-month period occurred during the 51 weeks 
between June 1, 1941, and May 22, 1942, while 20 percent took place 
during the approximate 5-week interval, May 22-July 1, 1942. Al- 
though no exact information is avilable as to the number of wage 
changes which were negotiated during the same period in other years, 
it is known that a considerable proportion of building-trades agree- 
prac | are normally negotiated during the spring and early summer 
months. 

In 78 of the total 265 increases effective after May 22, the pay 
increase represented the second rise during the 13-month period ending 
July 1, 1942. Six of these were the result of automatic adjustments 
allowed by the terms of agreements negotiated some months pre- 
viously. Of the 72 negotiated increases, 29 took place during the 
month of June after the expiration of agreements, and therefore 
represented annual adjustments. In 43 instances, the wage increases 
negotiated during the May 22-—July 1 interval represented second 
increases within a year’s time. 

The wage increases negotiated during the 5-week interval following 
May 22 were slightly smaller in amount than those negotiated during 
the whole 13 months, June 1, 1941-July 1, 1942. The average, to 
(median) increase among the 1,950 increases from June 1, 1941, to 
July 1, 1942, amounted to 10 percent, with laborers’ increases averag- 
ing almost 12 percent. In the last 5 weeks of this period the average 
(median) amount of the 265 wage increases was slightly more than 8 
percent. The journeymen affected received an average (median) 
increase of about 8 percent, while the median for helpers and laborers 
amounted to almost 10 percent. 
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Average Rate Changes in Each City ° Ame 
ynion 
Based on comparable rates for June 1, 1941, and July 1, 1949 Mobil 
building-trades workers in Portland, Maine, received the larges; Jae was tl 
average increases (21. 6 percent) during that period. All except two 0 their 
the trades covered in that city obtained wage increases. Mobile’, Mm incre 
average was second (19.3 percent) and Oklahoma City’s 16.3 percent In 
was next in line. Twenty-seven other cities had average increases of JH al av 
at least 10 percent, and only 18 failed to equel the average increas. HH that ¢ 
(6.3 percent) for the combined 75 cities. (See table 7.) Wichi' 
29.1 
TaBLe 7.—Percent of Change in Union Building-Trades Wage Rates in Each City. better 
June 1, 1941, to July 1, 1942 ton, S 
: — at the 
Percent of increase | Percent of increas. of & 1 
| 
| ‘Aeeeekeae tae 7 , t 
] tee cents. 
City | Jour- | eae ] rere ¢ | An Jour- Helper 
ang | ney- and | on A ney- : 
| trades | men | laborers || trades men labor 
$$$ s, lowe Rent 3, Semen, Pee 
All cities... ....- _...--| 63| 56] 10.0 || Mobile, Ala.............| 193] 18.6 ' 
| | ——-——-— || Nashville, Tenn_____ 8.8 | 8.3 Un 
Atieeten aS. oi 53... 14.6 14.6 (') || Newark, N. J......- chi 5.4 | 4.4 $1.85 
Baltimore, Md : 9.6 | 9.2 | 11.2 || New Haven, Conn..-_- 9.5 | 9.4 > - 
Binghamton, N. Y ------ 8.9] 11.1} ?1.8 || New Orleans, La__.___. 7.9 | 2.6 ing W 
Birmingham, Ala... ..- O34 + Oi 7.7 || New York, N. Y__.....- | Sy .6 _ 
Boston, Mass... -_- 6.4] 4.7] 16.8 || Norfolk, Va_...........- | 13.1 11.4 2 tion I 
Buffalo, N. Y.._. 11.3] 10.6) 14.4 || Oklahoma City, Okla| 16.3] 7.3| % nee 
Butte, Mont_- Sif 5 | .8 0 || Omaha, Nebr........... | 10.9} 9.1 lf CA 
Charleston, 8. C__- 11.7 17.3 | Met... 3 34% a= | 10.5 | 9.3 14 Pitts 
Charleston, W. Va 14.5| 11.4] 23.5 || Philadelphia, Pa_...____. 8.2) 6.2 16.7 phen got 
Charlotte, N. C 13.1) 13.5] 4.6 || Phoenix, Ariz__.._______. | 8.9} 8.2 i ($1.7 
Chicago, Ml__..-...___-- m At | 6.9 || Pittsburgh, Pa... ..-..-- 8.3 7.9 10. Detr 
Cincinnati, Ohio_____- 3.9 3.6 5.8 || Portland, Maine.........| 21.6 21.4) 225 
Cleveland, Ohio... _-.- 2.4 | 2.5 .4 || Pertland, Oreg_.........- a 10. 6 14 the a 
Columbus, Ohio.........| 11.0} 8.7 18.4 || Providence, R. I______- Yt ae4l R28 1] é 
Dallas, Tex._...-.--- pal 7.8 9.2 ‘ib #»,. == 5.7 4.3 13 rates 
Dayton, Ohio__......___-| 9.1 | 7.5 22.2 || Richmond, Va_________- | 10.2 7.0 } Char 
Denver, Colo_--_---- want. ors 2.8 11.2 || Rochester, N. Y- | 10.7 10.4 
Des Moines, Iowa. __-_-_-- 5.2 | 7.1 (3) || Rock Island cil.) dis- | Ar 
Detroit, Mich. ___----__-| 7.0 | 6.2 12.4 || _ trict §___- i 7.2 8.9 1. ( 
Duluth, Minn 6.5) 6.1 9.4 || St. Louis, Mo_--_-_- | 21 2.2 | agall 
El Paso, Tex 8.8 6.7 18.6 || St. Paul, Minn___.___- | 04 98) 87 Yor 
Erie, Pa__- 11.5] 10.4/ 16.8 || Salt Lake City, Utah.._| 5.6 9.4 
Grand Rapids, Mich 14.0! 10.9! 37.1 || San Antonio, Tex- 7.1 ae f W aul 
Houston — 9.6 | 9.1 | 19.8 || San Francisco, Calif_- 13.8 14.1 11.5 F 
Indianapolis, Ind_ 8.5 | 7.9 | 10.0 || Scranton, Pa........-.-_.| 5.1 4.1 15.2 rar 
Jackson, Miss 47.0 7.0 | (4) || Seattle, Wash-__-_----- 4.9 | 4.7 6. citie 
Jacksonville, Fla__ 3.9| 61) ()_ || South Bend, Ind... | 10.7 8.0, 17 ry 
Kansas City, Mo. 7.5 | 8.0 | 5.5 || Spokane, Wash-_--_-__- ie 9.4 24.1 citie 
Little Rock, Ark 10.7; 10.7 | (4) Springfield, Mass_-__- 12.0 12.3 l t 
Los Angeles, Calif. - 15.9| 15.8| 17.2|| Tampa, Fla........-__- 14.2] 10.7) 2 cent 
Louisville, Ky.......... 8.8} 7.4) 15.3 || Toledo, Ohio...__......- 10.5 8.5) 2! aa 
Madison, Wis__._...._-- 10.5 9.4 13.1 |} Washington, D. C______- 1.9 1.7 3. § Th 
Manchester, N.H.--| 108| 13.5| 0 || Wichita, Kans. 4.7) 117| 2%: the rey 
Memphis, Tenn _--_--_-- 3.8 | 2.1 | 11.1 || Worcester, Mass.....-__| 9.3 8.9) 12.6 bershi 
Milwaukee, Wis._._____- ; 124] 10.5} tke, 8, > >e pee 8.7 9.3 | 8 cities 
Minneapolis, Minn__-__- 6.0 6.4 3.0 || Youngstown, Ohio. .__._. |; 66.4 6.6 — 
lj | weig 
fora t 
! Insufficient quotations having comparable data for both years. bund: 


2? Decrease. 


3 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
4 No helper and laborer scales reported. 


5 Includes Rock Island, II1., 





Davenport, Iowa, and Moline, Ill. 


§ These net changes are based on specific rates weighted by membership for each union. Only | 


trades showing comparable data for both years are included. Inasmuch as building-trades wage rates te end 


to be changed hy additions of either 12% or 10 cents per hour, specific increases for 1942 will reflect | 


percentage changes among those trades with comparatively lower actual scales; e. g., 


city A changed their scale from $1.00 to $1.125 an increase of 12 percent is registered, while if in city Bt 


increase is from $1.50 to $1.625, the percentage change is only 844 
had lower scales tend to show greater percentage increases than those which had higher scales. 


rcent. 


7 and table 8 should be consulted in making comparisons between cities. 


For this reason those cities w! 


Both ¢ 


if the carpente' rs i i 
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Among the journeymen, Portland, Maine, again led the skilled 
ynion members having received average increases of 21.4 percent. 
Mobile followed with an increase of 18.6 percent and Charleston, S. C., 
was third with 17.3 percent. Nineteen additional cities bettered 
their 1941 rates by at least 10 percent and only 15 had average 
increases of less than the average of 5.6 percent for all cities. 

In the helper, and laborer trades, Grand Rapids was high, with 
an average gain of 37.1 percent. Each of the less skilled trades in 
that city received a raise in wage rates, some as much as 40 percent. 
Wichita’s increase was 29.5 percent and Oklahoma City’s increase was 
29.1 percent. The 10.0-percent average increase for all cities was 
bettered by 39 others and equaled by 1. Three cities, Butte, Charles- 
ton, S. C., and Manchester, maintained their average for their trades 
at the same level as in 1941. Binghamton showed a decrease because 
of a reduction in the scale for bricklayers’ tenders from 82% to 75 
cents. 


Average Wage Rates in Each City ° 


Union journeymen’s wage rates were highest in Newark, averaging 
$1.854 per hour on July 1,1942. (Seetable8.) This average, reflect- 
ing wage scales for carpenters, cement finishers, rodmen, and composi- 
tion roofers that were higher than the corresponding rates in NewYork, 
exceeded the average for the latter city ($1.841) which ranked second. 
Pittsburgh’s average of $1.732 was next in line, followed by Chicago 
($1.712) and Washington ($1.679). In addition to these 5 cities, 
Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland, Philadelphia, and Youngstown exceeded 
the average for all cities ($1.556). Thirteen others had journeyman 
rates which averaged at least $1.50 per hour; only 6 were below $1.25, 
Charlotte being the lowest at $1.027. 

Among the helper and laborer group Newark’s average of $1.221 
again was higher than all other cities included in the study, with New 
York second ($1.215), followed by Chicago ($1.109). Seattle, Mil- 
waukee, South Bend, Cleveland, Boston, Spokane, Peoria, and San 
Francisco also had averages of more than $1.00. An additional 25 
cities exceeded the $0.839 average for all cities combined. Only 22 
cities had averages that were below 75 cents; four were under 50 
cents, Atlanta, Nashville, Charlotte; and Charleston, S. C. 

* The averages presented are weighted according to the number of members in each local union covered by 
the reported rates and in many cases may.be lower than a simple average of specific rates due to heavy mem- 
berships at the less skilled trades which carry the lowerrates. While a comparison of average rates between 
cities where averages including the influence of the weighting factor (membership) may be misleading due to 
unusually high or low memberships in some cities in comparison with the same trades in other cities, a 
weighted average of this kind isobviously more realistic than a simple average. In the latter case, a wage rate 


for a trade including half a dozen members would be given the same importance as a trade including several 
hundred members. 
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Rates in the Building Trades, by 
roups, July 1, 1942 





City and population group 


Average 
hourly 
rate 
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City and population group 





Journeymen 


Popstating grou pomp I I uk sane, 000): 
New York 9 if 
Chicago, 8) 
Average for 


on csn coo 2a 20.ccesesee- 


Philadelphia, Pa___. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Population group II (500,000 to 1,000,- | 
000) : 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
Washington, D. C 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Average for group II 
St. Louis, Mo 


San Francisco, Calif 
Baltimore, Md 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Population group III (250,000 to 500,000) : 


Newark, N. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Rochester, N. Y 
Kansas City, Mo 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Denver, Colo... 
Seattle, Wash 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Average for group 1_- 
Louisville, Ky 
St. Paul’ Minn... 

t. Pau nD 
Birmingham, Ala 
Point oO Minn 
Portland, Oreg 
Providence, oA ETA 
Dallas, Tex 
Memphis, Tenn 
San Antonio, Tex 
Atlanta, Ga 
New Orleans, La 

Population group IV (100,000 to 250 sear’ 
Youngstown, Ohio--_-__- 
Dayton, Ohio__..___. Ped. 
(7 lege apenas 
New aven, ‘Conn. 
— Hay wind... q 

pringfie ass. 
+e a Wash 
Erie, P 
Rock Island (1ll.) district ! 
Grand Rapids, Mi M 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
ee 
Omaha, Nebr 
Average for 
Renline bs 
Read 
Salt 
Nashville, Tenn.. 

Norfolk, Va 


Richmond, Va_. 
Wichita, Kans 
Tampa, Fla_. 
Charlotte, N. C_ 
he group V (4 (40, 000 to 9 100,000): 


Binghamton, N. Y_... SAIL 


Phoenix, Ariz 
Average for grou 
Little Rock, Ar 
Charleston, 8. C 
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Journeymen—Continuei 


hs Group V—Continued. 
aso, Tex 
Mention, Wis_. Ake. 
Manchester N. H- 
Portland, Maine ee 
Jackson, | PED 


Helpers and laborers 


Population group I ‘qe er 1,000 dtiedi 
New York 
Chicago, th. _ 
Average for group I 
Detroit, Mich __ _- 
Los Angeles, Calif _ 
Philade phia, Pa. 
Population group II (500, 000 to 1,000 00,000): 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cleveland, Ohio_- 
Boston, M 
San Francisco, Calif 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
St. Louis, Mo 
Abperage for $e i 
Washington, D 
Buffalo, N. yy 
Baltimore, Md 
ro group III (250,000 to 500,000) : 
wark, N. J 


Seuttie. Wash_. 
Minneapolis, Minn-- 
Portlan 

Toledo, re) 

Kansas KY? Mo 
St. Paul, Minn__ 
Cincinnati, Ohio_- 
Indianapolis, NS 5 5. a tt ted * 
Providence, R. I 
Rochester, N. Y - 
Denver, Colo - war 
Average for group III 


Memphis, Tenn 
Atlanta, Ga__-__- 

Population 4 group IV (100, 000 to 250 ,000) : 
South Bend, Ind 


orcester, M 
Rock Island (iil ) district ! 


Springfield, Mass............._-- 
Duluth, Minn 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Youngstown, Ohio._______. 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Reading, 

Grand apids, Mich_. 

Omaha, Nebr-_- . 

Average for group IV_ 

Oklahoma City, Okla_______- 
Wichita, Kans 

DEE WE. oc oecccasscccances : 


Jacksonville, Fla 
Nashville, Tenn____. 
Charlotte, N. C 


! Includes Rock Island, Ill., Davenport, Iowa, and Moline, Il. 
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Butte, Mont--. 
Portland, Maine -- 
Madison, Wis 
Phoenix, Ariz 
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to 100,000): 


Binghamton, N. Y 
Average for group V 
Mobile, Ala... 
Yan, £O...--. 

E] Paso, Tex__- 
Charleston, 8. C_. 
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A" ge Wage Rates by Size of City 


Partly owing to larger increases in membership among cities of giy, 
group LV,’ the average wage rate for all trades combined was slight}, 
higher in the group V cities than in the former (table 9). Otherwigs, 
there was a direct variation by city-size groups. 

The average wage rates for journeymen varied directly with th, 
group size of the cities, and this despite the fact that only 14 of th, 
individual skilled trades showed direct variation among all city-siz, 
groups. Group I cities (over 1,000,000 population) had an average 
rate ($1.695) 13.0 cents higher than that of group LI cities (500,009 
to 1,000,000). Group II’s average ($1.565) was in turn 9.7 cents 
higher than that of group Ill. The $1.468 average of group II! 
(250,000 to 500,000) exceeded that of group LV by 10.5 cents, and th, 
group IV (100,000 to 250,000) average of $1.363 topped that of group 
V (40,000 to 100,000) by 1.5 cents. 

The direct variation between the averages and the city sizes that 
existed among the journeymen did not hold for the less-skilled group. 
as the average for group V cities was slightly higher than that of group 
IV. The lower average of group IV was partially attributable to th 
fact that a large number of southern cities in this group had rates 
which were lower than those for southern cities in group V. Anothe: 
factor influencing the lower rate in group 1V was an unusual increas: 
in membership, because of Federal construction in those cities having 
the lower wage rates.’ 

Among cities in the North and Pacific regions, the average wage 
rates for both the journeyman group and the helper and laborer group 
varied directly with the size of city, although there were exceptions in 
a number of individual trades. In the South and Southwest regions 
direct variation was an exception rather than therule. Only 10 of th 
27 journeyman trades and 2 of the 10 helper and laborer trades showed 
averages that varied directly with the city sizes. Most of the non- 
direct variation was due to the lower rates and larger-than-average 
increase in membership in some of the group IV cities. 





7 See p. 1254 for explanation of effect of membership changes on averages 
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[BL ¥.—Average Union Wage Rate in Each Building Trade, by Region and Population 
Group, July 1, 1942 





Cities in population group ! 


Group) Group 
I? | If3 


Group III Group IV Group V 


' 
North | North | North South | North South North South 
All and All | and All and 
reine Pacific cities _ South-| cities ‘Pacific South- cities ot | South- 
> west | | “ west | ACINC west 


all building trades. --- | $1.5 72 $1. -42 25 ‘$1. 254 “1. 346 ‘41. 099'$1. 084) $1. 233) $0. 940 $1. 087 | $1.075 $1 


348) 1.358 
451 1.568 


Journeymen -.. - - —" . §9 ‘1. 565 i. 448) 514 ‘Lt 377 1.363 .439; 1.270) 1 
Asbestos workers .___ . 38 648 1.514 .478 1.548) 1.481 474, 1.485) 1 
Boilermakers 767 .618 1.601 657; 1.500) 1.594 .607| 1.478) 1.559 619 
Bricklayers. - , . 688) 1.694 725| 1.619) 1.608 .641) 1.550) 1.603 . 630 
Carpenters - - _. . 64: . 513) 1.414 -477; 1.304 1.264 .379' 1.162 1. 278 . 256 
Cement finishers.._._| 1.65 549, 1.436 .459)  1.; l 1.3 
Electricians, inside | 
wiremen_.. . 73 .672| 1.597 -619) 1.55: 516 . 53 1.494) 1. . 401 
Elevator construc- 
tors...... .714| 1.653) 1. 5% .572) 1.488 1.484, 1. 1.397) 1.362) 1.379 
Glaziers__- .6 '477| 1.336| 1.375] 1.218! 1.185! 1.257 978) 1. . 244 
Granite cutters_. . 527} 1.312) 1. . 354}. --| -927| .927) | 1,366, 1.366 
Lathers_. : . 80% . 700) . 106 512) 1. 526 8 1.500) 1.! 447 
Machinists __- f . 476) 1. . 505 a . 478 .500) (3) 
Marble setters.. 72 . 560) 1. . 535) 1. 525) 1. 45 A 1. 458 
Mosaic and terrazzo 
workers .. .6 . 470) 1. | 1,384 . 48 . 356 36 1.349 
Painters__-_. . 596 . 459) . . 408 . 276) 1. 296 a 1. 267 
Paperhangers._- . 637 -496| 1.3 . 398; 1.203) 1.367 al 1.195 
Plasterers - - . 896} 1.736) 1. 654) 1: . 562! 1.609) 1.492 
Plumbers and gas | 
fitters - -.- .| 1.816} 1.628) 1.! . 595) 
Rodmen__..__._. | 1.675) 1.691) 1. | 1.535 
Roofers, composi- | 
ae . 52 . 454) 1. . 390 
Roofers, slate ‘and | 
i . 639) 1.! -471) 
Sheet-metal workers 71 . 583) 1.48 517 
Sign painters. | 1.818 -621| j . 497) 
Steam and sprinkler | 
fitters.............| 1.724) 1.504] 1. . 571 
Stonecutters__ 6 . 396 | ‘ . 341) 
Stonemasons .571; 1.608) 1. . 692) 
Cumstaral: iron work-| | 


. 373 .403) 1.347) 1.340 . 482 


 - 1.752] . 651 | 
Tile layers. : a .511) 1. .479 


Helpers and laborers _ - .042; .933) .798) .930 
Bricklayers’ tenders_| 1. .O1Is; . | 1.045) 
Building laborers... . 96 .892) .765 . 892 
Composition roofers’ 
helpers ‘ -891| .78 85 617; .613 . 848 
Elevator construc- | 
tors’ helpe r 2g . 183) 1. . 15% 05 . 0: . 058 
Marble — help- 
ers 2 1. .993 1. . O5t e .914 .638) .¢ .175 
Plasterers’ laborers __ a4 .146 . mbt ‘ . 033 .683, . 84! 915 
Plumbers’ laborers - - i .948 .8 . 946 . 66 . 790 .633| . . 788 
Steam and sprinkler 
fitters’ helpers ‘ 916 .9% . oe -768| .645) .75 . 896 
—. workers’ | 
helpe a zz . 000 .707| 889 . 955 . 645 . 95: . 955 
Tile a helpers - . 162 .031 . 92: . 983 .639 .855 . 909 . 6! 85 . 993 





' Group I includes cities of over 1,000,000 population; group IT, 500,000 to 1,000,000; group III, 2 
to 500, 000; group IV, 100,000 to 250,000; and group V, 40,000 to 100,000. 

?No city of this size in the South or Southwest. 

' Insufficient quotations to compute an average. 
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Regional Differences 


Differences in average wages between the North and Pacific an, 
South and Southwest were shown in favor of the former for the com. 
bined journeyman trades and the combined helper and laborer trades 
in all three comparable city-size groups. (See table 9.) Howevey; 
the averages for all trades (journeymen and helpers and laborer 
did not show a difference in favor of size IV over size V cities because 
of the unusual weighting (membership) factors involved. Cities jy 
the South, because of large amounts of Federal construction, generally 
increased their union membership to a greater extent than those in 
the North. In addition, the wage rates for journeymen in a number 
of instances are higher in the South than in the North. 

Of the 74 comparisons of average wage rates between the 2 regions 
among the 27 journeyman trades, 58 showed differences in favor of 
the North and Pacific. The South and Southwest, chiefly in group \ 
cities, showed higher average rates in the other 16 cases. 

Among the helpers and laborers, the North and Pacific showed 
average rates higher than the corresponding averages in the South 
and Southwest in every comparison in each of the 3 city-size groups. 
In contrast to the journeyman scales, helper and laborer wage rates 
in the South and Southwest rarely equal or exceed those in the North 


and Pacific. 
Overtime Rates 


Slightly more than half of the quotations covering building-trades 
workers provided rates of time and a half for overtime, and nearly 
all of the remainder reported double rates. Only 12 of 2 957 quota- 
tions did not list a penalty scale. Time and a half covered 44.3 
percent of the union members, while double time was provided for 
55.6 percent. 

The double-time rates listed in table 10 are not effective on Federal 
war construction, as the stabilization agreement between the various 
Federal agencies and the Building Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor provides for time and ai half for all overtime. 
Some local unions also have reduced their rates on private work from 
double time to time and a half for the duration of the war, but these 
latter changes are reflected in the table. 


All buil: 


Journey 
Ash 
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Taste 10.—Overtime Rates Provided in Building-Trades Union Agreements, July 1, 1942 





| Number of quotations show- | Percent of union members 
ing initial overtime rates having initial overtime 
of— rates of— 





| | : . | | pe 
| Nopen-;| Time | No pen- 
— | alty rate and a — alty rate 
specified half | specified 





4} building trades -- - --.-- 


Journeymen-..---- 
Asbestos workers 
Boilermakers 
I oc tiss> sam obese 
Ce ediin crepes vigenternnsece 
"Rl i I a 
Electricians, inside wiremen __- 
Elevator constructors _- 


Onn mane || o 


Granite cutters. __.---- 


Moonie. ........... : 

Maror Saeets............... 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers._______- 
a id ne ek oes wclid 2 
Paperhangers_-.---.-.--.-.---- 
Plasterers__------ ai e7 
Plumbers and gas fitters.___.____- 
i 
Roofers, composition __-___--_-_- ; 
Roofers, slate and tile_____- 
Sheet-metal workers -___-_-_. at 
a 
Steam and sprinkler fitters. __...___-- 
Stonecutt ers weet 
EL a ‘ 
Structural-iron workers._._..._______- 
A iE TCT 





et DWOMVOHNWASHRWWWHONARNOCORRWOR | 


Helpers and laborers_____-__-__- 
Bricklayers’ ten ders oaauil 
ee Seeeern.........5-4-....- ; 
Composition roofers’ helpers 
Elevator construc tors’ heipers - - : 
Marble setters’ help ers-_--_....--_-.--_-| 
Plasterers’ laborers 
Pumper laborers... .....-..........| 
Steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers. -_- 
Terrazzo workers’ helpers 
Tile layers’ helpers 


© 
No~In © 


SSI=RBINSSzes 
19 Om On On Oo Or 09 
be OO wm > don 





1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Sunday Rates 


On July 1, 1942, 79.5 percent of the quotations covering 80.9 per- 
cent of the building-trades workers provided for the payment of 
double time for Sunday work. Practically all of the other quota- 
tions stipulated a rate of time and a half (table 11). Although 
double time for Sunday work was still overwhelmingly predominant, 
it was not so prevalent as in former years, owing to the fact that a 
number of locals reduced the penalty scale to time and a half for the 
duration of the war. Even where provided in the agreements, no 
double-time scales are effective on Federal construction projects, 
as the stabilization agreement between the various Federal agencies 
and the Building Trades Department of the American Federation 
of Labor provides for time and a half for Sunday. 
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Tasie 11.—Sunday Rates Provided in Building-Trades Union Agreements, July |, 194) 





' | a 
Number of quotations showing! Percent of union 1 
Sunday rates of— having Sunday rat: 


penalty 
rate 
specified 


All building trades__.- 








ee 
© 








Journeymen............. “ 
pS Fe 
Boilermakers 
Bricklayers_.........._- 

Carpenters 

Cement finishers 

Electricians, inside wiremen 

Elevator constructors. -. 

Glaziers_____- pe te 5 EEE 
Granite cutters 

Lathers_____- yey a ap ey YS Aces aoe 
Machinists ; 
ES es 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers__________| 
| tll SEE Sey eR ea ot 
Paperhangers . 
Plasterers.__._._ Bs PES CEA. 
Plumbers and gas fitters_____.____. 


as 
© 





‘ 
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' > e-s 2 = 9 os 
' ' SS = oa we ee 
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SPaStonB-Ssi-S8eneS 


we bo os 


Roofers, composition 

Roofers, slate and tile......_..._____- 
Sheet-metal workers 

Sign pamiters.............. ay ie get packet t 
Steam and sprinkler fitters 
Stonecutters 


=-Ss 
SRSSSSRESSRERSSHSSYZS | BS 





Structural-iron workers..........____- 
Tile layers 


~ 
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Helpers and laborers 
Bricklayers’ tenders... _______- 
Building laborers 
Composition roofers’ helpers 
Elevator constructors’ helpers.._..____|_____- 
Marble setters’ helpers. 
Plasterers’ laborers 4 
Plumbers’ laborers... 
Steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers__-_| 
‘Terrazzo workers’ helpers 
Tile layers’ helpers 


id 
wowno CIH IN DWONW WOW AWDAENWOWDROAKOUKAIAIOOSO oO 
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' Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Weekly Hours 


TREND OF MAXIMUM WEEKLY HOURS ° 


Maximum straight-time weekly hours permitted by union agree- 
ments in the building trades were lengthened by an average of 0.5 
percent during the period of the current study, June 1, 1941, to July 
1, 1942 (table 12). Journeymen as a group were permitted to work 
at regular rates on a weekly schedule 1.4 percent longer than in 1941, 
when 22 percent of the membership had less than 40-hour work 
schedules. Helpers and laborers, as a whole, reduced their workweek 
by 0.9 percent, although their average workweek remained longer 
than that of journeymen (table 14). That the 40-hour week was 
more prevalent than in 1941 was largely the result of the stabiliza- 
tion agreement between the Building and Construction Trades 
Department of the A. F. of L. and the various Federal construction 
agencies, 





* For method used to compute indexes of weekly hours_,see p. 1254. 
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TaBLe 12.—Index of Union Weekly Hours in All Building Trades, 1907-42 
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‘Of the 23 journeyman crafts for which indexes are shown, all except 
6 showed an increase in straight-time hours allowed by union agree- 
ment.? The painters lengthened their schedules more than any other 
trade (5.8 percent), and the electricians were next in line with an in- 
crease of 4.0 percent. 

These upward movements during the 13 months ending July 1, 
1942, caused a majority of the journeyman trades to maintain the 
longest straight-time workweeks permitted since 1937. For elec- 
iriclans, painters, and tile layers, current straight-time workweeks 
were the longest since 1933. 


TABLE 13.—Indexes of Union Weekly Hours in Each Building Trade, 1916-42 
[1929 = 100] 
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* See table 3, p. 1257, for changes in 4 trades not having indexes. 
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Tasie 13.—Indexes of Union Weekly Hours in Each Building Trade, 1916-42—Coy, 
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Among the helpers and laborers, 4 of the 7 trades experienced slight 
lengthenings of the average straight-time workweek. The other 3 
reduced their weekly hours by small percentages, usually to the +0- 
hour standard. 








Wage and Hour Statistics 
WEEKLY HOURS, 1942 


On July 1, 1942, the average maximum weekly hours permitted at 
straight time by union agreements in the 75 cities covered for the 
combined building trades was 39.5. Journeyman scales averaged 
39.2 hours and those of the helpers and laborers averaged 40.3 hours. 
(See table 14.) These averages, of course, represent hours permitted 
at straight time and not actual hours worked. 

The 40-hour week was by far the predominant work period in the - 
industry, 82.4 percent of the union members being covered by this 
schedule. Agreements covering journeymen jprovided the 40-hour 
week for 85.3 percent of the members, and 74.5 percent of the helpers 
and laborers came under this provision. 

Straight-time workweeks of more than 40 hours were extremely rare 
among agreements covering journeymen, affecting,but_three-tenths of 
1 percent of the members. Among helpers the longer workweek was 
more common, 16.4 percent being scaled at 44 hours and an additional 
1.3 percent at 48. Journeymen had agreements covering 12.1 percent 
of their number on a 35-hour basis and 2.2 percent under 30-hour 
provisions.'° Various helper agreements provided the 30-hour week 
for 1.8 percent of the total membership and 5.8 percent were covered 
by 35-hour scales. 

‘ Among the individual trades rodmen reported all of their members 
under 40-hour scales. All but one-tenth of 1 percent of the tile layers 
and electricians were covered by this provision and all but three-tenths 
of 1 percent of the tile layers’ helpers operated on a 40-hour basis. 
In addition, the 40-hour week was observed by over 90 percent of the 
asbestos workers, boilermakers, elevator constructors, machinists, 
slate and tile roofers, sheet-metal workers, steam and sprinkler 
fitters, structural-iron workers, and composition roofers’ helpers. 
Only the granite cutters had less than a majority of their members 
covered by 40-hour scales. Owing primarily to the influence of New 
York’s large membership, 64 percent of them observed a 35-hour week. 

In addition to the granite cutters, the marble setters and stonecutters 
had substantial numbers of their members (47 percent and 41 percent, 
respectively) under 35-hour week provisions. Over one-third (34.6 
percent) of the marble setters’ helpers and over one-fourth of the 
bricklayers (28.9 percent), painters (25.6 percent), and terrazzo 
workers’ helpers (27.9 percent) had,35-hour scales. This workweek also 
ineluded at least one-fifth of the mosaic and terrazzo workers, sign 
painters, stonemasons, and bricklayers’ tenders. Only the asbestos 
workers, electricians, rodmen, slate and tile roofers, tile layers, com- 
position roofers’ helpers, and tile layers’ helpers, did not report the 
existence of 35-hour workweeks. 

A workweek of 30 hours was provided for 37.5 percent of the plas- 
terers, mostly in Boston, Los Angeles, New York, and San Francisco, 
and for 15.9 percent of the lathers, mostly in New York and San 
Francisco. All of the steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers, plumbers, 
and plumbers’ laborers, and plasterers’ laborers who observed the 
30-hour week were in New York. Thirteen other trades reported this 
workweek for small percentages of their members. 


1 A less than 40-hour week at straight time would be effective only for private work since it is not observed 
on Federal projects under the terms of the stabilization agreement. 
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A 44-hour week was in effect for small numbers of 17 journeyma; 
trades, in none of which it covered more than 2.5 percent. Six of ihe 19 
helper trades reported some 44-hour weeks, the building laborers 
leading with 19.8 percent. 

The carpenters, cement finishers, and roofers among the journeymen 
and building laborers and composition roofers’ helpers reported 9 
few 48-hour weeks. 


Taste 14.—Distribution of Union Members in Each Building Trade, by Weekly Hours. 























July 1, 1942 
Average Percent of union members having workweek of- 
Trade hours — he _— ns 
per week | 39 hours | 35 hours | 40 hours | 44 hours | 48 hours 

All building trades !_____-_._._-___._--_-. 39.5 | 2.1 | 10.4 | 82.4 | 4.5 

Journeymen *...............- eodipacé sa 39. 2 | 2.2 | 12.1 85.3 | 1 
Asbestos workers.....__________- Y 39.2 | 8.1 | al 91.9 |_._- ¥ 
iets Re A aR, or gE 4s eee 6.1 72 ..... 
Bricklayers... _.___. Jae Lt ee Oe bee ty 2 2.9/ 70.8} .2 | 
Carpepers............... hone 39. 4 | (3) 11.3 | 88.6 | — 
Cement finishers_....__..._..__.__. 39.7 7 | 7.9 88.7 | 7 | 2 
Electricians, inside wiremen.____. 40.0 | oy repr. a oe 99.9 (3) |. 
Elevator constructors__-__--- 4 39.8 |. a 5.0 | 92.5 2.5 
Glaziers............._____- 39.3 | Bill} Lise pit Oe 14. 
Granite cutters......._...___- 36.8 | = 64.0 | 36.0 | nal 
Lathers._-.._. 4 38. 2 | 15.9 | 4.8 79.3 | a 
SEES Tae ee vee 39.7 |. eee 5.0 95.0 |_ = 
I ke a ain oatiots « 37.7 | 7 47.0 52.7 | .3 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers....._____| 38.9 ae 22.6 77.2 | 2) 
| i FS ae Ss Sa ae ee 38. 7 (3) } 25. 6 74.4 (3) 
922 eee ee ae 39.3 |. aa 15.5 | 83.5 | 1.0 | 
SS TREE PS eee 35.9 | 37.5 3.6 | 56.5 | re at 
Plumbers and gas fitters * 37.9 19. 1 3.9 77.0 | «oe 
Rodmen.......-_...._. | 40.0 | Up mast 100.0 | ie. 
Roofers, composition §___ _. 40, 2 | | 8.4 | $2.7 | 1.2 | 
Roofers, slate and tile ¢ __ ; 40.3 | | La 96. 2 | 12 | 
Sheet-metal workers - ------ s 39.5 | , 9. 4 | 90. 3 3 |. 

Sign painters -- -- tala 39.0 | 21.6 76. 6 1.8 | 
Steam and sprinkler fitters. 40. 0 | 1] 1.2 | 98.1 .6 
Stone@utters................- CS ae 41.0 | 58.4 | 6 | 
Stonemasons_____.____- fA dt 3.9) @) | 21.8 | —at 2k. 
Structural-iron workers --- -- ets) 39.9 |.....-...- 2.8 | 97.2 bitin doko 
Se thine nate bili tin ap 4 40.0 | -1{.- — 99.9 | (3) 

Helpers and laborers 7____. aaa 40.3 | 1.8 5.8 74.5 | 16.4 
Bricklayers’ tenders §____- 39.1 | 9 | 23.3 7.2 Ags 
Building laborers__.______- ; 40.8 | (3 2.8 | 75.7 19.8 7 
Composition roofers’ helpers_. .. 40. 5 | a Le 94.2 aes 8 
Elevator constructors’ helpers. 39.5 | had 11.9 86. 5 1.6 |. 
Marble setters’ helpers.____._-. 38. 2 5 34. 6 ty See S 
Plasterers’ laborers ®__......_____- 38.8 | 12.9 4.0 76.0 | 6.1 |_- 
Plumbers’ laborers ____ - a 38.7 | 17.4 | 3.3 | 63. 6 15.7 |- 

Steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers. _. 36.6 | 29.3 10.3 | 60. 4 | ~~ 2 
Terrazzo workers’ helpers............. og 27.9 | 72.1 | ba 
2ue meee Repere..... .. .02264--5e0ee- 40. 0 ee ees ae 99.7 = 


‘ 





1 Excludes less than a tenth of 1 percent having a 32-hour week, a tenth of 1 percent having a 42-hour 
week, and less than a tenth of 1 percent having a 4444-hour week. 2 Excludes a tenth of 1 percent having a 
32-hour week, and a tenth of 1 percent having a 44}4-hour week. * Lessthanatenthoflpercent. 4 Excludes 
2.4 ay ma having a 32-hour week. 5 Excludes four-tenths of 1 percent having a 444%4-hour week. * Ex- 
cludes two-tenths of 1 percent having a 444%4-hour week. ’ Excludes two-tenths of 1 percent having a 42) 
hour week. * Excludes 1.5 percent having a 42}4-hour week. * Excludes 1 percent having a 42}4-hour week. 


Changes in Weekly Hours Between 1941 and 1942 


The great majority of quotations of weekly hours set by union 
-agreements showed no change during the 13-month period ending 
July 1, 1942, but the average workweek permitted at straight-time 
rates was lengthened, owing to increases in 2.8 percent of the quotations 
of the combined trades affecting 5.9 percent of the total union mem- 
bership. (See table 15.) Lengthening of the workweek was more 
frequent among the journeyman trades (68 quotations affecting 7.4 
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percent of the members) than among the less skilled groups (13 
quotations affecting 2.0 percent of the members), because of the fact 
that a number of journeyman trades formerly on a less-than-40-hour 
basis increased their workweeks in order to perform the large amount 
of war construction and abide by the stabilization agre ement covering 
Federal projects. Quite often, t!.e local unions also lengthened the 
workweek for private construction, with the stipulation. that these 
increases be for the duration only, the normal workweek reve rting to 
the former scale after the war. 

Although the average workweek in the industry was lengthened, 
this condition did not exist in the helper and laborer group. A 
number of increases in the workweek were made, 13 of 669 quotations, 
affecting 2.0 percent of the membership, but these advances were 
more than offset by the 20 reductions in normal weekly hours covering 
6.6 percent of the members. As with the journeymen, these changes 
were toward the 40-hour standard, but as a substantial number of 
the less skilled group were permitted to work more than 40 hours at 
straight time on June 1, 1941, reductions rather than increases were 
necessary. 


TaBLe 15.—Number of Changes in Union Hour Quotations and Percent of Members 
Affected, July 1, 1942, Compared With June 1, 1941 





Num- Number of quotations Percent of union mem- 

ber of showi ing— bers affected by— 

quota- 

tions | 
a .| In De- No In- De- No 

with | crease | crease change | crease | crease | change 
| 1941 





All building trades..___. ‘ | 2873! 81 


Journeymen__ Ei teG coe eee Ff 
Asbestos workers. - .| 68 
Boilermakers__ LL Seateh .. een 50 | 
ee : : 90 
SY SE res .| 126 | 
Cement finishers 87 | 
Electricians, inside wiremen_. 97 | 
Elevator constructors. ____. -- DN ovicdeual 133 
Giaziers_- Bei one 76 
Granite cutters _ ore 27 
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Machinists 
Marble setters on 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers______ ; 


Paperhangers 
Plasterers 


nooe 


Rodmen -- 

Roofers, composition _- 

Roofers, slate and tile___.__-- " 
Sheet-metal workers_. : 

Sign painters__ 

Steam and sprinkler fitters_- 
Stonecutters 
Stomemasons._........._-_-- 
Structural-iron workers. ---_-_- : 
Tile layers. - bale 


Plumbers and gas fitters... __- 


‘ 
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Helpers and laborers. --- 

ricklayers’ tenders__ 

Building laborers _- 

Composition roofers’ helpers _- 

Elevator eonstructor’s helpers 

Marble setters’ helpers--_- 

Plasterers’ laborers ; 

Plumbers’ laborers - pacha 
Steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers. 

Terrazzo workers’ helpers 

Tile layers’ helpers 
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All but 5 of the 27 journeyman trades reported some increases jy 
the normal workweek. Those increases affecting the greatest num. 
ber of members occurred among the electricians, chiefly those jp 
Minneapolis, Newark, and New York; the glaziers in Chicago; the 
painters in Chicago, Denver, Toledo, and Washington; and the paper- 
hangersin Chicago. Other smaller locals also reported some increases. 
Helper and laborer locals reported increased hours for all but 2 of the 
10 trades, but as was mentioned before, decreases were more prevalent. 


POPOL POR 


WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN UNITED STATES 
INDUSTRIES 


THE following table gives information concerning wage-rate adjust- 
ments occurring during the month ending September 15, 1942, as 
shown by reports received from manufacturing and nonmanufactur- 
ing establishments which supply employment data to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

As the Bureau’s survey does not cover all establishments in an in- 
dustry and furthermore, as some firms may have failed to report 
wage-rate changes, these figures should not be construed as represent- 
ing the total number of wage changes occurring in manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries. 


Wage-Rate Changes — onth Faded See and Nonmanufacturing Establishments 
































uring tember 15, 1942 ! 
| Establishments Employees Average 
percent 
of change 
Group and industry | in wage 
| Total | Number | Total num-| Number | rates of 
number | reporting) number | receiving jemployees 
covered ?/| increases | covered? | increases} having 
increases 
All manufacturing... --_..._.- ey See. Pee Ss 34, 790 1,468 | 9,100,600 | 710,229 7.4 
RETEST SETTERS Se Pe 13, 570 690 | 5,510,700 | 465, 097 6. 
NN NE EE ED 21, 220 778 | 3,589,900 | 245,132 9.0 
Iron and steel and their products not including 
OTE TE CE I Se 2, 760 206 | 1,266,400 | 216,775 6.0 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills-. 345 66 585,800 | 181, 449 1.8 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets................ 65 7 18, 600 3, 848 7.7 
Fo EEE EE TST 105 6 25, 900 1,131 7.1 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cut- 
lery) _ fF “eer ara aaa 110 9 15, 500 1,010 6.9 
i ea ee ie 155 8 41, 500 1, 053 6.7 
Plumbers’ supplies. _.........................- 110 3 17, 500 534 9.4 
Stamped and enameled ware_............._._- 295 18 51, 000 6, 123 7.3 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and : 
SO Tas ia CABS sev cinch dekcidsdoccce 115 5 48, 200 2, 142 8. 
NE ee BR ae ED 250 10 33, 900 1, 206 9.0 
Structural and ornamental metalwork. ...._.- 290 13 39, 000 2, 320 6.6 
Tin cans and other tinware.._..............__. 140 6 28, 900 1, 617 8.9 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, 
hn cntliicctthenctannon ae 115 11 18, 000 1, 193 6.4 
EE SS Ge ie PPE 175 11 21, 800 1, 550 9.9 
Screw-machine products... .................... 100 8 31, 000 2, 859 7.1 
Wire not made in rolling mills__............... 55 10 26, 200 4, 726 6.8 
ORE BS Ss ae 25 3 9, 500 1, 661 8.2 
! Figures are not given for some industries to avoid disclosure of information concerning individual es- 
tablishments. They are, however, included where practicable in “‘all manufacturing,” and inthe various 


industry groups. No decreases reported. 
2? Approximate—based on previous month’s sample. 
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Wage-Rate Cha Reported by wey reer and Nonmanufacturing Establishments 
, "Buri uring Month Ended September 15, 1942—Continued 


—_ 





Establishments Employees | Average 
| | percent 
| of change 
in wage 
Total | Number | Total num-! Number | rates of 
number | reporting) number | receiving employees 
covered | increases| covered | increases | having 
| increases 
| 





Group and industry 





Machinery, not including transportation equip- 
i, 562, 100 | 214,821 


ceritibanal implements (including tractors) _- . 7,000} 13,080 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies__ 83, 483 | 

> turbines, water wheels, and wind- pis 
64, 81 


Foundry and machine-shop products : 24, 911 
Machine tools 6, 827 
Radios 9, 716 | 
Textile d 3, 598 

1, 572 | 
Pumps 36, 3, 135 

Refrigerators and refrigerating apparatus 4 29, 435 
Metalworking machines ‘ 1, 886 


nore 


aonwo*sw& 


>a « 
Oa 
om 


ao 


10, 085 
(3) 2, 468 
398, 200 708 
(3) 6, 720 


Wwa-1 te 


Nonferrous metals and their products _ 5 337, 000 5, 222 


UO, 22 


bronze, and copper products__ chew (3) 862 


|, ee BS < SE ee oditisitediaal 13, 200 579 
Guespanetel werk............................. 13, 500 928 








nooo 


Lumber and allied products_-.....................| 359, 800 12, 137 
rniture._......---..------------------------| 106, 900 2, 892 


39, 900 444 


141, 800 5, 476 
Wood turned and shaped 8, 500 805 


Wooden boxes, other than cigar._._...___._____| 15, 600 856 
Mattresses and bedsprings a 9, 100 | 464 


= 


no 





= 


Stone, clay, and glass products_--..........___.. : 237, 900 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta - 500 40, 200 

25, 400 

71, 700 
34, 900 
3, 400 


1, 414, 100 
: 1,013, 800 
Carpet and rugs 3 21, 700 
Cotton goods 454, 400 
Cotton small wares___- 16, 700 
Dyeing and finishing textiles é 53, 700 
Hosiery 99, 400 
Knitted outerwear F 
Knitted underwear 
Silk and —- goods 
Woolen and worsted goods 
SE ee 
Cordage and twine a aes 
Housefurnishings, other __--_-----....------ 
Wearing apparel 
Clothing, men’s 
Clothing, women’s 
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* Included in group totals but nct available for publication separately. 
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W age-Rate von Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Establish:::0;,;, healt 
uring Month Ended September 15, 1942—Continued Divi 
™ , . the f 
stablishments Employees Average . 
ene | percent tions 
of } 
. 7 | In we to a 
Group and industry Total | Number | Total num-| Number | rat if min 
| number |reporting| number ing employee 
| covered | increases, covered increases | having [slat 
| increases 5 
in eH 4 — ree 
Food and kindred suet sepuneeta % scented 5, 185 | 145 637, 100 17, 486 | 7] of t 
Baking _- | 1000 22 85, 300 | 988 | 89 all t 
Beverages. bts oa, did. oe 4... 610 5 47, 900 | 156 ¥" A 
Buttet..uss-:; ee i 305 6 7,000 | 335 2 é 
Canning and preserv ing. Es. Sen~a~5 aoe 1, 065 27 177, 900 4, 127 ere 
Confectionery - - ; 265 14 \ 1, 081 8 P 
Flour...._.__. 330 16 15,700 | 1,454 7 em} 
Ice cream. 265 6 10, 800 | 223 7 — 
Slaughtering and meat packing_- iL. 335 13 155, 100 | 5, 646 var 
Distilled and vinous liquors. ______- 85 5 14, 800 | 431 or 
Condensed and SENS 2 milk -- 105 4 8,900 | 191 P 
Feeds, prepared__...______ 115 7 5, 600 231 | farl 
Paper and printing aes, gt li 3, 945 79| 387,000} 6, 212 | an¢ 
Boxes, pa seu dite 670 | 16 | 45,800 | 1,022 | 7 Th 
Paper an pulp. 435 24} 134,100 3, 344 | 
Printing and publishing: 9TO 
Book and job.. pues a 1,480 | 12 | 78, 600 346 5 : 
Newspapers and Periodicals. VaoEs S" 715 | 9 | 58, 600 308 5 
| EE DS Cae 95 | 4 | 8, 300 149 
Chemical, petroleum, and coal products._______. 2, 445 | 171 479,200 | 44, 305 | 
Petroleum i RR RSS , 180 | 45 | 81,600 | 22,742 | ) 
ey ee Epa 280 | 19 | 94,700 | 3,221 | 
Cottonseed—oil, cake, and meal_.- 160 | 5 | 4, 400 | 317 | 2 lak 
Druggists’ preparations... eee 100 | 5 | 18, 300 406 | 7 hi 
Explosives. _.-...-......._-- 60 | 5} @ 2, 281 1 MI 
Lo 330 19 | 12, 600 933 8 pa 
Paints and varnishes._._____ 490 | 25 22, 800 | 632 } 
Rayon and allied products 30 a4 43, 300 | 4, 694 | 8 of 
DOOR dchbbchacack att hinb ao 90 | 5 | 15, 000 2,019 | 5 
Compressed and liquefied gases_- 80 | 7 | 3, 200 132 | 6 en 
Coke-oven products. ..__.. 35 | 3 | 11, 300 3, 674 | 5 an 
Paving materials. _____. 25 3 | 900 | 139 | ? 
Roofing materials - 30 3 5, 100 192 2 to 
Patent and proprietary medicines.__._____- 110 3 5, 200 | 256 | to 
Rubber products... ___. 275 | 7 133,700 | 3,350 W! 
Rubber goods, other than footwear and tires_. 215 | 7 | 52, 500 3,350 
Miscellaneous. ---- 1, 030 43 222, 230 8, 665 | 7 aT 
Fabricated plastic and wood- pulp products. 80 7 | 20, 100 1, 275 | ‘ el 
Instruments—professional, scientific, and com- | 
hts one dt dink ripnwaebthincacceschspai 85 | 4 (3) 1, 034 
Sporting and athletic goods.______ a oh Tie 50 | 3 | 6, 500 431 
Surgical and orthopedic appliances._______ __- 50 | 4 | 11, 600 2, 840 | _ 
Nonmanufacturing (except building construction)_| 87, 740 | 459 | 3,019,800 | 37,781 | 
Metalliferous mining. ..__-...___...___.....-- 480 | 3} 86, 86 | 
uarrying and nonmetallic mining._..______- 1, 280 | 22 49, 200 | 1, 794 
... , > ass 540 | 64 | 36, 100 8, 537 | 
Public utilities: 
Electric light and power____...___________- | 2, 25 | 220, 900 13, 529 | 
rr aw railways and busses......._______. 350 8 137, 900 | 6, 888 | 7 
rade: 
a a ae 14, 410 | 153 337, 600 2, 322 8 A 
ee ae 47, 870 145 972, 900 1, 896 | 9 a 
TE Bind 00-2 ito - Bind 1, 750 13 | 136,700 1, 168 | 8 5 
Laundries____- ‘2 1, 260 | 9 | 90, 900 595 | 1 T 
Dyeing and cleaning __- 770 11 | 19, 300 | 228 7 
7 
3 Included in group totals but not available for publication separately. : 


WOCPORE 


EARNINGS OF SMALL FARMERS IN PUERTO RICO 


LIVING conditions and incomes of 3,069 families of small farmers 

operating tracts of land of 5 to 34 cuerdas*‘ in Puerto Rico were the 

subject of a recent survey ? which was one of a series of studies on 
1 Cuerda=0.97 acre. 


? Living conditions among smal] farmers in Puerto Rico, by Manuel A. Perez. 
of Agriculture and Commerce,}1942. 





San Juan, Departm¢ 
(Research bulletins on agriculture and livestock, Bulletin No. 2 
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health and socio-economic conditions initiated in 1936 by the Health 
Division of the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Division. For the study 
the farms were classified according to the principal crop or combina- 
tions of crops—namely, sugarcane, tobacco, coffee, minor crops, 
tobacco and minor crops, coffee and minor crops, and sugarcane and 
minor crops—and were representative of small-scale farming in the 
Island. In nearly three-fourths of the farms, minor crops were 
responsible for the principal or a substantial part (one-third or more) 
of the annual cash income. Nine of the farms visited were leased; 
all the others were operated by their owners. 

A total of 6,437 persons worked on the farms, of whom 3,948 (61.3 
percent) were members of the households. The proportions of the 
employed laborers and members of the households were found to 
vary considerably on the different types of farms. The largest pro- 
portion of paid laborers—70.3 percent—was found on the sugarcane 
farms, while on the tobacco farms and on those raising sugarcane 
and minor crops nearly 50 percent of the workers were paid laborers. 
The smallest proportion of paid workers was found on the farms 
growing minor crops only. 


Wage Rates 


Daily wage rates were obtained for the 1,163 farms on which paid 
laborers were employed. The data show that 16.2 percent of the 
hired workers were paid less than 50 cents a day; 44.2 percent were 
paid a rate of 50 to 74 cents; and 39.6 percent had a daily wage rate 
of 75 cents to $1 or more. The average daily wage rate on the differ- 
ent types of farms was as follows: Sugarcane, 82 cents; sugarcane 


and minor crops, 80 cents; minor crops, 60 cents; coffee, 54 cents; 
tobacco and minor crops and coffee and minor crops, 53 cents; and 
tobacco, 48 cents. The average daily rate for all farms combined 
was 66 cents. 

The following table shows the percentage of workers in the differ- 
ent wage groups, by type of farm: 


Tasie 1.—Daily Wage Rates Paid by Puerto Rican Farmers, by Type of Farm 





Percent of workers receiving 
2 daily wage rates of— 
Type of farm an eee ee 
| Under | 50-74 | 75-99 | $lor 


50 cents' cents cents | over 








| 


goers arnt ..| 1,163} 2,489| 16. 5 a 18.3 








EA ee were Aan 313 | 897 | 

-| 132] 409 
ee ibe 48 | 80 
ILL otcdiienennedansss pespbbbissdcinincel Mee See 
Tobacco and minor crops ae 316 | 618 | 
Coffee and minor crops- - ---_--- . $ 122 | 193 
Sugarcane and minor crops.__....._.._....---..--_--_| 67 | 127 





Family Incomes 


The data on incomes included wages or salaries such as renumera- 
tion of rural school-teachers or other low-salaried employees who 
were members of the families studied, and pay received on a piece- 
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work basis or from odd jobs. The value of meals, especially the nooy 
meal which is frequently given to workers on tobacco and coffee farms 
was not included as earnings in their wages. The income from farm, 
products sold was based on the actual value of these products in the 
market for the last crop, that is, in 1937, except in the case of coffee 
farms for which the income was computed on the basis of the prices 
for the 1936 crop. The value of eggs, poultry, pigs, vegetables, etc. 
sold or consumed was computed on the basis of current market prices, 
and the average income from these sources was estimated for each 
family. Income data were secured for the 4 weeks preceding the date 
of the interview, and the average weekly income was computed from 
these figures. 

The average weekly family income for all families combined was 
$9.86. Average incomes for the different types of farms ranged from 
$7.53 per week on minor-crop farms to $16.20 on sugarcane farms. 
Wages earned when working off the farm accounted for one-fourth of 
the total weekly income of all families combined, and farm products 
consumed represented about one-fifth of the weekly income. In 
general, wagesJformed a higher percentage of average family income 
on the smaller farms where minor crops were the principal or an im- 
portant source of income, [while the lowest percentage | of; weekly 
income from wages was on the sugarcane farms, the tobacco farms, 
and the farms raising tobacco and minor crops. 

The following table shows the average weekly incomes of 3,069 
farm families, from various sources, by type of farm. 


TABLE 2.—Average Weekly Income of Puerto Rican Farm Families,,by Type of Farm 





» Income from all a 
sources Average income per family from 
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Type of farm tion of 
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Tobacco and minor crops 
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Use and Sources of Credit 


The total amount of credit used for siotnseos expenses by all the 


farms covered in the survey amounted to about $202,000, of which 
about 84 percent was used by the sugarcane farms, the tobacco and 
minor crop farms, and the tobacco farms. More than one-fourth of 
the farms used no credit of any kind, and the farmers stated that they 
operated these farms with their own resources. Merchants were the 
principal source of credit, especially for tobacco farms; while sugar 
centrals were the main sources of credit for the sugarcane farms an 
those producing sugarcane and minor crops. Banks were the source 
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of credit for less than 1 percent of the total number obtaining credit. 
The proportion of farmers who reported they were unable to obtain 
credit was especially high for the coffee farms and those raising coffee 
and minor crops. 

POPPPOOS 


LONGER WORKING DAY AUTHORIZED IN BRAZIL! 


THE 10-hour day may be permitted in Brazilian public-service 
enterprises or in those which are concerned with production or national 
defense, upon authorization by the Minister of Labor, Industry, and 
Commerce. This was provided by decree-law No. 4639 of August 
31, 1942, effective upon date of publication in the Diario Oficial. 
Work in excess of 8 hours is to be paid for at a rate not less than time 
and one-fifth. In unhealthful industries, authorizations issued for 
extension of hours up to a maximum of 10 hours must be preceded 
by a hearing before the industrial-hygiene authorities. 

Working hours may exceed the limit fixed in this legislation in 
case of urgent necessity, either by reason of force majeure or in order 
to carry out or complete work which otherwise would result in loss. 
For overtime worked in case of force majeure, not less than the regular 
rate must be paid and in other cases not less than time and a quarter. 
Unless otherwise fixed by law, the number of hours worked shall not 
exceed 12 per day. 

In the case of public-service enterprises or those concerned with 
production and the national defense, continuous work may be estab- 
lished upon authorization by the Ministry of Labor, Industry, and 
Commerce, but the employees must be assured their weekly rest 
through shift rotation. The general hours provisions established 
by decree-law No. 2308 of June 13, 1940, are to continue in force, 
except where they conflict with this legislation. 


POPOOP OS 


WAGES IN SWITZERLAND IN 1941 


AVERAGE daily and hourly earnings in Switzerland were higher in 
1941 than in 1940, the increase being, in general, more marked among 
workers in the lower-paid groups. The annual report of wages in 17 
industries, published by the Federal Bureau of Industry, Arts and 
Trades, and Labor,” is based on data obtained from workers injured in 
industrial accidents, as to the actual wages and supplementary allow- 
ances received by them at the time of the accident. The reports for 
1941 covered 96,408 workers, of whom 79,455 reported hourly earn- 
ings and 16,953 daily earnings, or weekly, monthly, or annual earnings 
which were converted to a daily basis. 

The increases in hourly earnings in 1941 as compared with 1940 
were 4.4 percent for foremen and master workmen, 7.1 percent for 
skilled and semiskilled workers, and 10.2 percent for unskilied workers. 
Increases in daily earnings of these groups were, respectively, 2.2, 
5.7, and 8.0 percent. Hourly and daily earnings of women increased 
8.8 and 9.9 percent, respectively, and of young persons 18.2 and 15.7 
percent. The small amount of increase noted for foremen and master 

| Data are from report of M. Victor Saadeh, clerk, United States Embassy, Rio de Janeiro; and Inter- 


national Labor Office (Montreal), Legislativ.e Series, 1940- Brazil 5. 
1 Switzerland, Département Fédéral de Economie Publique, La Vie Economique (Berne), July 1942. 
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workmen is due to the fact that since the cost-of-living adjust moen;. 
have been in operation the greater number of those workers wh, 
sustain accidents earn more than the maximum (21 francs per day 
which is taken into consideration for insurance, and therefore th, 
higher-paid workers’ earnings, in excess of 21 francs, are not included 
in the statistical analysis. 

The movement of wages since the war has been affected by changes 
in the composition of the working force resulting from the call to actiye 
service and other war services. Although it is not possible from avail. 
able information to measure the extent of the changes, it is considered 
that the earnings of certain groups of workers may have been 
affected adversely. 

The purchasing power of wages based on the official cost-of-living 
index was lower for men and adult women in 1941 than in 1940. A; 
a result of a 15.3-percent increase in the cost-of-living index the average 
real hourly wages of adult: workers were reduced by 4.4 to 9.5 percent 
and the average real daily wages of these workers (exclusive of fore- 
men and master workmen) by from 4.7 to 8.3 percent. Among young 
persons there was a slight increase in real wages. 

Since 1939, the average hourly wages of adult workers have in- 
creased by 8.0 to 13.9 percent and the daily earnings, with the excep- 
tion of foremen and master workmen, by 9.3 to 12.2 percent. Among 
young persons the increases have been from 25.1 to 32.2 percent. 
Since the cost of living has increased 26.0 percent in this period, the 
real hourly wages of adult workers have fallen by 9.6 to 14.3 percent. 
and real daily earnings by 11.0 to 13.3 percent. The real hourly earn- 
ings of young people, on the other hand, have increased by 4.9 percent 
while their real daily earnings have remained at the same level. 

The following table shows average daily and hourly earnings re- 
ported for the different classes of workers in the various industries 
in 1941. 


Average Daily and Hourly Earnings of Workers in Specified Industries in Switzerland, 
; 1941 


[Average exchange rate of franc in June 1941, the last month for which quotations were available = 23.21 cents 
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Average daily earnings (in | Average hourly earnings (in 
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WAGE DETERMINATION IN TOBACCO INDUSTRY ° 


ON AND after December 4, 1942, the minimum rate of pay became 
40 cents an hour for workers engaged in the manufacture or supply of 
tobacco products under Government contracts. The industry is de- 
fined to include the manufacture of cigarettes, of chewing and smoking 
tobaccos, and of snuff, but to exclude the manufacture of cigars. 
Previously 40 cents had become the hourly minimum by wage order . 
of the Administrator of the Fair Labor Standards Act.’ In effect, the 
Administrator’s order had established 40 cents as the prevailing mini- 
mum hourly wage in the tobacco industry, and therefore the lower 
rate of pay provided by an earlier determination * under the Public 
Contracts Act was superseded by the present rate. Learners may be 
employed at subminimum rates. 


POPPOP ON 


40-CENT RATE FOR BUTTON AND BUCKLE 
INDUSTRY * 


BEGINNING October 19, 1942, a minimum hourly rate of 40 cents 
became effective in the button and buckle manufacturing industry, by 
order of the Administrator of the Fair Labor Standards Act. As de- 
fined in the wage order the industry consists of the manufacture of 
buttons, buckles, and slides, and blanks and parts for such articles 
from any material except metal, for use on apparel, but not including 
the manufacture of products covered by any definition of an industry 
in any previous order issued under the wage and hour law. 


PPPPPOOR 


PROPOSED FAIR-WAGES RESOLUTION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN ° 


AFTER consultation with the general council of the Trades Union 
Congress and the British Employers’ Confederation, the Government 
of Great Britain has issued a ‘white paper’? (Cmd. 6399) containing 
the draft of a Fair Wages Resolution to be submitted to Parliament at 
the close of the present war. It has long been recognized that the exist- 
ing Fair Wages Resolution of the House of Commons— passed in 1909— 
is no longer appropriate, owing to changed conditions, and the question 
of a new resolution has been under consideration for some time. 


‘UT. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Public Contracts, press release 528-42, November 4, 1942 
See Monthly Labor Review, issue of September 1942 (p. 594). 

See Monthly Labor Review, issue of October 1940 (p. 815). 

‘ Federal Register, September 26, 1942 (p. 7586). 

‘ From report of E. Mabel Hodgkinson, Office of United States Commercial Attaché, London. 
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The most important changes incorporated in the draft resoliitioy 
deal with the standard of fair wages and the requirements that mys; 
be met by contractors in dealing with labor. Practices of ‘cooq 
employers” in a particular district would no longer be the sole standard 
in establishing fair wages. Employers would be required to observe the 
standards fixed for the trade or industry in the district by representative 
joint machinery of negotiation or by arbitration. A contractor 
would be bound to observe ‘‘fair’’ conditions of labor as well as ‘‘fair” 
wages, and apply them to all persons in his employ in every factory. 
workshop, or place where contracts are executed. Every new con- 
tractor would be required to furnish contracting departments wit), 
assurance that to the best of his knowledge and belief he has complied 
with the general conditions of the resolution for at least the previous 
3 months. Under the 1909 resolution, the Minister of the contracting 
department affected had to decide, if called upon, whether or not fair 
wages were being paid; under the proposed resolution any such ques- 
tions would be reported to the Ministry of Labor and National Service, 
and if not disposed of by negotiation would be referred to arbitration. 
The contractor would be obliged to recognize the freedom of his em- 
ployees to be members of trade-unions. 

No immediate need to amend the Fair Wages Resolution exists, as 
the position of Government contractors with regard to wages and 
conditions of employment is governed by the Wartime Conditions of 
Employment and National Arbitration Order, 1940 (issued under the 
Emergency Powers (Defense) Act of 1939). The Government, in the 
introduction to the resolution, states that the resolution is now pre- 
sented merely as a statement of intention. It is realized that before 
asking Parliament to consider the resolution, ‘‘it is desirable to have 
further experience of the administration of the order and to allow 
opportunity for considering what changes may be necessary in view of 
any future development with regard to the enforcement of industria! 
agreements.”’ 

The form of the resolution will be as follows unless any amendments 
are mutually agreed upon with organized employers and employees in 
the meantime: 

Draft Fair Wages Resolution 


1. (a) The contractor shall pay rates of wages and observe hours and conditions 
of labor not less favorable than those established for the trade or industry in the 
district where the work is carried out by machinery of negotiation or arbitration 
to which the parties are organizations of employers and trade-unions representative 
respectively of substantial proportions of the employers and workers engaged in the 
trade or industry in the district. 

(b) In the absence of any rates of wages, hours or conditions of labor so estab- 
lished the contractor shall pay rates of wages and observe hours and conditions of 
labor which are not less favorable than the general level of wages, hours and con- 
ditions observed by other employers whose general circumstances in the trade 0 
industry in which the contractor is engaged are similar. 

2. The contractor shall in respect of all persons employed by him (whether 
execution of the contract or otherwise) in every factory, workshop or place occu- 
pied or used by him for the execution of the contract comply with the general con- 
ditions required by this resolution. Before a contractor is placed upon a depar'- 
ment’s list of firms to be invited to tender, the department shall obtain from him 
an assurance that to the best of his knowledge and belief he has complied with 1! 
general conditions required by this resolution for at least the previous three mont!i- 

3. In the event of any question arising as to whether the requirements of t/'s 
resolution are being observed, the question shall, if not otherwise disposed of, 
a by the Minister of Labor and National Service to an independent tribuna! 
for decision. 
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4. The contractor shall recognize the freedom of his workpeople to be members 
of trade-unions. 

5. The contractor shall at all times during the continuance of a contract display, 
for the information of his workpeople, in every factory, workshop or place occupied 
or used by him for the execution of the contract a copy of this resolution. 

6. The contractor shall be responsible for the observance of this resolution by 
subcontractors employed in the execution of the contract, and shall if required, 
notify the department of the names and addresses of all such subcontractors. 





Labor Turn-Over 


LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, 
SEPTEMBER 1942 


INCREASED quits and military separations raised the total separa- 
tion rate to a new high of 8.10 per 100 workers in September. Sine, 
the beginning of the year the quit rate has more than doubled, reach. 
ing 5.19 in September as compared with 2.36 in January and 4.31 i 
August. Although students returning to school always raise the quit 
rate in September, many of the voluntary employee separations con- 
tinue to be caused by workers shifting to higher-paid and otherwis 
more desirable jobs in the same or other industries. Miscellaneous 
separations increased from 0.25 per 100 workers in September 1941 to 
1.46 in August 1942 and 1.79 in September. 

The quit rates in September were higher than in August in each of 
the 11 selected war industries and in all but 2 of the 42 industries for 
which data are computed. The quit rate decreased only in lighting 
equipment and in sawmills, which dropped to 8.36, after reaching 1 
peak of 10.12 in August. Industries with the highest quit rates in 
September included planing mills (9.50), stamped and enameled war: 
(8.82), furniture (8.77), slaughtering and meat packing (8.75), paper 
boxes (8.15), rubber boots and shoes (7.97), flour (7.92), paper and 
pulp (7.65), dyeing and finishing textiles (7.58), and radios and phono- 
graphs (7.50). 

In order to replace separated employees and at the same time ex- 
pand their net working force, employers in many industries were 
forced to recruit large numbers of workers. Total accession rates in 
excess of 12 per 100 workers were reported for rubber tires (15.69), 
stoves (14.85), rubber boots and shoes (14.42), slaughtering and meat 
packing (14.40), radios and phonographs (13.28), furniture (13.10), 
and flour (12.13). 

These figures are based on returns from approximately 8,500 manu- 
facturing establishments employing more than 5,000,000 wage 
earners. The industry classifications shown relate to peace-time pro- 
duction items and therefore those plants which have been converted 
to the war effort are being continued under the former industrial 
classification. 
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TABLE 


TasBie 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates of Factory Workers in Representative 
Establishments in 135 Industries * 





| 
Class of turn-over | Jan- | Feb- | , Au- Sep- 
and year uary ruary| Merch) Apri May | June} July gust 4 


| 
| | 








Separations: 


. eee 
RS 8a 


Cast-il 


| 
by - «vi 
| 


Ceme! 


op 
Be 


Miscellaneous sepa- 


Chem 
rations:? 


£8 


Cigar: 





Om 
ez 


Cotte 











Dyei 


Flow! 
7.13 
5.41 

















1942..............| 6.87 | 6. 99 | 7. .29 | 8.25 
1941_---.-----..--| 5.54 | 4 . 62 | 6. .95 | 6.31 


























! Turn-over rates are not comparable to the employment and pay-roll reports issued monthly by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics as the former are based on data for the entire month, while the latter refer only to 
the pay period ending nearest the middle of the month. In addition, certain seasonal industries, such as 
canning and preserving, are not covered by the labor turn-over survey and the sample is not as extensive as 
that of the employment survey, which includes a larger number of small plants. 

2 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 

3 Military separations included. 


Taste 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) of Factory Workers i 
42 Manufacturing Industries ' 





Separation rates | Accession rates 
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1 No individual industry data shown unless reports cover at 
3 Military separations included. 
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Tarte 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates ( 100 Employees) of Factory Workers in 
42 Manufacturing I jes—Continued 





Separation rates Accession rates 
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Aug. 
Sept. 


Dyeing and finishing textiles._.._| Sept. 
Aug. 
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Foundries and machine shops__.| Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Hardware. __. , aedisincat kcal Mee 
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; Sept. 
Knit goods_........__- Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Leather goods__..____- Sept. 
Aug. 
aii ' Sept. 
Lighting equipment -- ...| Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Men’s clothing «ain inning ne 
Aug. 
: Sept. 
Paints and varnishes......._____| Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Paper and pulp Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Petroleum refining__-_-- .| Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Planing mills... P _..| Sept. 
Aug. 

oF a Sept. 
Printing: 

Book and job_....._._.______| Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Newspapers and periodicals_| Sept. 
Aug. 
‘ Sept. 
Radios and phonographs..._____| Sept. 
Aug. 

| Sept. 
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Aug. 

| Sept. 
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TaBie 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) of Factory Workers jr 


42 Manufacturing Industries—Continued 





Separation rates 


a 





| Mis- | 





























| 
| | 
Industry | Date | 
| | quit | Dis | Lay- | neous | sepe- |, Re- 
—— off | sepa- | ration hiring | 
| | ration? 
es a es Se oS ee. ae! ee 
Rubber tires___.__. te ee Sept. 1942 5. 51 0. 24 0. 26 1.41 7. 42 1.18 
Aug. 1942 3.64 15 12} 1.58] 5.49 . 48 
, Sept. 1941 2. 16 .13 1.17 22 3. 68 . 50 
Ee eee Sept. 1942 8. 36 .40 1.12 1.93 | 11.81 1. 48 
Aug. 1942 | 10.12 44 -72 1.85 | 13.13 1, 48 
Sept. 1941 4. 62 . 48 2. . 34 7. 67 1.18 
Silk and rayon goods______. .| Sept. 1942 | 6.52 . 48 1. 57 1.86 | 10.43 1.15 
Aug. 1942 5. 52 . 34 1. 37 90 8.13 1. 46 
Sept. 1941 3. 39 ane 3.11 7 6.74 1, 21 
Slaughtering and meat packing_| Sept. 1942 | 8.75 -53 | 2.48 | 2.27 | 14.03 | 2.92 
Aug. 1942 7. 16 .48 4.10 2.19 | 13.93 3.18 
Sept. 1941 | 2.24) .29| 4.28 39 | 7.20) 3.71 
Stamped and enameled ware. _.| Sept. 1942 | 882, .56| 1.15| 178 | 1231 75 
Aug. 1942 Ss Jor | 2. 59 1.51 | 12.04 81 
Sept. 1941 §.23 | .657 2. 21 46 8. 47 1. 33 
Steam and hot-water heating 
SD, ad. a cientnst andl Sept. 1942 | 3.37/ .21 .14/| 188] 5.60] .16 
Aug. 1942 2. 43 .24 . 53 1. 56 4.76 -15 
Sept. 1941 3. 23 - 32 -77 -23 4. 60 1. 49 
SS i AP a ae, Sept. 1942 5. 62 . 76 3.71 1.41 | 11.50 3. 10 
Aug. 1942 3. 67 . 61 8. 07 .88 | 14.23 1. 45 
Sept. 1941 | 4.34] .38] 1.53 38 | 663| .77 
Structural and ornamental 
rarer a Sept. 1942 | 6.64 . 64 -9 | 1.74] 9.98 71 
Aug. 1942 6. 30 . 85 . 86 1.48 9. 49 79 
Sept. 1941 | 235| .24| .60/ .19/ 338] .41 
Textile machinery _.....__.._.....} Sept. 1942 | 4.33 .29 .37 | 1.80 | 6.79 i 
Aug. 1942 3. 06 27 - 26 1, 41 5. 00 23 | 
Sept. 1941 | 3.73 . 30 . 30 .30| 463 . 30 | 
Tools (not including edge tools, 
machine tools, files, and saws).| Sept. 1942 | 513) .47| .26) 155) 7.41/ .49) 
Aug. 1942 4. 89 . 44 . 53 1.33 7.19 .19 
Sept. 1941 | 2.95 one -21| .07| 350 51 | 
Woolen and worsted goods_____- Sept. 1942 | 5.30 24 .98 | 1,55 | 8.07 1.89 | 
Aug. 1942} 4.12; .23| .90| 113) 638) 291 
Sept. 1941 2.99; .24/] 1.35 - 27 4.85 | 1.13 





New 


Accession rates 
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14.51 | 15.69 
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8. 03 9, 5 
10.25 | 11.73 
5. 42 | 6 
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5.08 | 6.54 
3.00; 421 
11. 48 | 14.40 
8.85 | 12.( 

3.88 | 7.59 
10. 25 11. O 
8. 02 | 8.8 
7.04) 8.37 
A 
6.61 | 6.7 
4. 88 | 6. 37 
11.75 | 14.85 
5. 83 | 7.28 
4. 80 oY 
10. 97 l ) 
11.02 | 11.8) 
409) 4.5 
5.06 | 5. 83 
3. 74 3. 97 
4. 60 4.90 
6. 80 7.29 
5.64} 5.83 
4.84) 5.35 
4. 84 6. 73 
4. 87 7.78 
3. 41 4. 54 





In the following table are given the quit rates for strategic war 
industries for which the publication of turn-over data has been 

















restricted. 
TaBLeE 3.—Monthly Quit Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected War Industries 
Quit rates 
Industry ey — 
1942: 1942: 1941: 
| September August | Septembe 
Average for 11 selected war industries !............_..._____- | 4.81 | 4.18 | 2 
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1 Includes blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills and foundries and machine shops as shown in 


table 2. 
3 Formerly shown as “‘machine tools.” 
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Building Operations 


MMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN PRIN- 
CIPAL CITIES, OCTOBER 1942? 


CURTAILMENT of both public and private building in October 
1942 resulted in a 58-percent drop in building-permit valuations as 
compared with last October. Reductions occurred in permit valu- 
ations for all 3 classes of construction: 70 percent for new nonresi- 
dential buildings; 55 percent for additions, alterations, and repairs; 
and 50 percent. for new residential buildings. 

The value of Federal contracts awarded was slightly higher in 
October than in September 1942, but lower private valuations caused 
an 11-percent decrease in total permit valuations. Contracts awarded 
for public war housing projects resulted in a 9-percent rise in new 
residential valuations, despite a 12-percent reduction in permit 
valuations for privately financed housing. Valuations for all new 
nonresidential construction declined 34 percent from September to 
October and the corresponding decrease in additions and repairs 
was 20 percent. 


Comparison of October 1942 with October 1941 and September 1942 


The volume of building construction in 2,263 identical cities with 
populations of 500 and over, which reported to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in September and October 1942 and October 1941, is sum- 
marized in table 1. 


TaBLe 1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,263 
Idential Cities, October 1942 





Number of buildings Permit valuation 








Percent of Percent of 
Class of construction | change from— | October 1942 change from— 
=" |(in thousands| | 
: Sep- | ofdollars) | Sep- | 
tember October tember 0 ae 
1942 | 1942 ' 











All construction _ __. 52, 210 .3| —36.4| 97, 57 .2| 58.2 








New residential : 13, 551 | . —46. 0 | ~ §6,087| +88 | —49.7 
New nonresidential. __ --- WE ¢ 3.9 | —53.5 25, 175 33.6 | —70.5 
Additions, alterations, and repairs. ____-.-- , 36 .2 | 16, 354 | —20.1 | —55.3 





1 More detailed information by geographic divisions and population groups is contained in a separate 
mimeographed release entitled ‘Building Construction, October 1942,” copies of which wiil be furnished 
upon request. 
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The number of new dwelling units for which permits were issijeq 
and the permit valuation of such new housekeeping residential ¢ )). 
struction in the 2,263 cities reporting in October 1942 are presented 
in table 2. Percentage changes between October 1942 and Septembe, 
1942 and October 1941 are also shown. 


TaBLe 2.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units in 2,263 Identica) 
Cities, October 1942, by Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling 





} 
Number of dwelling units | Permit valuation 





Percent of Percent 
Source of funds and type of dwelling October 1942 change from— October 1942 | change from 


(in thousands (in thousands — 


a Of dollars) | Septem- | October of dollars) | Septem: October 
ber 1942; 1941 ber 1942) 1941 
| 











All dwellings 16,115 | +129 | —43.5 $23.4) —50.2 : 
=|— mont 


Privately financed ___- ‘ : 10, 144 —17.1 | —60.1 , —12.0 —66. 0) ?In 
> 7, 447 . —64.2 —7.8 | —69.7 
sencilla hl 1, 202 : —34.5 $15.4) -—27 
RE RE ge Pee eee 1, 495 .5 | —46.7 —42.9 5 

Publicly financed Poms’: & 5, 971 ; +93. 4 i +237.8 




















1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of First 10 Months of 1941 and 1942 


Permit valuations reported in the first 10 months of 1941 and 1942 
are compared in table 3. 


TaBLe 3.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, by Class of Construction, First 
10 Months of 1941 and 1942 ! 





Permit valuation 





- First 10 months of— 
Class of construction 
| Percent of 
1942 (in 1941 (in | change 
thousands of thousands of 
dollars) dollars) 


All construction ____- - tay Pin 1, 588, 918 | 2, 614, 066 | —39.2 

ne ae & 713, 430 1, 295, 780 —44.9 

New nonresidential 648, 413 993, 532 — 34.7 

Additions, alterations, and repairs.................._ ____| 227,075 | 324. 754 | —30. | 
| | 

















1 Based on reports from cities with a population of 500 and over, the cities being identical for any given 
month of both years. 


The number and permit valuation of new dwelling units for which 
permits were issued in the first 10 months of 1942 are compared with 
similar data for the corresponding months of 1941 in table 4. 
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Taste 4.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units, by Source of Funds 
and Type of Dwelling, First 10 Months of 1941 and 1942! 





Number of dwelling units | Permit valuation 





First 10 months of— 


| 
First 10 months of— 
Percent) 
| 1942 (in 
thousands 
of dollars) 


Source of funds and type of dwelling 





| Percent 
, f 

1941 (in |? 
thousands | change 


of 
1942 1941 | Change 
of dollars) 








4}] dwellings 

Privately financed _- 
vo SS ae 
2-family ? , 
Multifamily *____- * , 

Publicly fimamced_--..........-.-_- bois 





| i — 
210, 720 | 340, 114 | -28.0 | 











1, 095, 371 
923, 601 | 
49, 140 
122, 630 
186, 628 


153, 921 | 
109, 710 | 
| 


511, 250 
390, 566 
38, 824 | 
81, 860 | 
189, 132 


cf 
—Oéi. é 


—21.0 
—33.2 
+1.3 


13, 986 
56, 799 





i Based on reports from cities with a population of 500 and over, the cities being identical for any given 
month of both years. 
: Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction From Public Funds, October 1942 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during September and October 1942 and October 1941 on all construc- 
tion projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds is shown 
in table 5. This table includes other types of construction as well as 
building construction, both inside and outside 2,263 reporting cities. 


TaBLe 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Construction 
Projects Financed From Federal Funds, in Specified Months. 


(Thousands of dollars] 





Contracts awarded and force-account 
work started 





September October 


19422 


Federal agency | 





Total. _- L See 
War Public Works___. - ------- 
Regular Federal appropriations 3 
Federal Public Housing Authority ‘4 


781, 23% 








1, 
733, 8% 
45, 7 


1941 3 





' Preliminary; subject to revision. 
? Revised. 

} Exclusive of contracts awarded for public housing. 
‘ Includes contracts awarded for all public housin 
§ Includes $8,197,568 for contracts awarded on US 


HA projects and $14,831,799 for contracts awarded from 
regular Federal appropriations. 


The value of all contracts awarded for public buildings and highway 
construction to be financed wholly from State funds, as reported by 
the State Governments for September and October 1942 and October 


1941, was as follows: 


October 1941 
September 1942 
October 1942 


Public 
huildings 
$1, 388, 198 
679, 367 
173, 855 


Highway 
construction 
$13, 911, 461 
6, 817, 408 
4, 036, 432 
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Coverage of Building- Permit Statistics 


Building-permit data are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statis. 
tics each month from more than 2,500 places having a population oj 
500 or more in 1940, from which are selected those for cities which 
also reported in the preceding month and in the corresponding mont} 
of the previous year. In addition, the Bureau receives notifications 
of the value of construction contracts awarded by Federal and State 
governments. Federal and State building construction in the 2,263 
reporting cities totaled $38,362,000 in October 1942, as contrasted 
with $36,494,000 in the previous month and $51,344,000 in Octo- 
ber 1941. 

The permit-valuation figures represent estimates of construction 
costs made by prospective private builders when applying for permits 
to build, and the value of contracts awarded by Federal or State 
governments. No land costs are included. Unless otherwise indi- 
cated, only building construction within the corporate limits of the 
reporting cities is included in the tabulations. 
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ESTIMATED CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1941 AND 1942? 


WITH the building industry almost completely converted to a war 
footing, new construction activity in continental United States 
amounted to 4,497 million dollars during the third quarter of 1942 and 
is expected to total more than 14 billion dollars for the year. The 
third-quarter total of 4,497 million dollars represents an increase of 
33 percent over the preceding quarter and a 34-percent gain over the 
third quarter of 1941. 

The extent of conversion to war work is indicated by the relatively 
large portion of publicly financed construction as compared with both 
the preceding quarter and the same period in 1941. In the com- 
parable period of 1941 public construction accounted for only 50 
percent of the total volume as against 82 percent in the third quarter 
of 1942. Fourth-quarter activity is expected to decline to approxi- 
mately 3,533 million dollars, with public and private construction 
decreasing at about the same rate. 


Estimated New Construction Activity in Continental United States, 1941 and 1942, by 


Quarters ! 


{In millions of dollars] 





1941 1942 


Ist | 2d | 3d | 4th | ist | 2d 3d | 4th 

| Total quar-| quar-| quar-| quar-| Total | quar-| quar-| quar-| quar- 

| ter ter | ter | ter | ter | ter | ter | ter? 
| } | 


| | | | } 


— --————— --—-—— ) 





Function and ownership 





i | | 
Total new construction............--- 11,025) 2, 084) 2, 726) 3, 337) 2,878) 14,042) 2, 643) 3, 369) 4, 497| 3, 533 





_ 
Private construction.._..............| 5,667| 974) 1, 455| 1,808) 1,430| 3,425, 962 | 1,029 
Residential (nonfarm)_......--.--| 2,881; 508) 740) 902) 731 468) 473 
Net nonresi“ential building 1, 244| 251; 342; 345) 306 529} 201) 154 
Commercial ' 436) 86} 104) 131 115 Z 58 
Industrial ; d 585} 108) 180) 156) 141 8: é 70 
All other 273) 65) 70 73) 3: ; 39 
Deduct nonresidential build- | 
ing by privately-owned 
EET eps ee } 8| 12) 15! f 13) 
Farm construction: 3 
Operators’ dwellings 75| 135 
Service buildings-_---------.--} 104) : 66 115 


Pablic-utility construction Jil f | 1094 2 181 207 
tad ; 49 56 : 34 57 
Sieet raliway.................. F 5 6 3 6 
a aT Se ‘ 8 18 , 5 14 8 
Electric light and power-_---- f 71 86 9: 25 65 76 
Gas ee ‘ 16 24 20 16 
Telephone and telegraph. _-_------| 8 d 45 49 ‘ 45 44) 


. 681, 2,340) 3, 686) 2,910 
lie aT Ret Ta ga | 347] 129| 195) 175 160 
oS ™ ener | 109) 121! 52 78, 101) 173 176 
Nonresidential__._........-.-.-- 342) 486) 475 691 763) 1,199, 1,002 
OS REE Eee 3) 3 4 4 2 2 | eee 
se ee , 236; 140, 280, 407) 409 644, 720) 1,168) 989 
ee. oats ; 54) 5Y 75) 62) 129 45 41 30 13 
Military and naval *.___....__.. oar 545} 304) 9399) 438) 5,223; 665 1,139) 1,977 1,442 
Conservation and development ’ 80 91 99) 106) 339 7) 90 102 76 
Public service enterprises | 49) 60} 65) 56 150; 39 46; 37) #2 
All other Federal__........_____-_| 10 11 12 12 63 ~ 6 23 26 


| 
Pubiie construction ...............--..| 1, 271) 1, 529 
40 


~~ 


eg 
ee 
BE 


= 
~ 
w 





! The estimates include expenditures for new construction in the continental United States. They do 
not include work-relief construction expenditures or maintenance expenditures. The estimates do include 
expenditures for major additions and alterations. 

? Bureau of Labor Statistics forecast. 

’ Estimated by Bureau of Agricultural Economics through 1941; by Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1942. 

‘ Includes war housing. 

‘Includes war and nonwar industrial facilities. 

* Does not include industrial facilities or war housing. 

’ Includes construction expenditures of Bureau of Reclarration, TVA; Army Engineers (river, harbor, 
and flood control); Indian Service; Forest Service; National Park Service; and Soil Conservation Service 





‘ Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Construction and Public Employment. 
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Public Construction 


The third-quarter increase in public construction was largely {\y, 
result of an increase of 838 million dollars in military and naval cop. 
struction and one of 448 millions in industrial facilities. P\b)j, 
residential construction, increasing from 101 million dollars in the 
second quarter to 173 millions in the third quarter, showed the larges; 
percentage increase of all types of public construction. Activity op 
public residential construction, which at the present time consists 
entirely of war housing, is expected to increase slightly in the fourth 
quarter. Both industrial facilities and military and naval construc- 
tion will decline in the fourth quarter, but military and naval con- 
struction at a more rapid rate than industrial facilities. 

Highway construction declined sharply from pre-war levels and in 
the third quarter of 1942 amounted to only 175 million dollars, as 
against 347 million in the same period in 1941. Further curtailment 
is expected in the fourth quarter, with war industrial plant and mili- 
tary-reservation access roads and strategic highways accounting for 
an increasing percentage of total highway construction. 

Conservation and development work showed a gain of 13 percent 
over the second quarter of 1942. Most of this work is necessary to 
the war effort, but seasonal factors and the stopping of work on non- 
essential projects will bring the fourth-quarter figure down. to about 
75 percent of the third-quarter total. 

Construction work in connection with public-service enterprises, such 
as electric _ and power, public transportation, and water and sewer 
systems declined 20 percent from the level of the preceding 3-month 


period and 43 percent from the third quarter of 1941. Shortages of 


critical materials have cut this tye of work to the point where con- 
struction is going ahead only on those projects essential to the war. 


Private Construction 


Private construction declined 21 percent from the preceding quarte 
and 55 percent from the third quarter of 1941. All types of privately fi- 
nanced construction were sharply reduced from the levels of 1941, and 
all but public-utility construction showed decreases from the preceding 
quarter. Activity on nonfarm residential construction dropped from 473 
million dollars in the second quarter to 295 million in the third quarter 
and is expected to decline to about 255 million in the fourth quarter. 

Nonresidential building construction activity decreased more than 
one-third from the second quarter, with construction of commercial! 
buildings dropping from 58 to 19 million dollars. It is anticipated 
that construction of commercial buildings will fall to approximately 
8 million dollars in the last quarter. Construction of industrial 
buildings, including privately financed war plants, declined only 
slightly from the preceding quarter. 

Shortages of labor and materials have had the effect of reducing 
farm construction by about 38 percent from the 1941 level. Third- 
quarter activity was approximately the same as in the second quarter. 
with a 6-percent drop in farm residential building and a gain of 9 
percent in the construction of farm-service buildings. 

Public-utility construction showed a slight gain over the preceding 
quarter but was 10 percent less than the volume in the third quarter 
of 1941. Since many of the utility systems have already been built up 
to meet essential war needs, the volume of utility construction wil! 
probably not exceed 144 million dollars in the last quarter of the year. 
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FOOD PRICES IN OCTOBER 1942 


RETAIL costs of food continued to advance between September 15 
and October 13, and the Bureau’s index for 51 cities combined rose 
from 126.6 to 129.6 percent of the 1935-39 average. This represents 
an average increase of 2.4 percent over the 4-week period, an increase 
of 6.6 percent above mid-May, and 16.1 percent over October 1941. 
The October 1942 level was the highest reached since May 1930, when 
the index was 129.9. 

Most of the rise occurred during the latter part of September and 
early October 1942, prior to the OPA action bringing an additional 30 
percent of the average family’s food bill under control as of October 
5. Foods placed under control at that time rose 5.6 percent between 
mid-September and mid-October. The average cost for foods con- 
trolled prior to September 15 advanced 0.2 percent during the month. 
Foods not under direct control by the Office of Price Administration, 
chiefly fresh fruits and vegetables, rose 5.9 percent after September 15, 
and on October 13 averaged 16.7 percent above May 12, the date of 


the last survey before price control was placed in operation at the 
retail level. : 


Taste 1.—Changes in Retail Costs of — in 51 Large Cities Combined, by Commodity 
roups 





Percent of change, October 13, Percent of change, October 13, 
1942, compared with— 1942, compared with— 








Commodity group 1939 Commodity group : 1941 1939 








Aug. .| May | Oct. | Aug. 
15 12 14 15 


+9.4 | +40.9 
+20.0 | +81.9 


+31.9 | +48.5 
+34.6 | +50.1 
+20.5 | +36.5 
+33.5 | +66.7 
i+11.8 | +30.8 
i+14.7 | +43.3 
}+12.8 | +32.7 





+44 t+ 


All foods... --- oe , . 
Controlled ; ; ( (1) 
Uncontrolled_--- . . (1) 


Cereals and bakery 


non 
Rm 


++ 
Aon Hypo 








+444 


+37.1 
+27. 0 





Fats and oils_______- 





Bg 
KWwWnNnoo°oeo® 


























! Not available. 


Some of the large advances over the month were in the group of 
foods brought under control by OPA on October 5, particularly butter 
and other dairy products, eggs, with their usual seasonal advance, 

1299 
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oranges, potatoes, and onions. Substantial increases were also showy 
in prices of other fresh vegetables which are still not under OPA ¢ )- 
trol. Prices of meats and certain other foods under direct con}ro| 
continued to edge up slightly. 


Details by Commodity Groups 


Indexes of retail costs of food by commodity groups are presented 
in table 2 for May, August, September, and October 1942, Octobe; 
1941, and August 1939. The accompanying charts show the trend 
of the costs of all foods, January 1913 to October 1942, inclusive, and 
for each major commodity group for the period January 1929 to (Oc- 
tober 1942, inclusive. 


TABLE 2.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 51 Large Cities Combined,! by Commodity 
Groups, in Specified Months 


[1935-39 = 100] 





| 1981 | 1939 


Commodity group —— $$ | + “a 
| 


| Oct. 132 | Sept. 15 May 12 | Oct.14 | Aug. 15 


PX {Aes meet eeey tas 126. 6 121.6 | 111.6 | 

















Cereals and bakery products... tad ’ 105. 4 105. 3 105.2; 102.2 | 
Meats 9446p oinan! oa 3 130.6 129.5 124.3 | 112.9 
Beef and veal tl fret . 3 126.0 125.3 124.1 115.1 | 
. met Ss ae ee | 124.0 123.3 123. 2 109. 3 
~ wa phe CS ae 133. 7 133. 0 118. 2 110.8 
Chickens... ........- , ‘ 133. 7 131.8 113.4 | 101.6 | 
Fish, fresh and canned _---- 168. 2 164.7 150.9 131.5 
Dairy products ct ~ od 127.7 125.8 123.3 119.9 
Eggs... -. ry ele) ae Pes sae bhi 155. 2 145.7 115.4 137.3 
Fruits and wegetables___- A x : 129.7 133. 1 8.7 | 104. 0 
SRE ENE ideigdel 130.3 135. 2 103. 5 
Canned __. ; . 123.8 122.8 sf 103. 7 
Dried_... - ae \ 143. 4 138. 8 2] 112.7 
Beverages. _ _. : - ‘ 123.8 123.5 111.0 
Fats and oils___. = 121.1 120.7 120.4 ; 105. 6 | 
RE Pa veme eee er 126.9 | 127.0 126.7 . 112. 5 | 














1 Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earner 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Revised. 


Cereals and bakery products.— Average prices of wheat flour and 
corn meal advanced by about 2 percent, as 24 cities reported increases 
for flour and 16 for meal. The prices for white bread were unchanged 
in all cities but 2, where some stores reported a small increase. Whole- 
wheat bread rose 1.1 percent, as a result of price changes in 2 cities 
and a weight change in 1 city. A slight decrease was shown for 
vanilla cookies, while other cereals and bakery products remained 
stable. The average cost for cereals and bakery products rose 0.3 
percent. 

Meats.—The cost of meats continued the steady advance begun in 
December 1941, rising one-half of 1 percent from mid-September to 
mid-October. Prices for beef rose by 0.4 percent. Sliced bacon was 
1 percent higher than in September, and ham prices also rose slightly. 
Lamb rib-chop prices dropped substantially, as is usual at this time o! 
year. There was also a reduction in the price of roasting chickens. 
(Poultry was placed under control by OPA on October 5.) 

Dairy products.—The index for the dairy-products group advance 
2.7 percent from mid-September to mid-October, with butter up by 
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5.7 percent, cheese by 4.7 percent, and evaporated milk by 3.4 percent. 
ll foods in the group except fresh milk were brought under OPA 
control on October 5, and retail prices were frozen at the highest 
levels a Np between September 28 and October 2. The prices of 
fresh milk, under OPA control for some time, remained unchanged 
during the ‘month. 

Eggs.—Egg prices rose seasonally with all cities reporting increases. 
The net rise over the month amounted to 6.2 percent. On October 
13 egg prices were 20 percent higher than a year earlier. 

Fruits and vegetables—Costs for all fruits and vegetables rose 
5.8 percent, owing chiefly to sharp increases for many fresh and dried 
fruits and vegetables. Oranges rose 13.8 percent (somewhat more 
than the usual seasonal advance), and bananas, which had been selling 
below ceiling levels, increased 3.9 percent. The price of apples, which 
is not under control, remained unchanged. Prices for fresh green 
beans, carrots, and lettuce advanced 44, 17, and 11 percent, respec- 
tively. The U.S. Department of Agriculture reported an 18-pere ent 
increase in truck prices for farmers between September 15 and October 
15. However, large seasonal declines at retail were reported for 
sweetpotatoes, spinach, and cabbage. Dried prunes rose 8.1 percent 
and navy beans 1.1 percent. Prices of canned fruits and vegetables 
rose 1.0 percent as the effect of the OPA order, permitting higher 
prices on the new pack, reached retail markets. 

Beverages.—The cost of beverages rose slightly during the month, to 
a point approximately 12 percent above October 1941. Reports of 
shortages in supplies of coffee and tea were received from all cities 
covered by the Bureau, and price increases were reported for coffee in 
16 cities and for tea in 18 cities. 

Fats and oils.—Prices for fats and oils rose slightly. Prices for 
peanut butter increased as the 1942 pack (uncontrolled) replaced the 
1941 pack (controlled) in the retail market. Slight increases were 
reported for oleomargarine, while hydrogenated shortening continued 
to decline. 

Sugar.—Sugar prices at retail were practically unchanged, with 
16 cities reporting decreases and 19 showing slight increases. 

Average prices of 65 foods in 51 cities combined are presented in 
table 3 for May, September, and October 1942, and October 1941. 


TaBLe 3.—Average Retail Prices of 65 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, May, Septem- 
ber, and October 1942 and October 1941 





1942 1941 
Article _ saintly aes 


Oct. 13! | Sept.15 | May 12 Oct. 14 


Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: ‘ Cents | Cents 
Flour, wheat __-_--_- ‘ 5. 5 
Macaroni. Ser 
Wheat cereal ?- 
Corn flakes _- 
Corn meal__- 


Rolled oats 2___ 

Bakery products: 
Bread, white___- wis 
Bread, whole wheat _ 


Naococo-w 


CO MWhons, 


& wo 
eos) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 3.—Average Retail Prices of 65 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, May, Septem,. 
ber, and October 1942 and October 1941—Continued 





1942 
Article 





Sept. 15 


Meats: 
Beef: 2 Cents 
Round steak A a ® , 344. 
SRR 1259 2 8 ai . 3 34. 


30. 
54. 


43. 


. 40. 
Ham, sliced ?___-. — - “pe I 9. 
SENDS 2.45 0025 045-456... ~e 38. 38. 
Salt pork. --...-..--- Ts : 23. 23. 

Lamb: 


Rib chops. -- A 3% ‘ 
Poultry: 
Roasting chickens “ar Saal ; 42. 
Fish: 
Fresh, frozen _ --_----- 
Salmon, pink - 
Salmon, red #_____-_- 
Dairy products: 


— 


Cheese _ _ . 

Milk, fresh (delivered) 

Milk, fresh (store) - 

Milk, fresh (delivered and store) ?_. 

Milk, evaporated 14}4-01, can 
NE a nite St ened teen ..dozen 
Fruits and vegetables: 

Fresh: 

ee A 
Bananas_. wie 59. bo hy oa «tees Oe 
Oranges - oe ...dozen 
Grapefruit ?_ anaes — ----each__| 
Beans, green .._-- pound. | 
Cabbage... __- , : 2 _do 
__bunch_ 
Lettuce __-- ova on ...-head__| 
Onions - - - - ‘ : ... pound __ 
Potatoes. _..._._-- _......-15 pounds__| 
Spinach _ _- ce : pound 
Sweetpotatoes _- 2% ; ts. 8 

Canned: - 

i ie 
Pineapple. _. ¥ i; 
Grapefruit juice 2 

Beans, green ?- 


Borsans SR 


anaaosco No 
woOUaoOwD nie) 


an a 
PRDWRO-S 


uo — 
El 





obo w . Ss 
Owns wo ePNIWAINOOD Wr 


Sie ORS 


ono wNonNnwa w bobo no NAS DOS Date sO OI Crs 


et et eet et DD 


o 
Doom w pr ODNOUFR WHOM 


Navy beans 
Beverages: 


= OO 





SRB of 


bh = 
SRB od 
oe 
™s 
co -» & OOO © Neco ow 


Fats and oils 
Lard 


i 
_ 


Shortening, other than lard: — 


In other containers--_-_-.-...._---- ; 

Salad dressi ng-_ ----.------- oe seep +” | 
SS SEES Oe ree -pound. a 
Peanut butter : do_..- 

Sugar and sweets: | 

-| 





BRAS 


SBaES S SN! 
crm Whwr cr w Neen 


SRRRS 





Sugar a = 
yee See eS ........ 8 att 
Molasses ? 18 ounces __ 


= 
ND 
se 

Porm 
> > > 
0 © 


— 








1 Preliminary. 5 Not included in index. 3 Revised. * Composite prices not comput: 
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Details by Cities 


Increases in food costs from September 15 to mid-October were 
general throughout the country, with all of the 51 cities reporting ad- 
vances for the “‘all foods” index. The largest advances were for St. 
Paul (4.1 percent), and New Orleans (4.0 percent). Greater-than- 
average increases for dairy products, fresh fruits and vegetables, and 
eggs occurred in St. Paul, while in New Orleans there were sharp ad- 
vances for dried fruits and vegetables, and beverages. Decreases 
for fruits and vegetables were primarily responsible for holding the 
indexes for Portland, Oreg., and San Francisco to 0.7 percent and 0.8 
percent, respectively. The index for Charleston, S. C., was only 
0.9 percent above the previous month with decreases in meats and only 
small increases for fruits and vegetables. All cities reported costs 
well above October 1941, the increases during the year varying from 
12.4 percent in Columbus, Ohio, to 24.6 percent in Los Angeles. 
Indexes of food costs by cities are shown in table 4 for May, Septem- 
ber, and October 1942, and October 1941. 


TaBLe 4.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities,! May, September, 
and October 1942 and October 1941 


[1935-39 = 100] 





1942 


| Oct. | Sept. | May | Oct. Oct. | Sept. 
5 | 1 132 15 
| | 


United States._.._._| 129.6 | 126.6 | 121.6 | 111.6 || South Atlantic: 

SS SS SS Atlanta _- 129.0 | 125. 

New England: Baltimore 133.8 | 131.: 
Bos . 





D>Orw 


128.5 | 124. 

128.6 | 127. 

128.3 | 125. 

128.8 | 126. 

New Haven. _.| 128.6 | 126. 

Portland, Maine! 128.5 | 125. 

Providence _- 128.9 | 126. 

Middle Atlantic: 

Buffalo........_._| 131.8 | 127. 

| 130.3 | 128. 

_._| 128.0 | 125. 

Philadelphia _- 125.8 | 123. 

—- _.-| 120.4 | 125. 

Rochester_......| 128.2 | 125. 

Scranton _- | 129.0 | 125. 
East North Central: 


108.5 || Charleston,S.C_| 127. 126. 
109.9 | Jacksonville 137. 134. : 
110.1 Norfolk 3___. 134.2 | 131. 
110.9 Richmond --- 128.2 | 126. : 
108.3 || Savannah ___. 137. 133. ¢ 
109.3 Washington, 

110.9 D.C 129. 128. 


own ou 


~1 
al 


|| East South Central: 
114.4 || Birmingham ____| 128. 125. ; 
111.2 || Louisville - --- 126.9 | 124. : 
111.4 |} Memphis. -. 132.6 | 129. 
109.0 Mobile 136. 133. 
111.8 || West South Central: 
111.1 || Dallas_...__- 126.1 | 123. 
109.8 || Houston - -. - 132.9 | 130. 
| Little Rock .| 130.9 | 129. 
113.5 || New Orleans 141. 135. 
112.6 || Mountain: 
114.0 I] 129. ! 124. 
109.2 || Denver. -. 128. 126. 
111.1 Salt Lake City__| 134. 130. 
. 2 | 112.6 || Pacific: 
Milwau 1 121.0 | 119. 109. 2 Los Angeles. 140. 137. 
. -7 | 129. 114.7 || Portland, Oreg__| 142.2 | 141. 
orineticid, Til__| 133. .2 | 128.0 | 112.8 San Francisco 134.6 | 133. 
WwW eat! eNorihecl Seattle __. 139.6 | 137. 
| 118.8 | 107.1 |) 
| 120.9; 112.5 |) 
| 119.9 108.0 || 
123.8 114.6 | 
(118.7 | 109.3 | 


ao 


_ 

to 

— 
Dorm 


i 


2 GO RS OO ST 
— 
— 
NES 2S; 
CHWOhROON 


121. 


| 128.9 6198.9 | | 121. 
130.1 | 126.9 | 122. 

_...---} 131.8 | 127.3 | 124. 

ne ang le 122.7 | 119.6 | 118. 
—- .2 | 124.7 | 122. 


now oncom 


| 127.1 | 125. 


Conor ores 


SS 
ooo 





! Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weights. 
Primary use is for time-to-time comparisons rather than place-to-place comparisons. 

? Preliminary. 

? Includes Portsmouth and Newport News. 

* Revised. 
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Annual Average Indexes of Retail Food Costs, 1913-4) 


Annual average indexes of food costs for the years 1913-41, anq 
monthly indexes for January 1941 to October 1942, inclusive, arp 
shown in table 5. 


TaBie 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined, by Years, From 
1913 to 1941, and by Months, January 1941 to October 1942 


[1935-39= 100] 





| | 
All-foods || All-foods Year All-foods || Year 
index | index and month | index || and month 
| | 


J 
| 
| 
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COAL PRICES IN SEPTEMBER 1942 


THERE were no significant changes in retail prices of coal during the 
3-month period from June 15 to September 15, 1942. Bituminous- 
coal prices advanced slightly, and Pennsylvania anthracite remained 
unchanged except for a minor rise for the stove size. Prices of Arkan- 
sas anthracite showed a small increase, and Colorado and New Mexico 
anthracites were unchanged. 

For the year ending September 15, 1942, price increases were greate! 
for bituminous coal, with an average advance of 2.2 percent, than for 
anthracite. The greatest increase for domestic sizes of Pennsylvania 
anthracite was 0.6 percent for chestnut. 

Maximum prices of coal have been controlled either by mutual 
agreement or under formal regulation for about a year. Basic price 
levels for mines or producers are those prevailing October 1—15, 1941; 
and for retail dealers, those of December 15-31, 1941. Adjustments 
in maximum prices for both retailers and mines or producers have 
been made from time to time to correct local conditions and to com- 
pensate for higher freight rates. 

Average prices of coal, together with indexes for bituminous coal 
and for stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite, are 
presented in table 6 for September and June 1942 and September 1941. 
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TasLe 6.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined, September and 
June 1942 and September 1941 





Percent of 
Average retail price | Index of retail price change, 
per ton of (October 1922- Sept. 15, 1942, 
2,000 pounds | September 1935= 100) compared 
with— 
Kind of coal ne: BCE 





’ 
1942 1941 | 1942 | 1941 


Sept. | June | § . | Sept. | June | Sept. | June | Sept. 


| 


151 f 15! 15 15 15 | 15 





Bituminous coal (35 cities), old series ? . 5A & 97.0 ‘ 94.9 
Pennsylvania anthracite (25 cities), new | 
series: 3 
88. : 88. 87.8} + 
88. ! s 88.3 | 0 
Loo | , oe | - a 0 
Buckwheat No. a 8. 57 . 57 | : | 
| 


+0 











0 
Western anthracite: 
Arkansas (6 cities) 
Colorado (1 city) -- 
New Mexico (1 city) 


4 ¢ 
0 
0 








| Preliminary. 

2 Unweighted average; weighted composite prices are in preparation. 

3 Weighted on the basis of the distribution by rail or rail and tidewater to each city during the 
period from Aug. 1, 1935, to July 31, 1936. 

4 Revised. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN OCTOBER 1942! 


THE Bureau of Labor Statistics comprehensive index of prices of 
nearly 900 series in primary markets? rose 0.4 percent in October to 
equal the level for the base year 1926. Further gains in prices for 
farm products and foods, largely livestock and dairy products. 
accounted for the advance. luctuations in prices for industria! 
commodities were narrow and were for the most part downward. 
At 100 percent of the 1926 average the index is more than 8 percent 
higher than in October 1941 and 33 percent above the low level of 
August 1939. 

Average prices for farm products rose 1.1 percent during the 
month and foods advanced 1.0 percent. Hides and leather products 
and miscellaneous commodities declined fractionally. The index for 
raw materials increased 0.8 percent and that for manufactured com- 
modities rose 0.2 percent, while prices for semimanufactured com- 
modities declined slightly. 

Agricultural commodity prices have risen substantially in the past 
year. Livestock and poultry and fruits and vegetables were approxi- 
mately 30 percent higher than in October 1941. Meats were up 23 
percent; “other farm products,” 17 percent; dairy products, nearly 
15 percent; and grains, 12 percent. The index for the farm products 
group was 21 percent higher than a year ago, while foods advanced 
16 percent over the year period. 

With the outbreak of hostilities in the autumn of 1939, prices rose 
rapidly from their relatively low levels reached in August of that year. 
Among the outstanding increases were gains of 150 percent for indus- 
trial fats and oils; 87 percent for livestock and poultry; 81 percent for 
cattle feed; more than 70 percent for grains, “other farm products,” 
and cotton goods; over 60 percent for dairy products, fruits and vege- 
tables, and drugs and pharmaceuticals; above 50 percent for meats, 
“other foods,” hides and skins, and ‘‘other textile products’’; at least 
40 percent for woolen and worsted goods and lumber; and from 20 to 
40 percent tor cereal products, shoes, leather, clothing, motor vehicles, 
paint and paint materials, furniture, automobile tires and tubes, paper 
and pulp, and crude rubber. 

Notwithstanding the passage of the anti-inflation bill in early 
October and the President’s instructions to extend price ceilings to 
cover additional agricultural commodities, prices for certain farm 

1 During the period of rapid changes caused by price controls, materials allocation, and rationing, t!: 


Bureau of Labor Statistics will attempt promptly to report changing Spe Indexes marked (*), however 
must be considered as preliminary and subject to such adjustment and revision as required by later and mor 
complete reports. d 

2 The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data for the most part yepemens prices prevailing in t! 


“first commercial transaction.’’” They are prices quoted in primary markets, at principal distributic: 
points. 
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products not under control rose sharply during the month. “Other 
farm products,” including such important commodities as cotton, 
eggs, milk in the Chicago market, seeds, potatoes, domestic wool, 
oranges, hops, and tobacco, rose 2.2 percent. Livestock and poultry 
advanced 1.1 percent as a result of marked increases in prices for cows, 
steers, hogs, and lambs. Quotations were lower for calves, live poultry, 
and onions. Grain prices dropped 2.2 percent, with corn down 7 per- 
cent; oats and rye, over 5 percent; and wheat fractionally lower. Bar- 
ley, on the other hand, rose more than 5 percent. 

Average prices for foods in primary markets increased 1.0 percent, 
largely as a result of an advance of 3.5 percent for dairy products. 
Quotations were higher for butter, cheese, and fresh milk in some 
markets. Opening prices on evaporated and condensed milk were 
also higher but these were later dropped back to the former level. 
In addition, prices were higher for wheat flour, mutton, cured pork, 
canned cherries and pears, lard, peanut butter, and vegetable oils. 
Lower prices were reported for corn meal, rice, fresh beef, dressed 
poultry, and jelly. 

Further declines in prices for Brazilian goatskins forced the index 
for hides and leather products down 0.3 percent. Quotations for 
shoes and leather were steady. 

Lower prices for certain cotton yarns, twine, sateen, and underwear 
were offset by higher prices for jute, and the index for textile products 
remained unchanged at 97.1 percent of the 1926 average. 

Fractional advances in prices for bituminous coal in some areas 
and for Oklahoma fuel oil did not affect the index for the fuel and 
lighting materials group. 

In the building materials group of commodities, substantially 
higher prices were reported for rosin and turpentine, and sales realiza- 
tions for some types of lumber increased. Prices were lower for 
linseed oil, shellac, tar, for birch and for several species of pine lumber. 

An increase of over 20 percent was reported in prices for silver 
nitrate, while acetone dropped 14 percent and ergot declined 19 
percent. The movement in prices for fertilizer materials was mixed. 
Ground bones and cottonseed meal advanced while phosphate rock 
declined. 

In the miscellaneous commodity group lower prices were reported 
for cattle feed, cylinder oil, textile soap, and boxboard. Prices were 
higher for powdered soap, chips, and flakes. 

Percentage comparisons of the October 1942 level of wholesale 
prices With September 1942, October 1941, and August 1939, with 
corresponding index numbers, are given in table 1. 
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TasB_e 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commo. dities, 















































October 1942 with Comparisons for September 1942, October 1941 and August 139 In 
[1926 = 100) Inc 
| —— years 
Octo- | Sep- Per- | Octo- | Per- Au- Per. tn OC 
Group and subgroup ber |tember|centof| ber |centof| gust | on; to 
1942 | 1942 |change| 1941 |change| 1939 | char. 
rE ee 2 es, a eee *100.0 *90.6 | +0.4 92.4 +8.2 75.0 
= 
Farm products_---....-.-- ee eee | 109.0} 107.8|) +1.1 90.0 | +21.1 61.0 7 — 

SE nebhpateonttnnnn:-<nntpeghons 91.5 93.6 | —2.2 81.4 | +12.4 51.5) +7 

Livestock and poultry .. otic ~-------| 123.4] 122.1] +1.1 94.5 | +30.6 66.0 | +97 

Other farm products - datattaietadt 104.4 | 102.2} +2.2 88.9 | +17.4 60.1 | +73 Yea 
Po Pe Pre areas toes eee 103.4 | 102.4} +1.0 88.9 | +16.3 67.2 | 

Dairy products__ bacishine <2 ‘ 109.2} 105.5} +3.5 95.2 | +14.7 67.9 | ’ 

Cereal products __ bnebbien $a 89.3 89. 1 +.2 86. 4 +3.4 71.9 | 24 

Fruits and vegetables _- eer 97.5 +.7 75.8 | +29.6 58.55 | +67 9 =. 

ANE bt REL SS on 115.5 | 116.0 —.4 93.6 | +23.4 73.7 | +567 on. 

Other foods... -......-..--- 95.4) 94.0] +1.5| 85.8] +4112] 60.3 R.2 1929... 
Hides = leather products_. Z 117.8 | 118.1 —.3 112.6 | +4.6 92.7 | 97 1 o3 

ee ae eee a 126.4 | 126.4 0 118.8 | +6.4] 100.8) +254 1937. 

Hides and skins.__.___- SA 116.0} 118.0] —1.7] 113.1] 42.6 77.2) +5 oe 

Leather. ADE SAE --| 101.3 | 101.3 0 100.9} +.4] 84.0) +, 1938 

Other leather products. 115.2] 115.2] 0 106. 8 7.9} 97.1) +185 1939. 
Textile products........----..2..--- | 97.1) 971] © | 909] +68] 67.8) +4 yl 

Clothing --........-.-- pom aens 107.0 | 107.0 0 97.8] +94] 81.5 | 941: 

Cotton goods... -- 112.4) 112.7) —.3 | 105.2] 46.8] 65.5) +7 Or 

Hosiery and underwear.....____- .--| 70.5 69.7} +1.1 66.6 | +5.9 61.5 | N 

at CS OS Ga 8 RR A 30.3 | 30.3 0 30.3 0 28.5 | D 

ASST ee err eee ic (1) EAS (1) 44.3 1942 

Woolen and worsted goods_____- ; 111.7} 111.7 0 102.3 | +9.2 75.5 { a 

Other textile products.........._.____-- 7.4 97.8 —.4 95.6 | +1.9 63. 7 52 F 

, 
Fuel and lighting materials__.________-_- am 79.0 79.0 0 79.6 —.8 72.6 8.8 A 

ATERIRTEID 20 - cnntecenesaecceon-2-----2.] SB.7 85.7 0 85.3 +.5 72.1 | +18 d 

a cek bnicow a 111.0] 110.4 +.5] 108.1 +2.7 96. 0 : 

SR Ma iccoscbcvewectihtvndscbcacscne = 122.1} 122.1 0 122. 2 —.1 104.2 | +17. J 

agate ai lh asian le aan (1) ae Ee _ 3 a Pa 75.8 J 

Gas__....- ci vaai al (1) Si ¥.. : 78.9 86.7 y 

Petroleum and ‘products__. ssp De ais Dh 60. 6 60. 6 0 61.7} —1.8 51.7 $17 S 
Metals and metal products.___......._._...__| *103.8 | *103.8 0 103. 1 +.7| 93.2 

Agricultural implements. - . 96.9 96.9 0 93.8 +3.3 93.5 

Farm machinery--------- : _ 98.0 98.0 0 94.8 +3.4 94.7 4 me 

Iron and steel._...-.........._- 4 97.2 | 97.2 0 97.0| +.2]| 95.1 P 

Motor vehicles_-_--..-......._- ly *112.8 | *112.8 0 112.3 +.4 92.5 | 

Nonferrous metals____---- 86.0 86.0 0 84.6 | +1.7 74.6 | r 

Plumbing and heating -- ---- eRe fo 94.1 0 7.8] +7.2 79.3 | ; 
Building materials. __--.-- east LL aa ee 0 107.3} 42.9] 89.6] +2 in 

SUSE CR ie eee 98.7 98.7 0 96. 6 +2.2 90.5); + ser 

can Klatt Mii 2 Sinai il lee 94.2 94.2 0 92.7 | +1.6 91.3 | 

Stats saceiebnnsnncccunes ...| 133.3] 133.2] +.1] 129.5] 429] 90.1] +47 otk 

Paint and paint er ee 101.0} 100.4 +.6 96.0 | +5.2 82.1 | +2 

Plumbing and heating -- Ay. 455 Es 94.1) 94.1 0 87.8 7.2) 79.3) +187 uct 

Structural steel_____--- eis bbe 107.3 | 107.3 0 107.3 0 107.3 sifi 

Other building materials _- 2 103.3 | 103.8 —.5 | 101.5} +1.8 89.5 | +15.4 7 
Chemicals and allied geodacts.. al . 96. 2 96. 2 0 89.7 | +7.2 74.2 | +29 N 

coe ee EN See 9.2; 9.3) —.1] 884] +88) 83.8) +1458 Pr 

Drugs and a “eet eras ee —.1 124.1 +3.8 7.1 +A7 

Fertilizer materials___--~_--_--- pc toed 78.3 78.2 +.1 77.3 | +1.3 65.5 | +19 

SRS ERT SS Fer Te EE 82.8 82.8 0 77.5 +6.8 73. 1 +13 

_ RIS PL LEE aie 101.5 101.5 0 93.4 +8. 7 40.6 | +15 
Housefurnishing goods--_......---.-.--- ; 102.5} 102.5 0 99.5] +3.0 85.6 7 

TE adel od See 1 eee —.1| 14.4] 428 90.0 

Tes aie 7.4 97.4 0 94.4} +3.2 81.1 +2 
EE <I eee 88.6 88.8 —.2 86. 4 +2.5 73.3 | 

Automobile tires and tubes_.___-- ------- 73.0 73.0 0 65.5 | +11.5 60.5 +2 

SS er Peary s ee —.3 | 1129] +49.7 68. 4 +81 

No wedieaddncntooneansieses 98.8 98.8 0 101.9 | —3.0 80.0 | +2 

ES Re IS 46.3 46.3 0 46.6 —.6 34.9 - 

Other miscellaneous__----......-.-.------ 92.4 92.7 —.3 92. 1 +.3 81.3 |) + 
eee: eee 103.0 102. +.8 89.7 | +14.8 66.5 G. 
Semimanufactured articles -_-..--.........--- 92.7 92.9 —.2 89.9 | +3.1 74.5) +2 
Manufactured products-._...-..........--.-.-- "99.4 | %99.2 +.2 93.9 | +5.9 79. 1 + 
All commodities other than farm products__- 97.9 | °%97.7 +.2 92.8 | +5.5 77.9} +2 
All commodities other than farm products 

ena LE eS 2 *95. 5 *95. 5 0 93. 4 +2.2 80.1 + 
| 
* Preliminary 


1 Data not available. 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to October 1942 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1941, inclusive, and by months from Octcber 1941 
io October 1942, inclusive, are shown in table 2. - 


TABLE 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
(1926 = 100] 
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*Preliminary. 


The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm prod- 
ucts and foods. The list of commodities included under the clas- 
sifications “‘Raw materials,’’ “Semimanufactured articles,’ and 
“Manufactured products’”’ was shown on pages 10 to 12 of Wholesale 
Prices, December and Year 1941 (Serial No. R. 1434). 
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Taste 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commo:itic 
[1926 = 100] 
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Weekly Fluctuations : 
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TaBLE 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, September bee 
and October 1942 fin 
ity 


Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities 
during September and October 1942 are shown by the index numbers 
in table 4. These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for 
the month but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from 
week to week. 
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Trend of Employment and Unemployment 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR 
OCTOBER 1942 


THE number of employees in civil nonagricultural establishments 
reached a total of 38,555,000 in mid-October, the highest on record. 
The gain from mid-September was 207,000 and from October a year 
ago, 2% million. These figures do not include proprietors of unin- 
corporated businesses, self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, 
domestics employed in private homes, personnel of the NYA, WPA, 
and CCC, and the uniformed prromensae F , of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. They are based on preliminary October 
and revised September reports. 

Trade as a whole showed a seasonal employment increase of 118,000, 
largely as a result of expansion in department, variety, and clothing 
stores, although Government restrictions on the manufacture and sale 
of civilian goods continued to affect many lines of trade. Manu- 
facturing firms reported 64,000 more wage and salaried employees in 
October, although a slight decline is normally expected at this time. 
In Federal, State, and local government departments, civilian em- 
ployment increased by 205,000, most of the expansion being in Federal 
war agencies. Employment declines were shown in the construction, 
finance-service-miscellaneous, mining, and transportation-public util- 
ity industry groups. 

A comparison between October 1941 and October 1942 showed a 
gain of 1,700,000 wage and salaried workers in manufacturing. This 
accounted for about two-thirds of the 2% million increase in all non- 
agricultural establishments. Civilian Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment employment increased by 1,211,000 over the year, partly because 
of expansion in the War and Navy Departments. Smaller gains 
were reported by the transportation-public utility and the finance- 
service-miscellaneous groups. The largest decline over the year 
interval was in trade (391,000), where Government restrictions and 
curtailed stocks reduced sales in many lines. Construction employ- 
ment was 115,000 lower and mining employment 87,000 lower than a 
year ago. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Increases in employment between mid-September and mid-October 
were reported by 96 of the 152 manufacturing, and by 5 of the 16 
nonmanufacturing industries surveyed monthly by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Pay-roll gains were shown by 133 of the manu- 
facturing and by 9 of the nonmanufacturing industries. A small 
contraseasonal gain (0.4 percent) in factory wage-earner employment, 
coupled with a larger than seasonal increase (3.5 percent) in wage- 
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earner pay rolls, continued the almost unbroken succession of mont}|y 
gains that began with accelerated war production in June 1940. ho 
index of factory employment for October 1942 stood at 154.8 percent 
of the 1939 level compared with 102.5 for June 1940. The correspond- 
ing factory pay-roll index was 261.0 compared with 107.6 in June 1949. 
The greater advance in pay rolls than in employment over this period 
reflected increased working hours, overtime premiums, wage-rate 
increases, and expansion in war industries, where relatively hich 
wage scales prevail. The gains between October 1941 and October 
1942 were 11.4 percent in employment and 39.8 percent in wages. 

The gains in the durable-goods group of manufacturing industries, 
where war production is largely concentrated, were even more pro- 
nounced. Employment showed a gain of 20.7 percent over the year 
period, and pay rolls an increase of 52.9 percent. During the month 
employment increased by 1.8 percent and pay rolls by 4.9 percent. 
Among the war industries which showed substantial gains were air- 
craft, shipbuilding, automobiles, electrical equipment, ammunition, 
explosives, radios, and machine-shop products. In the nondurable- 
goods group, employment fell 1.3 percent between September and 
October due largely to a seasonal decline of 39.3 percent in the canning 
industry. Over the year interval, the nondurable-goods group showed 
a gain of 1.4 percent. Pay rolls in this group increased by 2.7 percent 
over the month and 19.6 percent over the year interval. Material 
shortages and Government restrictions on the production of goods 
for civilian consumption were primarily responsible for the employ- 
ment decline in the cast-iron pipe, tin can, cutlery, typewriter, and 
jewelry industries. 

All of the mining industries reported employment declines over the 
month and year intervals. The reductions between September and 
October were relatively small; but between October 1941 and October 
1942 they were fairly large, ranging from 2.9 percent in metal mining 
to 10.5 percent in crude-oil production, and reflected a cumulative 
downward trend, as a result of the difficulty of replacing men called 
into the armed sefvices or absorbed into industries with relatively 
high wage scales. Pay rolls showed marked gains over the year 
interval in bituminous-coal mining, quarrying and nonmetallic 
mining, and metal mining, resulting from more hours,worked per 
week as well as from wage-rate increases. 

Dyeing and cleaning plants reported a net contraseasonal employ- 
ment gain of 1.3 percent over September, and year-round hotels, a 
seasonal rise of 1.5 percent. Laundries showed a small. seasonal 
recession, and insurance companies, a decline. Employment reduc- 
tions were reported by telephone and telegraph, and electric light and 
power companies, but street railways and busses continued to report 
gains in number of workers as pressure upon public transportation 
facilities continued. 

In wholesale trade, employment increased slightly (less than 
seasonally), all of the major groups showing declines except farm 
products, which showed a seasonal gain of 13.7 percent, and groceries 
and food specialities, which showed a slight increase. Retail employ- 
ment expanded seasonally by 2.9 percent despite Government 
restrictions on the manufacture and sale of many civilian commodities. 
Outstanding gains were reported by variety stores (7.4 percent), 
family clothing stores (6.7 percent), department stores (6.6 percent), 
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women’s apparel stores (6.3 percent), and men’s and boys’ clothing 


(5.4 percent). 


A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
class I steam railroads show that employment remained at virtually 
the same level in Octoder as in September (1,321,453). 
pay rolls for October were not available when this report was prepared. 
For September they were $253,547,919, a decrease of $3,423,411 since 


August. 


Corresponding 


It should be noted that the decrease in pay rolls was due to 


the fact that September has only 30 days while August has 31. 
Hours and earnings.—Average hours worked per week by manu- 
facturing wage earners were 44.6, an increase of 5.1 percent since 


September. 


The corresponding average hourly earnings were 86.6 


cents, a decrease of 2.2 percent over the preceding month. The 
average weekly earnings of wage earners (both full- and part-time 
combined) were $38.86, an increase of 2.8 percent since September. 
Of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries regularly surveyed, 14 showed 
increases in average weekly earnings. 
industries for which man-hour information is available, 10 reported 
increases in average weekly hours and 11 showed gains in average 


hourly earnings. 


Of the 14 nonmanufacturing 


TaBLE 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Combined 
and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, September and October 1942 and October 1941 


[Preliminary] 
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34.08 | 35. 52 
37.11 | 35.64 
41.19 | 40.69 | 
33. 89 32. 85 | 
43.29 | 42.77 


' 
33.06 | 34.10 | .é 
40.70 | 40. 59 | . 50 
40.75 | 40.39 . 32 


36.83 | 36.04 33.48 
23.43 | 23.41 07 
18.35 | 17.95 . 50 
21.51 | 21.15 31 
25. 24 | 24.49 . 56 
43.06 | 41.86 | 39.72 
38.06 | 37.67 | 37.89 
46.38 | 45.40 | 36.50 
(®) (3) (3) 








' Employment and pay-roll indexes for manufacturing are now based on 1939 average as 100 and are 
adjusted to 1940 and 1941 data supplied by Bureau of Employment Security. Not comparable with pre- 


viously published indexes. 


Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 


- Not available. 


ash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 


' Indexes of employment and pay rolls not available. 


x} oe to September 1942, and October 1941 to October 1942 substituted. 
‘ on estimates prepared by the U. 8S. Maritime Commission covering steam and motor merchant 
vessels of 1,000 gross tous or over in deep-sea trades only. 


495333—42 14 


Percentage changes from September to October 
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Wage-rate increases between September 15 and October 15 averg- 
ing 7.0 percent and affecting 172,000 factory wage earners were spe« ifi- 
cally reported by 731 out of a reporting sample of about 35:0 
establishments employing approximately 9 million workers. Th. 
largest numbers of workers receiving increases were in the following 
industries: Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills; radios: 
woolen and worsted goods; and chemicals. Wage-rate increases jy 
nonmanufacturing industries affected only small numbers of workers, 

Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings for 
September and October 1942 and October 1941 are given in table | 
for all manufacturing industries combined, for selected nonmanu- 
facturing industries, water transportation, and class I steam railroads, 


Public Employment 


Employment in the regular Federal services (executive, legislative, 
and judicial) aggregated over 2% millions in October, increasing 165,- 
000 over September 1942 and 1,237,000 over October 1941. Of the 
September-October increase, 155,000 wasin the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and war emergency establishments, and 10,000 in nonwar 
establishments. From October 1941 to October 1942 employment 
in the war agencies rose 165 percent as compared with 10 percent for 
nonwar agencies. 

Federally financed construction and shipbuilding showed declines 
of 25,400 for employment and $1,606,000 for pay rolls. Gains were 
registered on shipbuilding projects; but these were offset by declines 
on nonresidential-building, airport, and public-housing construction 
because certain projects were completed, and on public roads, reclama- 
tion, and water and sewerage projects because of seasonal factors. 
Of the 2,170,000 building-trades workers engaged on all Federally 
financed projects, 2,068,000, or 95 percent, were engaged on war 
projects. Only 14 percent were on the direct pay roll of the Federal! 
Government, however, the others being employed by contractors and 
subcontractors. 

With the beginning of the new school year the student-work pro- 
gram of the National Youth Administration added 33,400 workers. 
At the same time a reduction on the war production training program 
brought the net increase to 18,400 and total NYA personnel to 
121,000. 

Reductions on the WPA and CCC programs of 20,000 and 700 per- 
sons, respectively, left personnel aggregating 381,000 and 3,200. 
Over the past year the WPA has dropped 659,000 workers and the 
CCC, 170,000. , 

For the regular Federal services, data for the legislative, judicial, 
and force-account employees are reported*to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by the respective offices; for the executive-service employ- 
ees, data are reported through the Civil Service Commission. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics receives monthly reports on employment 
and pay rolls for the various construction projects financed wholly or 
partially by Federal funds directly from the contractors and subcon- 
tractors, and for the NYA and work-relief programs from the respec- 
tive agencies. 

A summary of employment and pay-roll data for the regular Federa! 
services, for construction projects financed wholly or partially from 
Federal funds, and for other Federal programs is given in table 2. 
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TasLE brie terevens and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services and on Projects 


Fina ly 


[Subject to revision] 


or Partially From Federal Funds, in Specified Months 





Class 


Federal services: 
Executive !......._..- 
SS — 
ae oe 
Construction projects: 
Financed from regular Federal 


Public housing 3 

War public works 

Financed by PWA_-._.-___._-- 

Financed by RFC #__- o 
ale pale A I a Ae 


Other programs: wat : 
Work Projects Administration 


h 
National Youth Administra- 

tion $ 
Student work program ___-- 
War production training 


Employment 





October 
1942 


Septem- 
ber 1942 


October 


1941 | 


October 
1942 








| 

2, 717, 093| 
2 664 

6, 319 


1, 988, 062 
1, 888, 444 
99, 618 
78, 827 

9, 289 

0 

93, 341 
91, 224 

2, 117) 


381, 295 
123, 812 
257, 483 


121, 445 
35, 372 





86, 073) 
3, 182) 


2, 590, 890 
2, 664 
6, 314 


2, 010, 376 
1, 911, 841 
98, 535 
83, 529 

9, 185 

71 

91, 797 
89, 640 

2, 157 


401, 050) 1, 
145, 848 
255, 202 





103, 015) 
996 


102, 019) 
3,921) 


| 
1, 519, 063) $450, 
2, 569 


| 
6, 242| 
| 

888, 029) 
734, 342 
153, 687 
78, 384) 
53, 

3, 575) 
21, 989 
20, 191) 
1, 798) 


040, 483) 
328, 350 
712, 133 


567, 853} 
274, 7 


293, 000) 
172, 706) 


677, 736 


393, 886, 593 
376, 665, 519 
17, 221, 074| 
11, 391, 509 
1, 222, 254 

0 

18, 168, 474 
17, 805, 003 
363, 471 





25, 627, 385 
9, 250, 000) 
16, 377, 385) 


2, 686, 697) 
297, * 


2, 389, 176| 
473, 946) 


Pay rolls 


September 


1942 


| 


October 
1941 


385, 8521$416, 794, 644. $235, 836, 628 

|’ 677, 736) 

1, 379, 162} 1,378,153) 1, 341, 587 
| 


725 


653, 


393, 368, 511) 147, 968, 251 
375, 995, 100) 127, 302, 397 


17, 373, 411) 
12, 839, 243 
1, 173, 859 
14, 262 

18, 878, 660 
18, 495, 453) 
383, 2071 


27, 104, 865 
10, 900, 000) 
16, 204, 865) 


2, 671, 830 
7, 378) 
2, 664, 452! 


723, 055) 


20, 665, 854 
10, 973, 674 
6, 065 

493, 829 

3, 431, 600 
3, 149, 994 
281, 606 


62, 933, 276 
20, 079, 987 
42, 853. 289 


8, 933, 498 
i, 739, 650 


7, 193, 848 
8, 465, 633 


| ! 
| 





1 Includes force-account employees also included under construction projects, and supervisory and tech- 
nical employees also included under WPA, NYA, and CCC. Data for public employment offices which 
were federalized in January 1942 are included for September and October 1942. 

? Includes new Federal ship construction. 


3 Includes all Federal housing projects, including those formerly under the United States Housing 
Authority. 


4 Includes employees and pay roll of the RFC Mortgage ©o. 

$ Beginning July 1942, the National Youth Administration is considered a training program for war work 
rather than a work-relief program. Value of maintenance is included in the pay-roll data for October 1941, 
but excluded from September and October 1942. 


POOOOR 


DETAILED REPORTS FOR INDUSTRIAL AND BUSI- 
NESS EMPLOYMENT, SEPTEMBER 1942 


THE base year for the Bureau’s trend of employment data is being 
shifted to 1939. Because of the delay entailed by the recomputations 
incident to this change of base, it is necessary to omit from this issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review the monthly report covering September 
1942. The detailed mimeographed report on Trend of Employment 
and Pay Rolls is, however, being issued as usual] and is available on 


request. 
tte tel 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN OCTOBER 
1942 


DURING October 1942 unemployment in the United States dropped 
to a new low for the third consecutive month, according to returns from 
the Bureau of the Census sample Monthly Report on the Labor Force. 
The October decline of approximately 100,000 persons reduced the 
Nation’s unemployment total to 1,600,000. The civilian labor force 
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also declined by 100,000, while the total number of persons employ «| 
remained unchanged at 52,400,000 (table 1). 


TasLe 1.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, by Employment Status and by Sex, Apri] 
1940-October 1942 " 


{Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 





Estimated number (millions of persons) 






































Month Labor force Employed | Unemployed 
Total | Male | Female | Total | Male | Female | Total | Male | Fen 
| | = | ‘= | aa 
1940 | 
, a4 | 
April | 53.9 40.6 13.3 45.1 34.1 11.0 8.8 | 6.5 | 
May.. 1) 649 41.3 13.4 46.3 35.3 11.0 8.4 | 6.0 | 
June.___. a 42.3 13.9 47.6 36.4 11.2 8.6 5.9 
July. .__- | 56.9] 43.1 13.8 7.6 | 36.8 10.8 9.3] 6.3) 
August. 56. 6 42.9 13.7 7.7 36.9 10.8 8.9 | 6.0 
September of 54.9 41.5 13.4 47.9 36.7 11.2 7.0 4.8 | 
October | 54.4 41.3 13.1 47.0 36.2 10.8 7.4 5.1 
November och “Oe 41.1 12.6 46.3 35.8 10.5 7.4 5.3 
December 53.4 40.9 12.5 46.3 35.7 10.6 7.1 5.2 
1941 
January-__- 53.0 40.7 12.3 45.3 35.1 10. 2 7.7 5.6 | 
February. 52.9 40.6 12.3 5.7 35.4 10.3 7.2 5.2 | 
March._. 52.7 40. 4 12.3 45.8 35.4 10.4 6.9 5.0 | ; 
April. . 53. 5 40.9 12.6 46.8 36. 2 10.6 6.7 4.7 | 2.0 
May... 54.2 40.9 13.3 48.5 37.0 11.5 5.7 3.9 | 1.8 
June_-_ 56. 2 42.3 13.9 50. 2 38.3 11.9 6.0 4.0 2. 
) PS 56. 6 42.6 14.0 50.9 38.9 12.0 5.7 3.7 2 
August___- 56. 4 42.4 14.0 51.0 38.8 12.2 5.4 3.6 | 1.8 
September 54.8 41.0 13.8 50.3 38.0 12.3 4.5 3.0 | 
October ___- 54.1 40. 4 13.7 50. 2 37.9 12.3 3.9 2.5 | 
November. 54.1 40.3 13.8 50.2 37.7 12.5 3.9 2.6 
December. __- 54.0 40.2 13.8 50. 2 37.6 12.6 3.8 2.6 
1942 
January______- 53.2 40.0 13.2 48.9 37.0 11.9 4.3 3.0 1 
February ___. ‘ 53. 4 40.0 13.4 49.4 37.2 12.2 4.0 2.8 1.2 
* es 54.5 40.0 14.5 50.9 7.6 13.3 3.6 2.4 1.2 
April. ____- Md) ae: ’ 53.7 39.8 13.9 50. 7 7.8 12.9 3.0 2.0 1.0 
Bees tres th te 54.2 40.0 14.2 51.6 38.4 13.2 2.6 1.6 1.0 
_ I eae i 56. 1 41.1 15.0 53.3 39.4 13.9 2.8 1.7 1.1 
_ ae 7 56.8 41.6 15.2 54.0 39.9 14.1 2.8 1.7 1.1 
August___. 56. 2 41.1 15.1 54.0 39.7 14.3 22 1.4 g 
September...............| 54.1 39.2 14.9 52. 4 38. 2 | 14.2 1.7 | 1.0 7 
oO eae a Ce 15.0 52.4 38.1 | 14.3 1.6 9 | 
| } | 











1 Includes persons on public emergency projects. 


The relatively small net change in the size of the civilian labor 
force between September and October fails to reveal the extent 
of the shifts that took place in the composition of the working force. 
A decline of 200,000 among workers under 25 years of age was partially 
offset by an increase of 100,000 among older workers (table 2). Sim- 
ilarly, the number of men in the civilian labor force declined by 200,000 
whereas the number of women increased by 100,000. These develop- 
ments reflected the entry of young men into the armed forces as well! 
as the return of students to school in some areas. 

Changes in the sex composition of the civilian labor force resulting 
from the growth of the armed forces and the expansion of industrial and 
agricultural production during the past 2 years are clearly shown by a 
comparison of the figures for October 1942 with those for October 1940 
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(table 1). The number of men in the civilian labor force declined by 
2,300,000 over the 2-year period, while the number of women increased 
by 1,900,000. 


T,BLe 2.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment, by Age 
Groups, September and October of 1940, 1941, and 1942 ! 


{Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 
| | 1941 | 1940 
Labor-market status and age meen = - — 


| 
shar | Septem- | Septem- .. | Septem- 











Estimated number (millions of persons) 
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I ee od 
14 to 24 years_-_-- 
25 to 54 years--_-- 
55 years and over... 
Employed 
14 to 24 years 
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55 years and over__._______- 
Unemployed__..___--_- 

14 to 24 years 

25 to 54 years______. 

55 years and over 


oman weo 
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Unemployment rate ? (percent?) 








EI i 
SD. «caccecass<s 
25 to 54 years............- 
55 years and over-___-_- 





Percentage distribution of unemployed? 





l 

All age groups Se ’ . . | 100.0 | 
14 to 24 years__._.._-_- Ee te 32. 3 , 33.5 | 35.9 
25 to 54 years_____.. S58 = : 51. 50. 1 | 46.1 
55 years and over ’ ‘ 4} 18.0 








1 All data exclude persons in institutions. Persons on public emergency work projects are included with 
the unemployed. 

? Unemployed as a percent of labor force in each age group. 

3 Percentages computed from unrounded numbers. 





Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


DECEMBER 1942 
Agricultural Labor 


Backgrounds of the war farm labor problem. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Agricu)- 
tural Economics and Farm Security Administration, 1942. 183 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed. 

At the beginning of the study there is a summary analysis of farm labor problems 
and of recommendations for action. Prominent among the recommendations js 
an extension of public policies in the field of wage regulation, and legal protectioy 
to agricultural workers. Part 2 describes farm labor and gives an account of th, 
economic and social status of hired farm workers. Part 3 describes the farm labor 
market, including some account of placement methods and collective bargaining. 
and discusses the problems of extending to hired farm workers the measures of 
legislative protection developed for nonagricultural labor. 


The farm labor problem: its sizeand shape. (In Land Policy Review, Washington. 
U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Vol. V, No. 7, fall 1942, pp. 3-48.) 
Farm labor policies, number of workers needed, balancing supply and demand, 
wages, and the function of the labor exchange, are among the subjects treated by 
different writers. 


War and farm work. By Robert C. Tetro and Martin R. Cooper. Washington, 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1942. 21 pp., illus. (Department 
of Agriculture miscellaneous publication No. 492.) 10 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 

The bulletin is designed primarily to aid farmers and farm managers in consery - 
ing the labor supply, including both hired and family labor. It is based on publica- 
tions prepared by State colleges and suggestions contributed by farm-management 
specialists of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Child Labor and Child Welfare 


Child welfare in the —— communities. By Inez M. Cavert. (In Information 
Service, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, Department of 
Research and Education, New York, October 24, 1942, pp. 1-4. 5 cents.) 

Includes information on housing, health services, education, child labor, juvenil| 
delinquency, and need of care for children of working mothers. 


For our children in wartime. (In The Child, U. 8. Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
October 1942, pp. 46,47. 5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
Program of State action for children in wartime adopted August 28, 1942, b, 
the Children’s Bureau Commission on Children in Wartime in consultation wit! 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services and the Oftice of Civilian Defense. 
The measures which will assure security and opportunity for every child are 
enumerated, and the procedure for carrying out this program in the State is 
described. Stress is laid on conservation of health and educational opportunit; 
when the needs of the Nation require the participation of young persons. 


Safeguarding young workers in wartime agriculture: Report of conference on super- 
vision and employment conditions for young workers in wartime agricultur 
June 18-19, 1942. (In The Child, U. 8. Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
August 1942, pp. 15-20. 5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Was)- 
ington.) 

Epitor’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this lis! 

should be addressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were read i! 


available, they have been shown with the titie entry. The amounts do not include postage, and also the) 
are subject to change. 
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Regulation of street trades in the United States. Washington, U. 8S. Children’s 
’ Bureau, 1942. 14 pp.; mimeographed. 
Summarizes State legislation relating specifically to employment of children in 
street trades. 


Children in Soviet Russia. By Deana Levin. London, Faber & Faber, Ltd., 
1942. 196 pp. 6s. 
Based on knowledge gained'as a teacher in Moscow, the author gives a detailed 
account of the education and training of children in the Soviet Union, emphasizing 
schooling methods and curricula. 


Cooperative Movement 


Cooperative democracy through voluntary association of the people as consumers: A 
discussion of the cooperative movement, its philosophy, methods, accomplish- 
ments, and possibilities, and its relation to the State, to science, art, and commerce, 
and to other systems of economic organization. By James Peter Warbasse. New 
York, Harper & Bros., 1942. 285 pp., bibliography. 4th ed. $2.50. 

The standard American work on the philosophy of the consumers’ cooperative 
movement. 


The cooperative movement and the war. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1942. 20 pp. (Serial No. R. 1483, reprint from September 1942 
Monthly Labor Review.) Free. 


Cooperative politics inside capitalist society. By Fred Longden. Birmingham, 
England, Cornish Bros., Ltd., 1941. 252 pp., illus. 8s. 6d. 


Solving problems through cooperation. Summarized by Rachel Rowe Swiger and 
Conrad Taeuber from annual reports of 20 Farm Security Administration 
farm and home supervisors. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Econnmics and Farm Security Administration, 1942. 11 pp.; mimeographed. 

Shows the various ways in which Farm Security Administration clients have 
assisted themselves by cooperative activities. 


Wartime work of the Cooperative Union: How the Union helps cooperative societies to 
solve a thousand topical problems. Manchester, England, Cooperative Union, 
Ltd., 1941. 31 pp. 3d. 

Recites the activities of the Cooperative Union of Great Britain in the fields of 
research, labor, agriculture, education, etc., particularly as they relate to wartime 
needs and developments. 


Operations of credit unions in 1941. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1942. 8 pp. (Serial No. R. 1482, reprint from September 1942 Monthly 
Labor Review.) Free. 


Annual report of Massachusetts Commissioner of Banks, for year ending December 
81, 1941: Part IV, relating to credit unions. Boston, 1942. xix, 214 pp. 
(Public document No. 8.) 


Economic and Social Problems 


End social inequality—a program for ordinary people. By Barbara Wootton. 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1941. 63 pp. (Demo- 
cratic order, No. 16.) Is. 

The author advocates a classless society. 


Forced savings. By Buel W. Patch. Washington, Editorial Research Reports, 
1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1942. 14 pp. (Vol. 2, 1942, No. 10.) $1. 
Discusses different proposals for forced savings in the United States and 

describes the plans adopted in Great Britain and Canada. 


Monopoly in the United States. Prepared by Labor Research Association. New 
York, International Publishers Co., Inc., 1942. 48 pp. 10 cents. 
Summary of findings of Temporary National Economic Committee, whose 
work was completed early in 1941, with some reference to the reports of the Senate 
Special Committee Investigating the National Defense Program (the Truman 
Committee). 
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Readings in the social control of industry. Selected by committee of America; 
Economic Association. Philadelphia, Blakiston Co., 1942. 494 pp., bil liog. 
raphy. $2.75. 

The articles presented in the volume deal with the more general problems 9; 
public policy toward industrial organization and control. They include: Tho 
“consumer” and “public” interests under public regulation; The organization 9; 
industry and the theory of prices; The British movement for industrial recons} ric. 
tion and the control of competitive activity. 


Wage earners’ plans in the Federal courts. By Frederick Woodbridge. (1, 
Minnesota Law Review, Minneapolis, June 1942, pp. 775-823. $1.) 
Presents an analysis and operational study of wage-earner plans under chapter 
13 of the Federal Bankruptcy Act. This chapter provides that wage-earner; 
debtors may amortize their debts through the medium of the Federal courts. 


The native labor problem of South Africa. By J. M. Tinley. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1942. xxii, 281 pp., bibliography, charts. 
maps. $3. 

The experience of South Africa is an example of the dislocations that oceur 
when an economy of prices and wages is superimposed on a more primitive triba| 
economy. No clear-cut solution of the problem is yet in sight, but the author 
indicates that it is essential to adopt a consistent policy of raising the efficiency 
of natives and affording them a fuller part in the economic life of the country. | 


Food and Nutrition 


Canteens in industry—a guide to planning, management, and service. London, 
Industrial Welfare Society, Inc., 1942. 70 pp., p'ans. 5thed. 2s. 6d. 


Diets of a group of aircraft workers in Southern California. By Dorothy G. Wich! 
(In Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, New York, October 1942, pp. 329- 
366; charts.) 

The study covers diet histories of the consumption of selected foods, during 

1 week, by 1,103 male aircraft workers. It shows the extent to which the dicts 

reached or fell below the recommended daily allowance of specific nutrients. 


Food in wartime: [No. 1], Rationing and control of food supplies, by J. M. Tinley: 
[No. 2], Wartime transportation and distribution of foods, by J. M. Tinley; 
[No. 3], Planning for total food needs, by E. C. Voorhies; [No. 4], Farm prob- 
lems in meeting food needs, by R. L. Adams; [No. 5], Adapting fruit and vege- 
table products to war needs, by W. V. Cruess, M. A. Joslyn, Gordon Mackinney: 
[No. 6], Control of food prices, by J. M. Tinley. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1942. 6 »amphlets; various paging. 25 


cents each. 


Almogo proletério e defesa nacional [Brazil]. By Paulo Seabra. (In Boletim do 
Ministério do Trabalho, Industria e Comércio, Rio de Janeiro, August 1941, 
pp. 205-218.) 

Address dealing with the question of suitable food for the working classes in 
Brazil, operation of certain low-cost restaurants under the direction of retirement 
and pension funds, and the status, to March 1941, of the Feeding ‘Service of Social 
Welfare (Servico de Alimentagao da Previdéncia Social). 


Continental Europe’s pre-war food balance. By J. H. Richter. (In Foreign 
Agriculture, U. 8. Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Washington, 
August 1942, pp. 299-312. 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 

Designed to provide background material needed for any quantitative evalua- 
tion of the continent’s wartime food situation or its possible post-war requirements. 


Food rationing ani mortality in Paris, 1940-1941. By Ramon F. Minoli, M. D. 
(In Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, New York, July 1942, pp. 213-220.) 
Covering approximately the first year of German occupation of Paris, the study 
shows a striking increase in tuberculosis, the new cases being characterized by 
rapid development and high fatality. The general mortality rate increased 
greatly as compared with the preceding four years and was especially high for 
elderly persons whose food rations were relatively most inadequate. 
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Housing 


Indiana Real Estate and Mortgage Conference Study Committee on war housing 
problems. Bloomington, Indiana University, School of Business, 1942. 
18 pp. (Indiana business reports, No. 9.) 
Consists of two parts of which the first deals with the committee’s reeommenda- 
tions and the second with housing in the post-war period. 


Opportunities in the housing problem. (In Savings Bank Journal, New York, 
October 1942, pp. 8-30, 34, 36, illus. 50 cents.) 
The articles in this symposium deal with various aspects of the housing problem 
and the opportunities for private enterprise in the housing field. 


Recommendations of National Committee on the Housing Emergency: A program for 
housing workers in war industries. New York, National Committee on the 
Housing Emergency, 1942. 30 pp. 10 cents. 

It is concluded that each community must act promptly to deal with its special 
war housing problems and that the dwellings provided need not be a blight on 
the community. 


Used homes in the low-cost housing market. By William K. Wittausch. (In 
Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, Madison, Wis., August 1942, 
pp. 350-356; chart. $1.50.) 

Shows the inevitable importance of used properties in fulfilling low-cost 
housing needs, and the relation of new and old buildings in planning future housing. 


Tucumén y su vivienda rural. By Carlos Mendiéroz. (In La Habitacién Popu- 
lar, Comisién Nacional de Casas Baratas, Buenos Aires, January—June 1942, 
pp. 9-39; diagrams.) 

A study of rural housing and living conditions in Tucum4n Province of Argentina, 
the need for improvement, and availability of construction materials, with sug- 
gestions as to solution of the housing problem. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Concepto e historia de la medicina del say By Antonio de la Granda. (In 
raba 


Revista de ‘‘rabajo, Ministerio de 
452-459.) 
Defines industrial medicine and gives historical sketches of the general subject 
and of medical instruction and labor inspection in Austria, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Russia, Switzerland, and the United States. 


Evaluation of the industrial hygiene problems of Jefferson County, Alabama. By 
J. R. Spence. Montgomery, State Department of Public Health, 1941. 
89 pp.; mimeographed. 

Report of a survey covering 1,477 establishments, with 40,309 employees, in 
mining, manufacturing, and service industries. It presents information on 
industrial health service and sanitation facilities in the different industries, shows 
number of persons potentially exposed to various substances in the principal 
industries, and the relation between use of recognized control measures and poten- 
tial exposures. 


Fatigue and productivity. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University, Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, 1942. 8 pp. (Industrial relations digests, XII.) 
A digest of current practice and studies of industrial fatigue, prepared especially 
for companies facing rapid expansion and changes due to war orders. 


Health hazards from inadequate coal-mine ventilation. By R. R. Sayers, M. D. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1942. 18 pp., bibliography; mimeo- 
graphed. (Information circular 7221.) 

Describes the effects of different mine gases, both asphyxiants and irritants, 
eas mine dusts, and discusses general preventive measures for the control of health 
azards. 


jo, Madrid, October 1941, pp. 


A medical study of men exposed to measured amounts of carbon monoxide in the 
Holland Tunnel for 13 years. By R. F. Sievers, M. D., T. I. Edwards, A. L. 
Murray, M. D. Washington, U. 8. Public Health Service, 1942. 74 pp., 
bibliography, diagrams. (Public health bull. No. 278.) 15 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 

Results of the clinical and laboratory examination of 156 traffic officers stationed 
at the Holland Tunnel fail to show that carbon monoxide or any other occupa- 
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tional exposure had influenced their state of health. The study was made fo, 
the purpose of determining whether the engineering and medical control meas \jrex 
set up for the protection of the health of the officers and the persons who us» the 
tunnel are adequate. 


Non-mercurial carroting agents in felt-hat manufacture. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and industry, 1942. 6 pp., illus.; mimeographed 
(Safe practice bull. No. 90.) 

Deseription of the processes in felt-hat manufacture in which non-mere ria) 
carroting agents are used. 


Industrial Relations 


Management looks at the labor problem. (In Business Week, New York, Septem- 
ber 26, 1942, pp. 68-90, charts, illus.; also reprinted.) 
Brief review of recent history of labor-management relations and discussion of 
current important developments in the field of industrial relations. 


Problems and policies in industrial relations in a war economy—selected references. 
Princeton, N. J., Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section, Augus: 
15, 1942. 38 pp. 5th supplement. (Bibliographical series No. 69.) 


The first Canadian bank strike. Toronto, Office and Professional Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee, 1942. 22 pp. 10 cents. 
Description of the strike affecting the Banque Canadienne Nationale by the 
union of bank clerks involved. 


Trade-union agreements in Canadian industry, 1942. Kingston, Ont., Queen’s 
University, Industrial Relations Section, 1942. 177 pp., bibliography. 
(Bull. No. 6.) $2. 

Analysis of a sample of 150 collective-bargaining agreements covering conditions 
of employment for about 220,000 workers in a wide variety of industries in Canada. 


Industry Reports 


Automobile facts and figures, 24th edition, 1942. Detroit, Mich., Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, [1942]. 64 pp., charts, illus. Free. 

The regular series of statistics carried in this yearly compilation have been 
brought up to date and augmented by new data on the automobile industry’s war 
efforts. he pamphlet includes information on employment, wages, working 
hours, workers’ use of automobiles to get to their workplaces, and war products 
being produced by the industry. 


The automobile industry—post-war developments, 1918-21. By Irving Bernstein. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1942. 88 pp.; mimeographed. 
(Historical study No. 52.) Free. 


Sixtieth coal report of Illinois, 1941. Springfield, Department of Mines and 
Minerals, 1942. 255 Pp. 
Contains production and labor statistics. 


The labor problem in the building industry. By G. D. H. Cole. (In Agenda, 
Cambridge, England, Vol. I, No. 2, April 1942, pp. 129-143. 6s.) 

The author foresees great expansion in building construction in Great Britain 
following the war, owing to the need to replace war-damaged property, to make 
up for the stoppage in building, and to fit the physical plant to the needs of the 
modern world. The future of the industry will depend on decisions regarding the 
location of industry, and the population. Against this background the need for 
building labor is reviewed and tentative estimates made of the volume of different 
kinds of building labor that would be required under given circumstances. 


The wool industry in war and peace: A study in control and concentration. ly 
Dryden Brook. London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1942. 25 pp. (Fabian 
Society research series No. 65.) 6d. 

Assesses the strength and weakness of the system of control being employed in 
ber British wool industry and its significance for the future reorganization of the 

industry. i 
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Labor and Social Legislation 


Digest of State and Federal labor legislation enacted July 1, 1941, to August 1, 1942. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1942. 
16 pp. 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Laws relating to labor and employment [in Illinois], as amended and in force July 1, 
1941. Compiled by Edward J. Hughes, Secretary of State. (Springfield, 
Secretary of State, 19417]: 178 pp. 


Labor laws, State of Michigan, 1941-42. [Lansing], Department of Labor and 
Industry, 1942. 106 pp. 


Wage and hour manual: Laws, rulings, interpretations in wage-hour regulation; a 
complete handbook and guide to Federal regulation of minimum wages, maximum 
hours, and child labor, cumulated to March 1, 1942. Washington, Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., 1942. 1074 pp. $5. 


Influencia de la legislacién del trabajo en las ramas tradicionales del derecho; tenden- 
cias a la codificacién de la legislacién social en América Latina. By Moisés 
Poblete Troneoso. (In Su Seguridad, Caja Costarricense de Seguro Social, 
San José, Costa Rica, May 2, 1942, pp. 9-16; reprinted from Revista Mexi- 
cana de Sociologia, Mexico, D. F.) 

Traces the development of labor legislation in Latin American Republics, 
particularly the tendency toward codification in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 

Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, and Uruguay. 


The present state of social legislation in the Argentine Republic. By Juan Rail 
Pichetto. (In International Labor Review, Montreal, October 1942, pp. 
383-419. 60 cents.) 

Following a general survey of the development of labor legislation in Argentina, 
the writer discusses legislative provisions concerning the National Labor Depart- 
ment, employment of women and children, working hours, minimum wages, land 
settlement, employment contracts, unemployment, housing, workmen’s com- 
pensation, savings funds, social insurance, enforcement of social legislation, and 
regulation of labor organizations. 


Duragéo do trabalho [Brazil]. By José Luiz de Almeida Nogueira Porto. (In 
egislacio do Trabalho, Sao Paulo, April 1942, pp. 167—177; bibliography.) 
Deals with Brazilian legislation on working hours, holidays, rest periods, and 
vacations. 


Topical index to national constitutions. By Richard C. Spencer and Pearl C. 
Spencer. Philadelphia, American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
1942. 84pp. (James-Patten-Rowe pamphlet series, No. 12.) $1. 

Entries are arranged by country under the different subjects, which include 
many labor and social questions. 


Migration 


Fifth interim report of Select Committee Investigating National Defense Migration: 
Recommendations on mobilization of manpower for the all-out war effort. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1942. 38 pp. (House report 
No. 2396, 77th Cong., 2d sess.) 

The committee’s recommendations deal with the following: Procurement 
policy and improved labor utilization; strengthening of existing agencies dealing 
with labor supply, and addition of new functions designed to rationalize the use 
of existing skills; occupational deferment; and supplemental appropriation. 


National defense migration: The manpower of the Nation in war production. Hear- 
ings, Washington, February 1942, before Select Committee Investigating 
National Defense Migration, House of Representatives, 77th Congress, 2d 
session. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1942. Parts 27 and 28; 
various paging. 

Exhibits presented in volume 1 of these hearings on the subject of manpower 
in war production include reports of migration surveys for 52 cities, of 25,000 
population and over, made during 1941 by the Division of Social Research of 
the Work Projects Administration. Exhibits in volume 2 include reports by 
various authorities on woman and child labor, and a symposium on the labor- 
market policy of the United States by the Secretaries of Agriculture and Labor 
and the Administrator of the Federal Security Agency. 
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Migration to the Seattle labor market area, 1940-42. By Clark Kerr. Seaitle 

; Wash., 1942. 60 pp., map. (University of Washington publications in th¢ 
social sciences, Vol. 11, No. 3.) 

The statistical data in the report are based on records of approximately 3.70 
migrant workers in war plants and on interviews with about 400 additiona) 
migrants in the Seattle area. The report covers the volume and sources of the 
migration, characteristics of the migrants, factors affecting the migratory move- 
ment, and consequences of the movement. 


Minimum Wage 


Hired farm labor under minimum wage and maximum hours regulation. By E. |. 
arren. (In Journal of Farm Economics, Menasha, Wis., February 1942, 
pp. 296-314.) 

The author discusses the conditions that have given rise to recommendations 
for the extension of minimum-wage and maximum-hours regulations to agricul- 
tural labor. He concludes that such an extension appears to be consistent with 
the public welfare and also with the feasibility of such a program as demonstrated, 
in part at least, in a number of foreign countries. 


Some effects of Federal Fair Labor Standards Act upon southern industry. By John 
F. Moloney. (In Southern Economic Journal, Chapel Hill, N. C., July 1942, 
pp. 15-23. $1.) 

Deals with the effect of the minimum wage on individual industries, and con- 
cludes that wage differentials have been reduced, better management has been 
encouraged, and unemployment has been reduced somewhat. 


Occupations and Occupational Adjustment 


A career in engineering. By Lowell O. Stewart. Chicago, Science Research 
Associates, 1942. 49 pp., bibliography, illus. (American job series, Occupa- 
tional monograph No. 30.) 


Better rural careers. By Paul W. Chapman. Chicago, Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1942. 264 pp., illus. 96 cents. 
Outlines the many types of occupational opportunities to be found by young 
persons in rural areas. ; 


The dynamics of vocational adjustment. By Donald E. Super. New York, Harper 
& Bros., 1942. 286 pp. $3. 
Discusses the nature of vocational counseling, methods of making vocational 
choices, types of vocational preparation, means of entry into occupations, prob- 
lems of adjustment to the job, and the organization of vocational guidance. 


Vocations—a partial bibliography of recent publications in Iowa State College 
Library, with suggestions for locating additional material. Ames, Iowa State 
College Library, 1942. 32 pp.; mimeographed. 


Movimento social trabalhista em Séo Paulo [Brazil}. By Italo Landucci. (In 
Boletim do Ministério do Trabalho, Indistria e Comércio, Rio de Janeiro, 
October 1941, pp. 83-100.) 

Report on the work of the office which issues occupational identification cards 
in the Brazilian State of Sio Paulo, for the period 1930 to 1940, with information 
on the legislative background of the service. Statistics include groupings }\ 
industry for the entire period; and for the second half of the period an analysis 
according to sex, age, nationality, degree of literacy, marital state, and extent to 
which the recipients in major and minor industrial groups were unionized. for 
thé year 1940 an industrial “istribution by average salary is shown. 


Production and Productivity of Labor 


Handbook of war production. By Edwin Arthur Boyan. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1942. 368 pp., charts. $3. 
Written primarily for the use of manufacturers engaged in war production, the 
book covers such subjects as wartime contract procedures, conversion to war 
production, planning and control of production, accounting, and labor managemen'. 
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Productivity of labor in peace and war. By Solomon Fabricant. New York, 
NT Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1942. 28 pp. (Occasional 
aper 7. 
piaeiees factors that affect output per man-hour during peace and war. It 
is pointed out that in war many circumstances tend to retard the rise in produc- 
tivity of labor, and that the net result will depend on the steps that are taken to 
avert a decline. 


Social Security 


Extension of social-insurance coverage to agricultural workers, to the self-employed, 
and to domestic servants. Prepared by Julio Bustos A., Jose Vizcarra, Manuel 
de Viado G., for Inter-American Committee to Promote Social Security. 
Montreal, International Labor Office, 1942. 18 pp. 

First item on agenda of Inter-American Conference on Social Security, held at 

Santiago de Chile, September 10-16, 1942. 


Federal work, security, and relief programs. By Arthur E. Burns and Edward A, 
Williams. Washington, U. 8. Work Projects Administration, Division of 
Research, 1941. xviii, 159 pp., chart, illus. (Research monograph XXIV.) 

The work of relief agencies prior to 1933 and those set up since that time are 
described. There are chapters on the social-security program and on social 
insurance for railroad workers, and an account of general relief activities after the 
discontinuance of Federal Emergency Relief Administration grants at the close 

of 1935. 


Guaranteed annual income and employment stabilization plan for State [Minnesota] 
highway employees. By ‘Kenneth C. Pennebaker and Robert M. Hart. 
(In Public Personnel Review, Chicago, July 1942, pp. 177-189. $1.50.) 
Account of the development, operation, and effects of the guaranteed annual- 
income and employment stabilization plan for State highway employees in Min- 
nesota, preceded by brief descriptions of basic types of such plans—loan, guaran- 
teed work and income, and flexible-wage. 


Previsién social [Bolivia]. By José Mendez Bayd. (In Boletfn del Ministerio del 
Trabajo, Salubridad y Previsién Social, La Paz, October 1941, pp. 126-144.) 
Report on activities of the Bolivian Bureau of Social Welfare in connection with 
the housing of needy persons, rehabilitation of disabled persons, and aid to private 
social-assistance institutions. 


La Caja de Seguro Obrero en sus dieciocho afios de vida [Chile]. By Leonilda Bar- 
rancos. (In Accién Social, Caja de Seguro Obligatorio, Santiago de Chile, 
June 1942, pp. 4-19.) 

This article on the Chilean Workers’ Insurance Fund gives background informa- 
tion, an annotated list of modifications of the original law of 1924, and a financial 
report for the period 1935—41, by years. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


On the wage structure of agriculture. By Harry Schwartz. (In Political Science 
Quarterly, New York, September 1942, pp. 411-425. $1.) 

The article deals mainly with the relative importance of cash and other elements 
forming the total compensation of farm workers, and the basis of the cash payment, 
particularly as between time and piece rates, illustrated by statistics for different 
years. 


Earnings in case-goods furniture industry. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1942. 5pp. (Serial No. R. 1468, reprint from July 1942 Monthly 
Labor Review.) Free. 


Earnings in grain-mill products industries, 1941. By Frances Jones and Bernard 
L..Smith. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1942. 39 pp. 
(Bull. No. 712.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Newspaper minimum wage scales, hours, and working conditions of subordinate 

unions of International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 

. America, October 1,1942. [Pressmen’s Home, Tenn.], International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, 1942. 64 pp. 
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Wartime developments in German wage policy. By René Livchen. (In Interna. 
tional Labor Review, Montreal, August 1942, pp. 136-165. 60 cents.) 
The study pertains chiefly to the wage policy in 1940 and 1941 but t).;, 
is discussion of the measures taken from 1933 to the outbreak of the war, 4), 
the first war measures, and their effects. 


Wartime Conditions and Policies 


Economic problems of war. By George A. Steiner and others. New York, Joly, 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1942. Various paging, bibliography, charts. $4.50. 

Contains chapters on war organization in Great Britain, Germany, and Japa), 
as well as the United States, showing sharp contrasts in the status and role of 
labor. Chapters on the United States most directly related to labor are those 0), 
the labor market, personnel ‘problems, housing, retailing, and consumer credit 
control and rationing. An appendix summarizes a case study of the impact of 
war On an economic area, the one chosen for study being Evansville, Ind. 


Modern war, its economic and social aspects—a bibliography. By Albert T. Lauter- 
bach. Princeton, N. J., Institute for Advanced Study, [1942]. Variow. 
paging; mimeographed. 


Minority peoples in a nation at war. Edited by J. P. Shalloo and Donald Young. 
(In Phe Annals, American Academy of Political and Social Science, Phila- 
delphia, Vol. 223, September 1942, pp. 1-198. Cloth, $2.50; paper $2, t 
nonmembers of Academy.) 

The symposium includes two articles concerning employment of Negroes jy 
war industries and one on aliens in war industries, in the United States. 


Refugees and industry. By C. C. Salway. London, Williams & Norgate, Ltd. 
1942. 23 pp., illus. Is. 
Account of the part played in British industry by refugees, in the past and at 
present. 


War labor supply problems of Philadelphia and its environs. By Gladys L. 
Palmer. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, Industrial Research Department, 1942. 53 pp., 
charts. (Research report No. 5.) 50 cents. 

Summarizes effects of defense and war-production programs on economy of 
Philadelphia and the surrounding counties and outlines labor-supply problems 
facing the region. Comparisons are made with conditions preceding the present 
war and with labor-market conditions during World War I. 


Women in Industry 


Calling all women. By Keith Ayling. New York, Harper & Bros., 1942. 208 
pp. $2. 

Designed to show civilian women where they can enroll for voluntary service 
in the Nation’s victory effort, the book describes the many different jobs of the 
great national organizations, such as the Office of Civilian Defense, the Red Cross, 
the American Women’s Volunteer Services, the United Service Organizations, and 
others, and also the more informal activities in which women can serve. 


Employment of women in wartime. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1942. 5 pp. (Serial No. R. 1479, reprint from September 1942 Monthly 
Labor Review.) Free. 


Women at war. (In National Safety News, Chicago, October 1942, pp. 58, 59, 
124-129. 40 cents.) 
Discusses the employment of women in war production, and the measures which 
should be taken by employers to protect their health and safety. 


Women’s employment in aircraft assembly plants in 1942. By Ethel Erickson 
Washington, U. S. Women’s Bureau, 1942. 23 pp. (Bull. No. 192-1. 
10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Women’s employment in artillery ammunition plants, 1942. By Martha J. Ziegler. 
Washington, U. 8S. Women’s Bureau, 1942. 19 pp. (Bull. No. 192-2. 
5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
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Your questions as to women in war industries. Washington, U. 8S. Women’s 
Bureau, 1942. 10 pp. (Bull. No. 194.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 

Contains information on types of jobs, replacement of men by women, employ- 
ment and unemployment, attitudes of employers, operation of labor laws, wages 
of men and women, training, and British experience. 


General Reports 


An index to indexes: A subject bibliography of published indexes. By Norma Olin 
Ireland. Boston, F. W. Faxon Co., 1942. 107 pp. (Useful reference 
series, No. 67.) $1.75. 

Indexes on labor and related matters are included. 


Labor: Child labor, women workers, employment, wages, workmen’s insurance, 
and compensation. List of publications relating to above subjects for sale 
by Superintendent of Documents, U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1942. 
88 pp. (Price list 33—27th ed.) 


Memoria que presenta al Honorable Congreso Nacional del Ministro del Trabajo, 
Salubridad y Previsién Social [Bolivia], 1941. La Paz, Ministerio del Trabajo, 
Salubridad y Previsién Social, 1941. 232 pp., map, illus. 

Report of Bolivian Minister of Labor, Health, and Social Welfare for year ending 
in August 1941, including information on activities of the Ministry in connection 
with social insurance, cooperatives, workers’ housing, and nutrition, and on plans 
for the future. Also gives text of certain labor and social-welfare legislation 
adopted or in effect during the year, and of proposed legislation. 


Sources of information on social and labor problems in Brazil. By Eugene D. 
Owen, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. (In Pan American Union Bulletin, 
Washington, September 1942, pp. 493-497; November 1942, pp. 621-626. 
15 cents each.) 

The books and periodicals described were published during the period 1938 

to the latter part of 1941. 


War’s effect on Chilean economy. (In Foreign Commerce Weekly, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, October 3, 1942, pp. 3-7, 40-43; illus. 
10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 

Includes information on wages, prices, cost of living, and social legislation in 

Chile. 

Economia politica y social de Colombia. By José Maria Garcia. (In Anales de 
Economia y Estadistica, Contraloria General de la Repitblica, Bogota, 
May 5, 1942, pp. 13-52, and May 20, 1942, pp. 53-65; bibliography.) 

Deals with social and economic problems in Colombia from colonial times, and 
gives statistics which include data on industrial distribution of the population; 
rates of pay, by industry; occupational associations; and cooperatives. Legisla- 
tive and other means for improvement of the social and economic condition of 
the people are also discussed. 


The people of India and their resources. By L.C. Mann. (In Ecomomic Record, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, August 1942, pp. 
254-261; map.) 

Review of economic and industrial conditions in India with special reference 
to the part the eountry can play in the war. 
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